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THE  MADONNA  OF  A  DAY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

||H|HE  station  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  in  the  town  of  Vancouver 
is  a  rather  handsome  building.  At  its 
entrance,  on  a  certain  afternoon  in  late 
December,  an  omnibus  from  the  principal 
hotel  arrived  with  quite  a  crowd  of  people. 
Its  occupants  were  nearly  all  men — young 
men ;  they  were  sitting  upon  one  another's 
knees,  and  standing  in  the  middle,  for  they 
filled  it  to  overflowing.  They  were  all 
laughing  hilariously,  and  the  person  who 
was  making  them  laugh  was  the  younger 
of  the  only  two  women  in  the  omnibus. 

When  the  horses  stopped,  the  men — some 
younger,  some  older — alighted  without  any 
abatement  of  their  jovial  state.    Then  they 
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handed  out  the  two  women,  and  all  the  rugs 
and  bags  and  umbrellas  which  belonged  to 
them.  It  seemed  that  the  women  only 
were  the  travellers,  for  the  men  had  no 
lug-gage. 

The  sky  overhead  was  a  dull  soft  grey  ; 
in  the  street  a  layer  of  snow  lay  upon  every- 
thing, but  it  was  not  deep,  and  the  air  was 
soft  rather  than  cold.  The  two  women 
stood  together  upon  the  pavement  in  front 
of  the  entrance.  The  older  was  tall,  and 
very  plainly  dressed.  She  was  clever,  she 
was  sad,  she  was  not  given  to  interfering 
with  others — all  this  was  written  on  her 
face ;  she  had  reached  that  maturity  in 
which  character  and  expression  are  fixed. 
The  younger  woman  was  a  plump  blithe 
creature ;  she  would  have  been  perfectly 
fresh  and  delightful  if  it  had  not  been  for 
a  certain  subtle  spirit  of  unrest  that  peeped 
out,  as  it  were,  from  behind  her  bright  black 
eyes  and  from  the  corners  of  her  red  lips 
with  hardening  effect.  She  was  young  ;  as 
yet  nothing  was  imprinted  very  clearly  upon 
her  face.    She  was  dressed  more  richly  than 
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the  other,  but  with  sturdy  good  sense.  She 
was  as  alert  and  alive  to  what  was  going 
on  around  her  as  a  chicken  when  its  wings 
are  all  fluffy  with  excitement.  She  looked 
upon  herself  as  a  person  of  great  importance, 
and  took  a  vivid  interest  in  every  one  about 
her. 

For  the  moment  there  happened  to  be  no 
porter  to  unlade  the  trunks  from  the  top  of 
the  omnibus. 

"  Now,"  cried  the  young  woman,  "  111  bet 
a  dollar  to  each,  that  you  men,  with  all  your 
miraculous  vows  of  everlasting  friendship, 
won't  haul  down  the  boxes  and  carry  them 
in  on  your  backs."  She  raised  her  voice  to 
a  delighted  scream.  "  On  your  backs,  my 
dear  boys ;  I  shan't  lose  my  dollars  on  false 
pretences." 

She  escaped  vulgarity.  There  was  just 
enough  of  what  was  well-bred  in  accent  and 
aspect  to  make,  her  loudness  an  interesting 
eccentricity  rather  than  a  loathsome  com- 
monplace. 

She  gave  way  to  immoderate  and  delighted 
laughter  as  the  group  of  men  charged  upon 
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the  omnibus,  and  with  unaccustomed  awk- 
wardness hauled  and  pulled  at  the  boxes 
strapped  upon  it.  "We  shall  be  too  late," 
said  the  older  woman  to  the  younger,  speak- 
ing in  a  dry  dissatisfied  way. 

"  All  right,  my  pet,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  I'll 
pay  your  hotel  bill  for  the  extra  day."  Then 
in  exclamation,  "  Hang  me  if  those  fellows 
don't  knock  off  one  or  two  of  their  heads  ! 
Oh,  what  heavenly  fun  it  would  be  to  have 
to  take  one  or  two  of  them  back  to  the  hotel 
in  an  ambulance,  and  have  to  stop  and  nurse 
them  ! " 

"  Speak  for  yourself,"  said  the  other  one, 
with  an  air  aloof  and  placid. 

By  this  time  such  servants  of  the  station 
as  should  have  done  the  work  were  standing 
aside,  grinning  widely.  The  men  who  had 
taken  down  the  boxes  were  wrestling,  each 
to  obtain  a  box  or  a  part  of  a  box  on  his 
own  shoulders.  The  fact  that  it  was  in 
some  cases  difficult  for  two  men  to  get  under 
one  box  made  some  moments,  delay. 

The  plump  girl  clapped  her  hands,  and 
gave  a  little  dance  of  hilarity. 
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"  Run,  my  dear  fellows,  run  !  or  we  shall 
lose  the  train  as  sure  as  death."  She  gave 
little  shrieks  of  delighted  laughter  between 
her  sentences.  "And  there's  that  infernal 
checking  business  to  be  gone  through." 

The  men  in  rollicking  procession  ran  into 
the  station,  the  girl  beside  them  breathless 
with  glib  comments,  small  bits  of  mild  pro- 
fanity, and  the  very  freshest  gayest  laughter 
imaginable.  Her  companion  followed,  swift 
and  sedate. 

The  train,  about  to  start,  shut  in  the  long 
platform  at  one  side.  Its  engine  and 
carriages  looked  very  large  to  eyes  unac- 
customed to  American  travel. 

"  Have  mercy  on  us!"  cried  the  girl. 
"  What  a  huge  way  of  spinning  across  the 
continent ! " 

The  trunks  having  been  checked,  were 
carried  on  the  backs  of  the  hilarious  cavaliers 
to  the  luggage  car.  Every  one  upon  the 
platform  or  at  the  windows  of  the  train 
was  interested  in  the  performance.  The 
lively  little  lady  who  had  instigated  it  stood 
at  the  steps  of  the  drawing-room  car  into 
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which  she  was  about  to  enter,  and  clapped 
her  hands,  laughed,  and  swore  that  it  was 
the  most  amusing  sight  which  she  had  ever 
witnessed.  It  was  a  piece  of  rather  strong 
language  she  used  this  time ;  it  came  out 
evidently  just  to  shock  and  interest  two  of 
the  men  of  her  party  who  had  by  this  time 
gained  her  side. 

The  ladies  were  helped  to  ascend  into 
the  car,  all  their  friends  accompanying  them 
through  its  first  narrow  passage-way  into  its 
main  portion.  Most  of  the  men  were  still 
boisterous  ;  one  or  two  had  assumed  a  pensive 
expression  by  this  time.  This  expression 
was  the  most  pronounced  in  the  case  of  a 
slight  fellow  with  a  light  moustache,  who 
was  called  by  the  ladies,  "  Charlie.'' 

The  girl  patted  Charlie  upon  the  back. 

"  Cheer  up,  dear  old  boy,"  she  cried. 
"  It's  enormously  pretty  to  see  you  so  down 
in  the  mouth,  you  know,  but  its  no  go. 
Let  us  meet,  part,  and  be  merry,  for  to- 
morrow we  die  ! — that,  I  think,  comes  out  of 
the  Vedas  or  some  other  ancient  literature." 

She  was  the  central  figure  of  the  group  ; 
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the  older  woman  counted  for  very  little, 
for  though  both  in  feature  and  figure  she 
was  much  the  handsomer,  she  was  not 
happy,  and  the  younger  was  radiantly 
happy.  Happiness  by  its  infection  always 
attracts.  Moreover,  the  younger  was  rich  ; 
her  purse  was  full,  a  large  diamond  sparkled 
on  her  hand. 

She  had  already  taken  out  her  purse  with 
a  demonstration  of  business.  "  I  hope  I 
have  enough  of  these  vile  bits  of  green 
paper  to  pay  you  in  single  dollars,"  she 
cried. 

The  first  man  to  whom  she  presented  a 
bank-note  put  his  hands  behind  his  back. 
Her  whole  being  was  swiftly  transformed 
into  a  very  personification  of  petty  indig- 
nation. 

"  What  is  this  ?  What  does  it  mean  ?  Is 
it  an  insult  ?  "  Then  she  demanded  of  the 
others  with  flashing  eyes,  "What  does  he 
mean  ?  Does  he  take  me  for  a  ( young 
lady '  ?  Does  he  imagine  that,  when  I  lose 
a  bet,  I  would  fail  to  hand  over  the  coin  like 
any  other  man  f  " 
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Her  impetuousness  was  such  that  each  man 
received  his  dollar.  One  of  them,  as  spokes- 
man for  the  rest,  began  to  protest  that  they 
would  each  purchase  a  charm  for  their 
watch-chains,  but  she  scornfully  told  him 
not  to  be  a  " blethering  idiot." 

She  was  evidently  a  new  variety  of  woman 
to  most  of  these  men.  Hasty  as  the  leave- 
taking  was,  they  watched  her  up  to  the 
last  moment  with  eyes  greedy  to  drink  in 
every  one  of  her  unexpected  glances  and 
words. 

"Poor  Charlie!"  she  cried,  "but  he's  my 
cousin,  you  know,  and  kin  is  kin  all  the 
world  over.  Come  now,  you  must  all  go 
out,  and  I'll  give  him  a  cousinly  kiss  behind 
the  door." 

The  small  company  of  men  left  the  train 
after  it  began  to  move ;  they  jumped  from 
it  with  the  same  boisterous  hilarity,  with 
the  exception  of  Charlie,  who,  after  having 
been  patronizingly  kissed,  reached  the  plat- 
form looking  much  depressed.  The  lively 
girl,  who  had  driven  them  along  the  small 
corridor  as  if  they  had  been  a  flock  of 
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sheep,  stood  upon  the  rear  platform  of  the 
car  waving  her  hands  and  shouting  and 
laughing  as  long  as  communication  was 
possible. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SHE  evening  descended  upon  the  train 
MJm  as  it  passed  through  plain  and  canyon 
on  its  way  eastward,  towards  the  great 
mountains.  The  land,  the  rocks,  the  broad 
placid  surface  of  the  valleys,  were  white 
with  snow ;  only  the  tremulous  lakes  were 
grey ;  the  tumultuous  rivers  still  ran  with  dark 
grey  stream,  and  the  firs  made  dark  the  hill- 
sides which  they  clothed.  Night  fell ;  snow 
blew  against  the  windows  of  the  cars  :  inside 
the  palace  sleeping-car  the  gorgeous  lamps, 
inlaid  woodwork,  mirrors  and  bright  curtains, 
were  cheerful  enough. 

At  one  end  of  this  car  the  two  young 
women  who  had  entered  it  at  Vancouver 
were  in  talk  with  a  fellow-traveller.  The 
man  was  a  missionary,  but  being  a  real 
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person  and  not  a  play-actor,  there  was 
nothing  very  typical  about  him,  nothing  in 
his  dress  and  manner  that  on  the  stage 
would  have  been  recognized  as  denoting  the 
species  "missionary."  He  was  a  tall  man, 
grey-haired,  with  a  handsome  clear-cut  face ; 
he  looked  as  if  he  had  his  fair  share  of 
common  sense ;  his  dress  was  not  more  re- 
markable than  is  usually  the  case  when 
travellers  return  to  Western  civilization  after 
a  long  sojourn  in  the  East. 

The  missionary  bent  forward,  his  hands 
upon  his  knees,  a  good-natured  look  of  pene- 
trating shrewdness  upon  his  face.  "  Now 
I  know,"  he  said,  "  what  you  young  ladies 
are  doing.  You  have  said  to  one  another, 
'  There  is  an  old  fogey  of  a  missionary ;  we 
will  make  up  all  sorts  of  stories,  and  amuse 
ourselves  by  shocking  him.' " 

The  elder  leaned  back  in  her  corner  with 
a  languid  smile.  "We  are  extremely  sorry 
if  you  are  shocked,"  she  said ;  "  it  is  the  last 
thing  that  we  desired."  She  looked  out  of 
the  window  at  the  darkness  flecked  with 
white. 
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The  other  made  her  disclaimer  in  the 
freshest,  most  good-natured  fashion  in  the 
world.  "  You  are  entirely  mistaken  ;  we 
were  saying  that  we  thought  that  you  were 
a  rather  jolly  fellow,  and  we  think  so  yet. 
We  haven't  told  you  anything  but  what  was 
perfectly  Biblical  in  the  way  of  truth — or 
rather,  much  more  truthful  than  what  is 
Biblical,  because  we  were  dealing  with  facts  ; 
we've  been  1  speaking  the  truth  in  love/  I 
do  assure  you.  We  are  women  journalists. 
We  are  going  round  the  world.  You  are 
very  much  behind  the  times  if  you  think 
English  girls  over  twenty-one  need  any  one 
to  take  care  of  them.  Why,  you  know,  we 
have  been  in  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way 
places.  Of  course  it  was  often  dangerous, 
but  that  made  something  to  write  to  the 
papers  about.  I  bought  an  enormously 
precious  stone  in  the  East.  I  carry  it  with 
me.  I  expect  to  be  murdered  for  it  before 
I  get  home — that  will  be  the  ddnoiiement." 
Her  eyes  sparkled  with  vivacity. 

"And  in  London,"  said  the  missionary, 
"  I  gather  that  you  live  in  '  chambers '  all 
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alone,  and  go  about  at  night  quite  freely." 
There  was  a  genial  interest  in  his  tone. 

"  Oh  dear,  yes  ;  why  should,  I  not  ?  The 
London  police  are  quite  efficient.  I  couldn't 
be  murdered  or  anything.  My  friend  here 
runs  about  Fleet  Street  at  two  and  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  getting  off  telegrams 
to  the  provincial  newspapers.  I  don't  do 
that  just  because  I  don't  happen  to  be  in 
that  line  of  work." 

"  Or  rather,  because  you  are  too  rich  to 
need  to  do  it."  The  elder  woman  made 
this  dry  comment. 

"  There  is  nothing  that  would  amuse  me 
more  than  to  do  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Therein  you  show  a  more  debased  taste 
than  I,  for  I  would  not  do  it  if  it  were  not 
my  daily  bread." 

"We  used  to  think  that  our  American 
women  were  more  independent  than  the 
English,"  said  the  missionary.  He  con- 
tinued to  look  at  the  young  girl  much  as  one 
would  look  at  a  pretty  and  interesting  child. 

"  Oh  dear,  no ;  I  consider  your  American 
women  quite  behind  the  age.    Why,  now, 
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for  instance,  just  yesterday  at  Vancouver 
I  gave  a  little  dinner  in  the  hotel.  Well, 
I  had  to  do  it  in  common  honesty.  I  hap- 
pened to  have  a  cousin  in  Vancouver,  and 
he  had  brought  some  of  his  friends  to  call. 
I  had  been  there  a  week ;  they  had  treated 
me ;  I  had,  of  course,  to  do  something  in 
return :  but  some  Americans  in  the  hotel 
were  quite  shocked.  The  hotel  people  were 
wonderfully  decent  about  the  dinner,  and  let 
me  have  it  uncommonly  cheap  too.  Waiters 
and  hotel  clerks  are  always  tremendously 
nice  to  me.  I  don't  know  why  it  is,  but  I 
always  find  it  that  way.  I  showed  the  bill 
to  one  of  the  men,  a  very  nice  fellow  that 
I  had  got  to  know  quite  well,  and  he  said 
a  man  would  never  have  got  it  so  cheap." 

"  WThat  did  you  have  for  dinner  ?  "  asked 
the  missionary,  "  and  what  was  the  price  ?  " 

She  was  not  talking  for  effect ;  she  was 
quite  carried  away  with  the  interest  of  what 
she  was  relating.  It  is  usually  the  thing  we 
like  to  talk  about  that  we  can  talk  about 
best ;  she  succeeded  in  absorbing  his  at- 
tention. 
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"Well,  I'll  tell  you.  There  were  eight 
of  us — my  friend  here,  my  cousin  Charlie, 
and  five  other  men.  I  talked  to  them  tre- 
mendously at  the  hotel  beforehand,  so  that 
they  really  gave  us  everything  very  good — 
that  is  to  say,  good  for  Vancouver.  We 
had  ten  courses.  Well,  I  didn't  have  cham- 
pagne. Champagne  is  tremendously  dear, 
you  know,  here,  and  not  very  good ;  but  I 
had  sherry  and  a  very  good  Burgundy.  Of 
course  I  didn't  get  cigarettes  from  the  hotel ; 
I  always  carry  my  own.  But  now,  what  do 
you  think  the  bill,  including  the  wine,  came 
to?" 

"  I  have  no  idea,"  said  the  missionary, 
quite  truly. 

"  Only  four  pounds  !  I  was  quite  taken 
aback  when  I  saw  it ;  but  of  course  I  paid 
it,  and  didn't  ask  any  questions.  I  just 
smiled  upon  the  clerk  who  took  the  money ; 
but,  as  I  say,  I  showed  it  to  a  friend  after- 
wards, and  we  chuckled  over  it  together.  I 
have  often  noticed  that  they  favour  me  at 
hotels.  I  always  make  a  point  of  talking  in 
a  friendly  way  to  the  clerks  and  the  waiters  ; 
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they  like  it,  and  it  doesn't  do  me  any 
harm." 

"  Now  that  I  think  of  it,"  the  missionary 
spoke  meditatively,  "  I  have  seen  your  name 
in  the  papers.  I  have  read  a  description 
of  you." 

She  brightened  visibly  ;  an  obvious  thrill 
of  pleasure  went  through  her  frame.  "  Oh, 
I  dare  say  ;  I  write  a  good  deal,  you  know, 
in  various  journals,  and  several  of  my  friends 
who  do  interviewing  have  threatened  to 
publish  a  sketch  of  me.  What  was  the 
name  of  the  paper  ?  When  one  is  flying 
round  the  world  one  can't  keep  up  to  date 
with  these  things." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  your  friends  have 
been  so  personal  as  you  suppose.  I  merely 
meant  that  even  at  a  remote  mission  station 
I  have  read  paragraphs  concerning  the  '  New 
Woman.'" 

She  was  disappointed,  and  she  was  still  so 
young  and  full  of  life  that  she  had  not  the 
heart  to  conceal  it,  but  in  a  moment  she  took 
up  the  new  theme  with  all  her  former  zest. 

"And  being  in  a  remote  mission-station, 
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I  suppose  you  believed  the  idiotic  and 
transcendent  rubbish  that  is  written  about 
her.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  and  you 
may  believe  me.  I  have  been  three  years 
at  Girton,  and  I've  lived  in  town  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  I've  travelled  round  the  world, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  '  New  Woman ' 
is  a  pure  myth.  She  is  a  ridiculous  and 
horrid  phantasm,  evolved  out  of  the  brains 
of  a  few  authors  who  did  not  know  what 
else  to  interest  the  public  with,  and  believed 
in  only  by  the  simple  and  credulous,  who 
unfortunately,  however,  go  to  make  up  the 
greater  portion  of  every  community.  Oh, 
she's  been  a  great  scare,  I  admit,  but  there's 
absolutely  nothing  in  it." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  missionary. 
"  I  thought  that  I  had  classified  you." 

"Well,  as  youve  come  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  I  won't  be  offended.  I  am  not  thin- 
skinned  any  way ;  I  can  always  get  on  with 
a  man  who  says  what  he  thinks.  I  adore 
plain  downright  dealing." 

"  What  are  the  mythical  attributes  ?  "  he 
asked. 
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"  The  characteristics  of  the  myth  ?  Well, 
in  the  first  place,  she  has  no  principle.  Now 
why,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  I  ask  you, 
should  woman  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  be  supposed  to  have  less  principle 
than  she  had  in  all  the  other  centuries  ? 
She  may  live  in  a  different  way  ;  she  may  be 
happy  and  live  in  a  flat,  and  have  a  latchkey, 
instead  of  sitting  snarling  over  the  fire  at 
her  brothers  wife  who  doesn't  want  her. 
She  may  earn  her  own  living  instead  of 
insisting  that  some  man  should  pay  her  bills. 
She  may  make  good,  downright  honest 
friendships  with  men  instead  of  merely  flirt- 
ing with  them  in  a  ballroom ;  and  if  she 
doesn't  believe  in  religion  she  can  stay  at 
home  from  church  instead  of  continuing  to 
keep  up  a  respectable  sham.  Do  these 
things  necessarily  take  away  her  principle  ? 
I  tell  you,  the  men  and  women  that  go 
about  saying  that  a  woman  does  not  believe 
in  anything  because  she  does  not  believe 
in  shamming,  prove  themselves  to  be  far 
more  unprincipled  than  the  modern  women 
I  have  met." 
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She  was  very  young  ;  she  had  her 
enthusiasms,  and  this  was  evidently  one 
of  them.  She  looked  at  the  missionary 
with  bright  red  cheeks,  but  she  was  not 
abusing  him  ;  she  was  rather  appealing  to 
him. 

"  All  that  may  be  quite  true,"  said  the 
missionary, — "you  have,  as  you  say,  a  very 
fair  right  to  judge  ;  but  why  do  you  proclaim 
your  opinion  to  me  in  the  name  of  heaven  ? 
Why  heaven  ?  " 

"  Did  I  say  in  the  name  of  heaven  ?  "  She 
laughed.  "Well,  then,  in  the  name  of  the 
sky — it  is  all  one  to  me — in  the  name  of  the 
blue  distance,  in  the  name  of  the  ether,  why 
should  I  be  supposed  to  be  unprincipled 
because  I  drink  plenty  of  wine  and  smoke 
cigarettes  ?  If  you  saw  a  man  taking  wine 
and  smoking  just  as  I  do,  would  you  argue 
that  he  would  tell  lies,  and  break  vows,  and 
be  indifferent  as  to  his  personal  dignity  and 
moral  worth  ?  I  suppose  that  if  you  are 
a  rabid  teetotaler  and  an  anti-tobacconist 
you  do  argue  that  way ;  but  the  facts  would 
not  bear  you  out." 
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"  I  am  not  a  tobacconist  of  any  sort,"  said 
the  missionary,  smiling. 

She  laughed  the  blithest  happiest  laugh. 

"  Another  characteristic  of  the  myth,"  she 
said,  "  is  that  she  has  no  heart  ;  she  does 
not  care  for  the  young  or  the  aged.  Now, 
do  you  suppose  that  evolution  has  suddenly 
come  to  a  standstill,  and  that  a  new  thing 
has  been  created  ?  Heretofore  women  have 
always  been  known  to  be  tender-hearted ; 
men  are  supposed  to  have  a  soft  corner  in 
their  hearts  also :  but  now  there  is  suddenly 
a  break  in  all  the  laws  of  heredity,  and 
a  race  of  girls  has  sprung  up  that  possesses 
none  of  the  softer  sentiments.  Because 
they  live  in  flats  and  have  latchkeys,  or  do 
something  else  typical,  whatever  it  may  be, 
they  are  supposed  to  kick  aside  anything 
that  is  weak  or  ailing  without  the  slightest 
compunction.  What  I  want  to  know  is, 
where  this  race  of  women  has  come  from.  It 
is  a  very  bad  compliment  to  the  very  mothers 
who  are  weeping  over  the  revolt  of  their 
daughters  to  suppose  that  their  children  have 
got  made  up  in  some  way  without  any  heart." 
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The  missionary  with  strong  sagacious  face 
was  still  observing  her  benignly. 

"  I  see " — he  joined  the  points  of  his 
fingers  together  as  he  spoke — "  you  are  not 
unprincipled,  and  you  are  not  unfeeling." 

"You  have  only  my  word  for  it,"  she 
laughed. 

"  I  am  old  enough,"  said  the  missionary, 
"  to  know  whom  to  believe.  I  believe  you. 
I  regret  that  in  using  the  term  I  applied 
to  you  I  should  have  appeared  to  make 
an  accusation  " 

"  Oh  !  not  at  all ;  don't  apologize.  1 
always  gird  up  my  loins  and  experience 
a  holy  joy  when  I  hear  the  '  New  Woman  9 
mentioned,  for  I  love  to  defend  my  sex." 

He  made  a  courteous  inclination  of  the 
head. 

"What  sort  of  joy  ?  " 

"  Holy  joy,"  she  repeated  boisterously. 

"Your  good  principle  and  your  good 
feeling  we  have  admitted" — he  was  speak- 
ing in  a  pleasant  argumentative  way, — "  but 
why  characterize  your  sentiments  as  holy  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  think  I  had  been  using  a  Bible 
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quotation  " — she  laughed,  — <(  and  of  course 
in  your  estimation  anything  whatever  con- 
nected with  the  Bible  makes  the  word 
appropriate.'' 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  he  replied  with  un- 
ruffled courtesy  ;  "  for  example,  a  man  who 
takes  his  oath  upon  the  Bible  and  perjures 
himself  does  not  do  a  holy  thing." 

She  laughed  immensely  at  the  retort,  and 
liked  him  better  for  it. 

She  protested,  "  If  you  admit  that  I  am 
affectionate  and  good-principled,  I  don't 
mind  in  the  least  what  else  you  accuse  me 
of.  But  now  I  want  to  get  clearly  into  your 
mind  the  point  that  I  make  ;  I  always  in- 
struct everybody  on  the  subject.  One  hears 
about  this  '  new  woman,'  and  the  'girl  of  the 
period,'  and  the  '  Jin  de  Steele  woman  ; '  now 
I  wish  you  to  bear  witness  that  I  think  I  am 
as  fair  a  specimen  of  the  class  abused  as  you 
can  have.  I  am  1  emancipated,'  I  am  '  ad- 
vanced,' in  fact,  I  am  the  '  new  woman,'  so 
far  as  she  is  not  a  myth.  Of  course  there 
is  no  class  of  people,  either  men  or  women, 
that  has  not  its  black  sheep,  and  its  saints, 
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too,  for  that  matter.  I  don't  claim  to  be 
either  one  or  the  other;  I  am  simply  an 
average  specimen  of  the  class  of  women 
that  are  often  called  'fast/  Well,  now,  I 
maintain  that  I  am  just  as  sound  in  heart 
and  morals  as  if  I  spent  my  life  moping  by 
a  sitting-room  fire.  I  can  prove  it  to  you, 
too." 

She  finished  with  a  little  nod  of  her  head, 
and  paused  a  moment.  There  was  a  certain 
self-conscious  twitching  about  the  muscles 
of  her  youthful  mouth  which  suggested  that 
something  interesting  concerning  herself  was 
to  be  revealed.  He  continued  to  listen  with 
the  same  benign  look  of  keen  observation. 

"  I  don't  mind  telling  you — in  fact,  I've 
told  people  before ;  I  don't  see  why  I  should 
mind.  Several  years  ago  I  fell  very  much 
in  love  myself.  A  very  nice  fellow  used  to 
come  and  see  me  sometimes  ;  we  neither  of 
us  intended  it,  and  before  we  either  of  us 
knew  what  was  up,  we  were  both  in  love. 
It  wasn't  our  fault,  but  there  we  were,  you 
see.  It  was  Nature  that  made  the  world, 
not  we,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  you  believe 
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that  the  Almighty  is  at  the  back  of  Nature. 
Of  course  I  don't  know  anything  about  that ; 
Nature  is  enough  for  me  :  but,  as  I  say,  it 
wasn't  our  fault.  Well,  he  was  engaged 
to  another  girl  before  he  ever  saw  me. 
What  did  we  do  ?  Did  we  act  in  an  un- 
principled manner  ?  We  agreed  that  she 
was  weak  and  poor,  and  needed  protection, 
and  that  he  would  be  a  rascal  if  he  did  not 
go  on  with  the  marriage.  Well,  now,  I  live 
in  the  same  place  as  that  man  ;  I  know  quite 
well  that  his  marriage  to  her  has  not  altered 
the  fact  that  he  preferred  me ;  but  I  never 
have  any  dealings  with  him  except  through 
his  wife.  I  would  not  do  such  a  shabby 
thing,  and  at  the  same  time  pretend  to  be 
a  friend  to  her  ;  but  I  know  lots  of  women 
who  would  do  it  who  look  upon  me  as  quite 
an  outcast  from  society.  Now,  I  have  an 
immense  amount  of  affection  for  that  man. 
I'd  give  all  that  I  possess  at  any  time  to 
help  him  out  of  a  difficulty  ;  but  I  should  not 
care  for  him  at  all — I  should  absolutely 
despise  him,  if  he  came  philandering  after 
me  when  his   poor  little  affectionate  wife 
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is  slaving  all  day  over  his  dinner  and  his 
babies." 

It  is  often  difficult  to  estimate  the  pitch 
of  ones  own  voice  in  the  rattle  of  a  train. 
She  was  perhaps  not  to  be  blamed  if,  in  the 
interest  of  her  theme,  her  voice  was  a  little 
louder  than  was  necessary ;  but  the  mis- 
sionary looked  round  apprehensively  to  see 
if  any  of  their  fellow-travellers  could  have 
overheard. 

"Now,"  she  cried,  "what  do  you  think  of 
that  ?  Can  you  say  that  my  conduct  in  the 
matter  has  not  been  perfectly  '  womanly '  ?  " 

"  You  certainly  acted  on  principle  " 

Instead  of  finishing,  he  obviously  hesitated, 
then  added,  "  Although  you  adore  candour 
— I  think  that  is  all  that  I  had  better  say." 

"  What  else  have  you  to  say  ?  "  she  asked 
with  great  curiosity. 

He  looked  down  at  the  points  of  his  fingers, 
which,  elbows  on  his  knees,  he  was  still  care- 
fully matching  together. 

"  My  idea  of  what  is  perfectly  womanly  is 
perhaps  derived  from  a  character  who  did 
not  discuss  the  deep  things  of  her  life,  but 
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pondered  them  in  her  heart."  Then  he 
looked  up.  "  I  am  preaching  to  you,  you 
see.    I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  sermon." 

"  Oh,  certainly," — with  good  nature.  "  I 
never  go  to  hear  sermons,  so  I  should  be 
thankful  when  they  are  given  me  without 
that  effort." 

"  I  thought  perhaps  your  feelings  would 
be  hurt,"  he  said. 

She  was  quick  enough  to  see  that  look 
and  tone  were  meant  to  suggest  that  had 
she  appreciated  his  meaning  she  would  have 
felt  offence.  She  hid  this  under  an  air  of 
amused  good  nature. 

"  I  have  a  holy  horror  of  touchiness,"  she 
persisted. 

He  rose  to  say  good  night. 

"  An  old  man  who  has  conceived  a  hearty 
respect  for  you  would  feel  it  an  honour  to 
shake  hands,"  he  said. 

"  Honest  Injun  ?  or  is  it  sarcasm  ? " 

In  a  moment  his  benign  aspect  answered 
for  itself.  She  entered  into  the  hand-shak- 
ing heartily. 

"And  yet,"  he  said,  "I  think  you  had 
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better  not  use  the  word  '  holy '  to  describe 
your  own  emotions." 

"  Oh,  really !  upon  my  word  !  Why 
not?" 

"  It  betrays  a  lack  of  literary  perception. 
It  is  neither  amusing  nor  appropriate." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  iHllI  DON'T  see  why  you  should  trouble 
Ssll    yourself  to  chatter  to  people  who 
despise  you,  Polly,"  said  the  discontented 
journalist. 

"  Because  I  don't  affect,  like  you,  to  be 
Shelley's  Moon,  and  find  no  object  in  heaven 
or  earth  worthy  my  attention.  Pessimism 
and  despair  may  suit  your  style  of  beauty  ;  it 
would  look  idiotic  upon  me." 

"It  is  such  a  ghastly  season  of  the  year 
to  be  travelling.  I  think  the  Christmas 
holiday  is  the  most  odious  of  seasons  in  all 
parts  of  the  world." 

"  I  would  rather  spend  Christmas  Day  in 
ten  railway  trains  than  at  home,  where  one 
is  expected  to  go  to  church,  and  visit  the 
poor,  and  be  bored." 
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"  If  it  continues  to  snow  in  the  mountains 
we  may  have  to  spend  New  Year's  Day 
as  well  in  this  train,  before  we  get  to 
Montreal." 

The  other  looked  out  of  the  window. 

"  It  would  be  beastly  cold  to  be  turned 
out  upon  the  snow  somewhere  among  the 
Rockies,"  she  said.  "  If  it  came  to  that  it 
would  remind  me  of  a  time  once  when  I  was 
about  fourteen  and  walked  out  of  the  house 
in  wrinter  in  my  sleep.  How  my  father  did 
row  me  about  it  the  next  day,  to  be  sure! 
The  old  fellow  seemed  to  think  that  I  was 
responsible  for  my  actions." 

"  How  far  did  you  go  ?  " — with  languid 
interest. 

"  Oh !  not  farther  than  halfway  down  our 
garden,  happily.  But  I  used  frequently  to 
find  myself  wandering  about  the  passages. 
I  was  qtiite  a  crack  somnambulist." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  ever  done 
anything  so  interesting.  Have  you  outgrown 
the  talent  ?  " 

"  Rather!  " — here  a  sudden  thrilling  laugh 
of  great  amusement — "  or  I  should  not  have 
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travelled  round  the  world  so  easily.  Hang 
it !  what  magnificent  messes  one  could  get 
one's  self  into  that  way." 

They  began  now  the  process  of  what 
might  be  called  undressing  for  the  night, 
but  what  was  in  reality  exchanging  one  set 
of  outside  wraps  for  another.  When  they 
had  turned  out  of  their  own  compartment 
to  allow  the  beds  to  be  made,  the  sad-eyed 
woman  began  unrolling  a  grey  dressing- 
jacket.  Little  Miss  Polly  produced  a  bundle 
of  blue  silk,  and  began  displaying  it  with 
a  pride  and  satisfaction  which  rode  rough- 
shod over  the  others  indifference.  She  was 
a  very  natural  girl,  chubby,  dimpled,  and 
fond  of  dress.  Her  name  happened  to  be 
Mary  Howard. 

"  Look  here,  this  is  that  lovely  thing  I 
bought  in  Persia.  I  have  dedicated  it  to 
night  travelling  ;  it  will  keep  the  dust  out 
of  one's  hair  and  clothes,  you  know,  without 
giving  one  a  stuffy  feeling.  Isn't  it  a 
magnificent  blue  ?  " 

"  It  is  just  yards  and  yards  of  stuff.  There 
is  no  shape  about  it.   How  do  you  keep  it  on  ?" 
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"I  am  the  shape;  this  is  the  drapery.  I 
learned  from  the  natives  how  to  put  it  on. 
This  is  the  formula :  once  over  the  head, 
twice  round  the  neck,  and  then  the  long  end 
loosely  over  your  head  and  shoulders  like 
a  shawl.    So  !  " 

"  Picturesque  !  " — critically, — "  but  it's  not 
in  character ;  you  look  something  like  a 
coloured  image  in  a  church. " 

Mary  Howard  had  a  certain  daintiness 
about  her  which  was  distinctly  womanly. 
When  she  had  wrapped  herself  in  the  blue 
silk  veil,  she  took  off  her  boots  and  put 
on  warm  woollen  slippers  of  the  same  hue. 
This,  of  course,  took  place  behind  the  heavy 
curtains  that  shut  her  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  car.  She  stretched  out  her  winsey  skirts 
very  straight  and  smooth  as  she  lay  upon 
the  couch ;  then  she  drew  up  the  blanket, 
leaned  back  upon  the  pillows,  and  went  to 
sleep. 

The  train  jolted  on ;  every  one  else  in  the 
car  went  to  sleep,  too,  even  the  commercial 
travellers  who  sat  up  long  in  the  smoking 
compartment  so  that  the  black  porter  was 
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very  sleepy  indeed  before  he  could  settle 
himself  for  the  night.  The  black  porter  sat 
on  a  stool  in  the  little  passage  that  led  to 
the  ladies'  dressing-room ;  he  leaned  his 
head  against  the  wall  and  slept  as  soundly 
as  in  a  bed,  because  he  was  accustomed  to 
it  ;  the  jolting  of  the  car  was  to  him  a 
lullaby. 

The  train  went  in  and  out  of  the  snow- 
sheds  in  the  Eagle  Pass  by  which  it  was 
crossing  the  Gold  Range.  The  sleeping 
travellers  knew  nothing  of  sheds  and  moun- 
tains, lakes  and  rivers.  Long  after  midnight 
the  train  came  to  a  place  where  the  snow 
was  so  deep  on  certain  curves  that  they  had 
to  go  slowly.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  slackening 
of  speed  which  disturbed  one  sleeper  in  the 
palace  car.  - 

Mary  Howard  sat  up  in  her  berth,  and  with 
groping  uncertain  hands  pushed  down  her 
blanket.  She  separated  her  curtains,  slipped 
out,  and  stood  alone  in  the  narrow  passage 
between  the  long  rows  of  curtained  berths. 
The  eye  of  the  shaded  night-lamp  looked 
down  upon  a  little  blue-draped  figure  shod 
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in  noiseless  wool.  Sleep  had  a  softening 
effect  on  a  face  that,  at  its  happiest,  when 
awake,  was  gay  rather  than  satisfied.  She 
stood  a  moment  at  the  entrance  of  the  little 
passage  in  which  the  porter  slept ;  she  did 
not  see  him  because  her  pretty  eyes  were 
fast  closed,  but  no  doubt  she  perceived  him 
with  the  mysterious  perception  of  the  som- 
nambulist, for  she  avoided  brushing  his  knee 
with  her  petticoat,  and  he  slept  on. 

At  the  end  of  the  passage  there  were  two 
doors,  one  opening  into  the  dressing-room 
and  one  on  to  the  rear  platform  of  the  car. 
A  walled-in  compartment  shut  out  the  view 
of  what  was  passing  here  from  any  one 
inside  the  car ;  no  one  heard  the  heavy 
handle  of  the  outer  door  turn,  no  one  felt 
the  breath  of  icy  wind  that  rushed  in  at  the 
transient  opening.  The  girl  stepped  outside 
upon  the  platform,  and  shut  the  door  behind 
her. 

No  doubt  in  her  mind  some  dream  was 
going  forward  ;  perhaps  it  was  a  reminiscence 
of  past  somnambulistic  adventures  which 
she  had  that  evening  recalled  ;  perhaps  it 
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was  a  vision  of  the  "  men  friends  "  of  Van- 
couver, to  whom,  upon  this  very  platform, 
she  had  bidden  farewell.  Whatever  the 
motive  in  the  sleeping  mind,  she  put  her 
hand  upon  the  rail,  slowly  descended  the 
three  steps  of  the  carriage,  and  then  stepped 
off  into  the  winter  night. 

The  train  was  going  slowly  ;  the  girl  fell 
four  or  five  feet  down  a  low  embankment, 
and  landed  upon  a  bed  of  snow.  This  was 
her  awakening  ;  and  shocked,  terrified,  un- 
able to  conceive  what  had  befallen  her,  she 
lay  for  a  minute  gazing  at  the  expanse  of 
the  starry  heaven,  at  the  shadowy  moun- 
tains, at  the  glimmering  snow  around  her, 
at  the  receding  lights  of  the  rattling  train. 
It  was  the  sight  of  these  lights  moving  in 
the  distance  that  recalled  her  to  reality.  She 
rose  up  and  shrieked  ;  she  shrieked  wildly, 
madly,  till  the  thunder  of  the  train  had  died 
in  the  clear  cold  air. 

She  sank  back  upon  the  snow,  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands.  Gradually  it  came 
to  her  mind  what  must  have  occurred.  Her 
former  sleep-walking  experiences  came  to 
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her  aid ;  something  in  the  sensations  she 
was  passing  through  recalled  previous  sen- 
sations, and  gave  the  clue  to  what  otherwise 
would  have  been  inexplicable.  Her  first 
feeling  of  mad,  panic-stricken  anger  against 
those  on  board  the  train  passed  away;  no 
one  was  to  blame,  and  yet  the  fact  remained 
— the  awful  fact  of  her  present  situation. 

Again  she  rose  and  looked  about  her ;  there 
was  not  in  the  snow-clad  hills  a  single  light 
to  be  seen.  She  climbed  up  to  the  track. 
The  snow  lay  under  the  starlight  unbroken, 
as  far  as  she  could  see,  except  for  the  two 
dark  lines  of  rails.  It  was  too  dark  to  see 
whither  the  curving  road  led  in  either  direc- 
tion. She  could  only  discern  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  as  they  showed  against  the 
starry  sky,  and  the  glimmering  snow  for  a 
few  feet  immediately  around  her.  In  this 
small  space  she  perceived  that  the  side  of 
the  hill  on  which  she  had  fallen  rose  abruptly, 
and  that  on  the  other  side  the  embankment 
sloped  some  fifty  feet  to  a  wide  valley.  In 
the  valley  she  heard  the  sound  of  a  rushing 
river. 
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She  was  not  more  adventurous  or  heroic 
than  is  the  average  woman.  She  had 
travelled  far,  it  was  true,  but  the  dangers 
which,  in  her  own  version  of  her  exploits, 
she  had  always  vigorously  triumphed  over, 
had  been  chiefly  imaginary  ;  she  had  suffi- 
cient good  sense  to  be  inwardly  conscious 
that  it  was  so.  Now,  realizing  that,  unpro- 
tected as  she  was  from  the  cold  and  unknown 
dangers,  she  might  easily  be  out  of  reach  of 
any  succour,  she  perceived  that  no  affecta- 
tion of  courage  would  avail  her,  that  no 
glorious  account  which  she  might  ever  write 
of  her  own  prowess  would  compensate  for 
her  present  suffering. 

What  danger  she  might  be  in  from  bears 
or  wolves,  she  did  not  know  ;  the  darkness 
became  full  of  shadowy  shapes  and  un- 
imaginable terrors  ;  but  to  remain  still,  lightly 
clad,  in  the  winter  night  was  certain  death. 
She  could  walk  nowhere  but  upon  the  line, 
shaven  smooth  by  the  engine's  plough,  for 
the  snow  lay  drifted  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
deep  upon  the  hillside.  At  first  she  hurt 
her  small  feet  badly  again  and  again,  because 
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she  could  not  see  the  hard  sleepers,  but 
gradually  she  learnt  to  measure  her  pace 
to  their  distance,  and  then  she  got  on 
better. 

She  often  cast  frightened  glances  behind, 
but  in  all  the  darkness  there  was  nothing — 
neither  sound,  nor  movement,  nor  shape — 
which  increased  her  alarm. 

When  she  had  had  time  to  discover  that 
in  the  present  solitude  there  was  nothing  to 
terrify,  her  fears  began  to  centre  about  the 
settlement  towards  which  she  supposed  her- 
self to  be  going.  How  could  she  tell  whether 
she  would  find  friends  or  enemies  in  any 
house  which  she  ventured  to  disturb  ?  She 
remembered  with  relief  that  what  money  and 
valuables  she  had  brought  on  her  journey 
were  secreted  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress. 
Some  of  her  hardihood  came  back  with  the 
knowledge  that  she  was  not  without  that 
magic  power  which,  so  far,  had  always 
served  her  in  every  emergency.  In  imagina- 
tion she  began  to  conduct  shrewd  bargains 
with  such  settlers  or  Indians  as  she  might  be 
fortunate  enough  to  meet.    After  that  it 
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occurred  to  her  that  wealth  might  prove  her 
worst  foe ;  how  easy  it  would  be  in  this 
region  to  put  her  poor  little  body  out  of 
sight  to  gain  possession  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  Yet  she  did  not  throw  away 
the  money ;  she  had  too  great  an  idea  of 
her  own  power  of  finesse.  She  believed  that 
in  cleverness  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
she  could  outwit  even  evil-minded  folk.  By 
that  strange  lapse  of  attention  so  often 
seen  in  those  who  take  precautions,  while 
thinking  of  her  purse,  she  forgot  the  diamond 
ring  upon  her  hand,  the  very  diamond  of 
whose  dangerous  value  she  had  boasted  to 
the  missionary. 

A  vast  sky  of  sparkling  stars  above,  vast 
darkling  slopes  of  snow-clad  peaks  around — 
nothing  else  was  there,  but  the  black  valley, 
the  sound  of  the  river,  darkness,  solitude,, 
and  one  small  girlish  figure  walking  fast 
upon  the  curving  iron  road ;  it  was  very 
wonderful  —  the  ofirl  herself  had  enough 
poetic  feeling  to  realize  how  wonderful 
it  was. 

She  realized  her  picturesqueness  ;  she  did 
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not  realize  what  an  air  of  gentleness  and 
helplessness  hung  about  her  in  contrast,  as 
she  now  stood,  to  elements  which  she  could 
not  control.  She  had  so  lived  that  she  had 
conceived  of  herself  as  an  imperious  and 
indomitable  person,  admirable  because  she 
willed  it,  not  because  of  restraint.  She 
hardly  knew  that  she  only  lived  by  the  favour 
of  others  and  was  in  the  depths  of  her  own 
heart  gentle  and  fearful. 

She  knew  that  here  the  trains  only  passed 
in  each  direction  once  a  day.  She  knew 
that  no  train  was  due  now  until  the  next 
evening.  Her  only  chance  of  life  was  to 
find  some  shelter.  She  walked  a  long  way, 
and  yet  she  saw  no  sign  of  house  or  footstep. 
The  railroad  had  left  the  close  proximity 
of  the  nearest  slope,  and  was  now  crossing 
the  mouth  of  a  notch  or  gully. 

At  length  there  was  some  unevenness  in 
the  snow  on  either  side  of  the  narrow 
embankment  on  which  she  was  walking. 
She  discovered  that  at  this  point  a  sledge 
road  crossed  the  line ;  the  road  was  not 
much  beaten,  it  was  true — the  ruts  of  the 
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runners  and  the  prints  of  the  horse's  feet 
were  cut  deep  into  the  snow ;  still,  it  was 
certain  that  here  was  a  track  to  some  dwelling. 
It  struck  her  then  to  stoop  down  and  feel 
inside  the  prints  of  the  horse's  hoofs,  to 
discover  if  possible  which  way  he  had 
travelled.  Her  plump  white  fingers  ached 
in  contact  with  the  snow.  She  tried  a  great 
many  of  the  hoof-prints  before  she  felt  sure  ; 
but  at  length  she  satisfied  herself  that  in 
following  the  track  away  from  the  river  into 
a  wide  notch  in  the  hills,  she  would  be  going 
in  the  right  direction.  In  this  notch  there 
was  the  sound  of  a  mountain  stream ;  she 
saw  no  water  in  the  darkness. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  trudge 
on.  On  and  on  she  went  for  an  hour  or 
more.  At  length  she  descried  a  glow  in 
the  distant  darkness,  that  seemed  to  proceed 
from  some  artificial  light ;  it  did  not  look 
like  a  light  in  a  window,  yet  a  fire  of  some 
sort  it  certainly  was.  She  never  took  her 
eyes  off  it  as  she  walked ;  curiosity  was 
holding  the  balance  between  hope  and  fear. 
The   light   flickered    upon   the   black  air, 
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sometimes  brighter,  sometimes  less  bright. 
Alow  black  object  became  apparent,  outlined 
against  it.  When  she  came  nearer,  she  saw 
fences  by  the  roadside,  and  then  what  looked 
like  several  low  sheds  lying  at  different  angles 
to  one  another.  Beyond  that,  there  were 
only  the  slopes  of  the  notch,  which  here  had 
a  wide  level  bottom. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HEN  Mary  drew  near  the  huts,  her 
hopes  were  not  raised  by  hearing  up- 
roarious bursts  of  revelry  from  the  direction 
in  which  she  saw  the  light  of  the  fire.  It  was 
a  shout  of  many  voices  singing  at  once,  and 
laughing  as  they  sang ;  they  were  all  men's 
voices.  The  girl  felt  that  now  it  would  be 
necessary  to  take  her  life  in  her  hand  and 
demand  shelter  from  the  inhabitants,  who- 
ever they  might  be.  She  stood  just  inside 
the  fence  ;  a  sudden  feeling  of  faintness 
roused  her  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
her  courage. 

She  went  up  to  the  nearest  building,  but 
saw  no  sign  of  light  or  movement  within  it. 
It  was  a  dwelling  apparently,  and  she  had 
hoped  that  if  the  men  were  at  some  wild 
merry-making  outside,  she  might  find  some 
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woman  within.  She  knocked,  but  there  was 
no  answer.  She  opened  the  door  and 
ventured  in ;  it  was  quite  dark,  and  she  was 
afraid  to  venture  farther.  The  next  shed 
that  she  came  to  was  evidently  a  stable ;  she 
judged,  from  sounds  that  she  heard,  that 
there  were  both  oxen  and  horses  inside. 
She  ventured  nearer  to  the  third  building, 
behind  which  a  company  of  men  were  evidently 
holding  some  sort  of  festival. 

She  remembered  now  at  what  time  of  the 
year  she  was  travelling.  A  sudden  hope 
sprang  up  in  her  mind  that  the  revel  might  be 
held  in  honour  of  the  festival  of  the  Church  ; 
if  so,  she  might  have  nothing  to  fear.  She 
did  not  believe  in  religion,  but  at  this  time 
she  realized  its  use.  It  was  this  hope  that 
inspired  her  with  courage  to  follow  the  path 
round  the  last  shed,  and  to  take  one  step 
beyond  the  last  shadowing  wall,  to  see  what 
was  to  be  seen. 

The  sight  that  met  her  eye  was  indeed 
/a  festival  in  honour  of  Christmas,  but  not 
of  that  devout  sort  which  would  have  rendered 
her  fearless. 
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In  the  centre  lay  heaped  the  red  logs  of 
what  had  been  a  huge  bonfire.  Yellow  flame 
still  sometimes  leaped  from  them,  but  a  hot 
red  glow  was  the  principal  part  of  the  firelight. 
All  around  this,  seated,  some  on  logs,  some 
upon  the  ground,  were  a  company  of  about 
twelve  men,  dressed  in  the  roughest  fashion. 
With  two  exceptions  they  were  not  only 
hardened  and  wild-looking,  but  evidently  of 
a  low  grade  in  the  social  scale.  Of  the  two 
who  as  evidently  did  not  belong  to  the  same 
class,  the  more  noticeable  was  apparently 
master  of  the  place,  or  for  the  time  being 
king  of  the  revels.  He  sat  upon  a  seat 
somewhat  raised  above  the  others  and  at 
the  side  of  the  ring  opposite  to  the  snow-pile 
against  which  Mary  stood.  Her  knowledge 
of  the  world  was  of  such  sort  that  she 
recognized  the  type  to  which  his  face  belonged 
instantly.  He  was  a  man  who  had  early 
worked  his  way  through  all  the  vices  of 
society,  and  having  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  outcast,  had  brought  to  the  wild  Western 
life  an  education  which  enabled  him  to  develop 
its  most  dangerous  elements.     He  had  a 
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handsome  daring  face,  and  wore  a  battered 
remnant  of  gentility  in  his  haughty  bearing. 

The  first  moment  that  the  young  English- 
woman stood  among  the  snow-heaps  in  the 
darkling  confines  of  the  firelight  was  enough 
to  give  her  a  tolerably  clear  comprehension 
of  the  beings  with  whom  she  had  to  do. 
She  had  forgotten  the  diamond  upon  her 
hand  ;  involuntarily  the  same  hand  stole  to 
her  breast  to  feel  if  the  packet  of  money 
hidden  there  lay  well  concealed.  Just  one 
moment  she  hesitated,  and  then  she  would 
have  turned  and  fled  anywhere  into  the 
pitiless  wilderness,  but  she  had  not  the 
opportunity. 

With  a  howl  of  terror,  one  of  the  roughest 
of  the  men  threw  down  his  cards  and  stag- 
gered to  his  feet.  They  all  looked  toward 
the  figure  at  which  he  pointed. 

Those  who  sat  with  their  backs  to  her 
stumbled  over'  each  other  in  the  panic  of 
terror  with  which  they  turned  and  faced 
/her. 

They  had  all  been  drinking  freely ;  the 
terror  of  more  than  one  of  them  found  vent 
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in  a  groan  or  cry.  The  rougher  men  stood 
huddled  together  between  her  and  the  fire  ; 
the  master  of  the  carouse  stood  up  in  his 
place,  staring  with  keen  anxiety.  Twice  he 
passed  his  hands  before  his  eyes  ;  he  desired 
to  proclaim  that  he  saw  nothing,  but  he  only 
continued  to  stare. 

What  courage  the  girl  had  had,  and  all 
her  worldly  shrewdness  and  bargaining 
spirit,  forsook  her,  perhaps  by  very  sym- 
pathy with  the  terror  she  inspired.  Her 
heart  so  beat  with  the  fear  of  what  might 
happen  when  these  men  regained  their 
courage  that  she  was  powerless  to  do  other 
than  simply  stand  motionless  before  them. 

Then  suddenly  some  of  the  foremost 
kneeled  before  her  on  the  ground,  and,  with 
abject  gestures,  began  to  mutter  to  them- 
selves, and  to  her,  rhythmic  sentences.  The 
man  who  had  first  seen  her,  a  big  half-tipsy 
Celt,  began  in  Irish  accents  to  whine  out  the 
conclusion  that  he  also  had  reached. 

"It's  the  Howly  Motherr  herself!  May 
the  Saints  presarve  us  !  May  Hiven  have 
mercy  on  our  sowls,  for  we  need  it  this  day. 
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It's  the  Howly  Moth  err  come  to  tell  us  what, 
sinners  we  arr." 

There  she  stood  in  the  eternal  sanctity  of 
young  and  beautiful  womanhood,  her  eyes 
wide  and  bright  with  piteous  excitement,  her 
rounded  cheeks  pallid  with  fear.  The  winter 
wind  moved  lightly  what  folds  of  her  blue 
veil  were  hanging  loose  from  her  head  down- 
ward ;  the  hand  that  had  in  reality  been 
feeling  for  the  safety  of  her  purse  seemed 
to  be  laid  in  saintly  meekness  upon  her 
breast,  and  in  the  firelight  the  diamond  upon 
it  flashed  as  the  stars  flashed  in  the  black 
heaven  above.  Behind  her,  stretching  into 
illimitable  shadow,  was  the  wilderness  of 
mountain  snow  across  which  no  earthly 
woman  could  have  come  alone,  beside  her 
ithe  wall  of  the  rude  stable  through  which 
the  movements  of  the  oxen  could  be  heard 
- — and  it  was  Christmas  night. 

Some  dim  dramatic  notion  of  the  meaning 
of  the  scene,  of  the  character  that  had  been 
thrust  upon  her,  was  not  long  in  coming  to 
"^the  girl's  quick  mind.    She  did  not  at  first 
grasp  its  full  significance  ;  she  thought  of  it 
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as  the  transient  farce  of  a  moment.  The 
men  at  her  feet,  half  drunk,  were  mastered 
by  the  superstitions  of  their  class.  She  per- 
ceived that  it  was  with  their  leader  that  she 
would  have  to  do ;  he,  hardened  and  reck- 
less, was  coming  in  a  moment  to  kick  aside 
the  delusion  with  a  sneer,  so  she  thought. 

He  did  come  ;  he  did  kick  aside  some- 
thing, but  it  was  only  the  bodies  of  the 
kneeling  men  who  were  in  his  way.  He 
strode  up  fiercely  and  stood  before  her  ;  he 
bent  his  handsome,  reckless,  wicked  face 
down  to  the  level  of  hers,  and  stared  hard. 

She  had  never  before  experienced  such  a 
misery  of  fear  and  dislike,  for  she  had  never 
had  cause ;  yet  even  in  this  moment,  know- 
ing that  upon  this  man's  pleasure  hung  her 
life,  she  did  not  betray  her  repulsion  ;  she 
looked  at  him  steadily ;  she  tried  to  speak. 

She  made  the  motion  of  throat  and  lips 
that  produces  voice,  but  no  voice  came,  only 
the  faintest  whisper,  that  hardly  reached 
her  own  ears.  She  realized  now  what  that 
strange  strained  feeling  in  her  throat  had 
been  as  she  had  walked  through  the  winter 
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night  :  the  intense  cold  had  robbed  her  of 
the  power  of  speech.  She  stood  before  her 
persecutor  dumb. 

Upon  her  art  of  argument  and  persuasion 
she  had  relied  as  the  only  weapon  by  which 
she  could  possibly  save  herself.  Finding 
that  she  was  unable  to  speak,  losing  at  the 
same  moment  all  hope,  the  pathos  of  her 
situation  brought  to  her  the  sudden  impulse 
to  hide  her  face  and  weep  bitterly.  She 
overcame  it  with  instinctive  courage,  but 
upon  her  face  was  written  a  mute  appeal 
that  no  dramatic  effort  could  have  painted 
there. 

The  man  who  for  a  minute,  with  eyes 
that  were  bold  enough,  had  inspected  the 
youthful  contour  of  the  face,  the  rich  veiling, 
the  simplicity  of  her  gown,  suddenly,  still 
staring  at  her,  staggered  backwards ;  even 
in  the  firelight  the  sudden  pallor  of  his  face, 
the  haggard  drawing  of  its  lines,  was  visible. 

On  seeing  that  he  had  given  way,  the 
]&ig  Irishman  threw  himself  with  his  face 
upon  the  ground,  and  cried  like  a  boy  who 
was  being  beaten,  with  mingled  howls  and 
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exclamations.  Three  of  the  men  slunk 
away  one  after  the  other  round  the  other 
end  of  the  shed ;  some  still  upon  their  knees 
continued  to  mumble  prayers. 

Grasping  at  the  straw  of  her  temporary 
safety,  a  longing  that  the  delusion  might 
continue  found  a  place  in  her  heart.  She 
had  no  hope  as  yet  that  this  might  be 
possible.  Although  with  little  perception 
of  the  remote  distance  between  her  inmost 
self  and  the  character  she  personated,  she 
still  felt  too  entirely  removed  from  all  that 
was  religious  and  supernatural  to  perceive 
to  the  full  the  excuse  for  the  men's  delusion. 
She  would  not  have  scrupled  to  act  the 
character  chance  had  assigned  to  her  if  she 
had  known  how  to  do  it  or  hoped  to  succeed, 
but  because  she  feared  to  play  a  part,  and 
because  she  abstained  from  natural  emotion 
lest  the  spell  should  be  broken,  the  men  saw 
nothing  but  a  silent  gentle  girl,  and  she 
perfectly  fulfilled  their  ideal,  such  inarticulate 
undefined  ideal  as  they  had,  of  the  Queen 
of  Heaven. 

The  only  man  who,  like  the  master  of  the 
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company,  bore  signs  of  having  lived  once 
in  civilization,  gathered  himself  up  now  from 
the  ground  where  all  this  time  he  had  been 
sitting,  and  came  forward.  He  was  de- 
formed and  thereby  dwarfed.  He  had  a 
lean,  nervous,  cynical  face.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  his  deformity  might  have  made 
him  interesting  if  he  had  not  seemed  so 
thoroughly  a  cad  in  spite  of  it.  She  feared 
him  the  more  because  of  his  ingrained 
caddishness.  All  this  time  he  had  been 
sitting  staring,  like  the  others,  at  the  appari- 
tion of  the  blue-veiled  woman ;  now  he  did 
not  bestow  further  attention  upon  her  appear- 
ance. He  touched  the  arm  of  the  man  who 
had  peered  so  rudely  in  her  face. 

"  I  thay,  Hamilton,  there  muth  be  a 
cawiage  or  a  cab  at  the  fwont  gate." 

Hamilton  turned  upon  him  with  upraised 
arm,  as  if  he  would  have  felled  him  with  one 
blow ;  then,  instantly  changing,  he  gave  a 
furtive  look  all  round,  as  fearing  he  knew 
not  what,  and  questioned  the  other's  face 
with  his  eyes. 

"Well,  I  thay,  you  might  ath  well  come 
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and  thee — mutht  have  come  here  thome  way, 
you  know." 

"  By   ,  shut  up  !  "     The  ejaculation 

came  from  the  other  in  muffled  haste,  and 
with  it  again  a  momentary  raising  of  the 
powerful  arm  as  if  it  twitched  to  take 
vengeance  upon  some  one  ;  and  then,  without 
another  word  or  glance,  without  another 
instant's  hesitation,  he  strode  past  the  men, 
past  the  fireplace,  round  the  other  end  of 
the  shed  where  some  of  the  men  had  already 
disappeared.  There  was  purpose  in  his 
stride ;  the  girl  knew  that  he  was  acting 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  deformed  dwarf 
who  followed  at  his  heels. 

She  was  left  now  alone  with  the  little 
group  of  men  whose  ignorant  superstition 
had  for  the  hour  been  changed  by  the  sight 
of  her  into  undoubting  devotion — such  devo- 
tion as  they  were  capable  of,  which  was 
manifested  chiefly  by  the  bringing  forward 
of  their  own  desires,  for,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  her  stay  with  them  must  be  very 
short,  they  had  already  begun  to  mingle 
audible   petitions  with  the  confused  Aves, 
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and  Paternosters,  that  she  could  neither  hear 
nor  understand.  To  her  astonishment  she 
heard  herself  besought  to  intercede  for  them. 
Accusing  themselves  wildly,  they  spoke  to 
her  as  if  she  must  be  aware  that  they  had 
killed  certain  of  their  enemies,  and  their 
desire  to  be  forgiven  in  heaven  was  confused 
with  bemoanings  concerning  a  penalty  to  be 
paid  on  earth. 

While  these  petitions  swiftly  proved  to 
her  the  reality  of  the  delusion  which  had 
occurred,  she  became  too  frightened  by  the 
nature  of  what  she  heard  to  think  how  best 
to  turn  the  delusion  to  her  own  account. 
Even  these  men  who  believed  in  her  divinity 
confessed  themselves  capable  of  violence  and 
murder,  and  no  doubt  she  had  more  to  fear 
from  those  others  who  did  not  believe. 

She  dared  not  continue  to  stand  where 
she  was  ;  her  back  was  to  the  path  by  which 
she  had  come,  for  down  that  path  assuredly 
the  men  who  had  gone  away  would  soon 
return.  Fearing  that  in  the  silent  snow  they 
might  steal  upon  her  unawares,  she  herself 
turned  and  went  slowly  back  to  meet  them. 
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There  was  a  certain  amount  of  dramatic 
instinct  in  the  very  blood  of  this  modern 
girl.  Too  much  afraid  to  play  a  part 
consciously,  she  yet  was  incapable,  within 
hearing  of  the  Aves,  which  were  still 
repeated,  of  walking  with  her  ordinary  free 
and  easy  gait ;  she  paced  slowly,  because 
she  was  afraid  of  what  might  await  her  at 
the  other  side,  and  the  mien  which  she 
instinctively  assumed  was  very  dignified  and 
very  modest.  Walking  thus,  with  the  Irish 
labourers  following  and  still  calling  upon 
her  in  prayer,  she  came  upon  the  open  space 
between  the  sheds,  in  front  of  that  first  shed 
which  seemed  to  be  the  dwelling-house. 

Several  of  the  men  had  been  examining 
the  road  with  a  lantern.  They  were  still 
standing  outside  the  gate  conversing  with 
one  another — not  peacefully ;  there  were 
signs  of  agitation  and  irritation  in  their  tones 
and  movements.  The  upshot  of  the  colloquy 
was  only  an  evident  increase  of  perplexity 
and  consternation  in  them  all.  The  girls 
mind  was  wide  awake  to  what  concerned  her 
safety ;  she  saw  clearly  that  she  must  be  at 
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so  great  a  distance  from  any  other  settlement 
or  dwelling  that  the  fact  that  they  found 
no  vehicle,  or  track  of  vehicle,  made  her 
appearance  seem  to  them  entirely  inexplicable, 
if  not  supernatural.  With  this  evidence  of 
the  isolation  of  her  present  situation  her  heart 
sank ;  she  was  tired,  hungry,  cold,  ill,  and  in  peril 
The  man  Hamilton  came  suddenly  in  from 
the  gate ;  some  further  thought  of  inquiry 
seemed  to  have  occurred  to  him.  With  an 
evident  effort  of  boldness,  again  he  came 
quite  near.  He,  too,  knelt  at  her  feet,  laying 
the  lantern  upon  the  ground ;  his  object  was 
not  prayer,  but  the  inspection  of  her  foot- 
gear. When  he  had  looked  for  a  full  minute 
at  the  dainty  woollen  slippers,  snow-caked 
though  they  were,  he  rose  and  recoiled  from 
her  again.  His  companions  came  up,  stand- 
ing behind  him  ;  the  lantern  remained  upon 
the  ground  like  a  footlight ;  they  all  looked 
at  the  weary  girlish  figure  it  displayed,  at 
the  face  in  its  blue  veil,  at  the  white  jewelled 
hands,  at  the  simple  petticoat  trimmed  with 
snow  as  with  ermine  edging,  at  the  tiny 
bedraggled  slippers  and  aching  feet. 
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"  She  can't  have  travelled  more  than  a 
mile  at  most,  and  kept  them  things  on  her 
feet."  The  words  came  in  a  low  cautious 
tone  from  one  of  the  men  at  the  back. 

"  She  ain't  no  ghost,"  whispered  another. 

The  voice  of  an  American  came  out  upon 
the  night  air  with  startling  clearness.  <(  I'd 
be  a  deal  less  scared,  for  my  part,  of  all  the 
ghosts  and  spirits  in  creation,  for  they  could 
have  come  here  quite  natural  accordin'  to 
their  usual  ways  of  going  about.  But  how 
this  sweet  blooming  gal  " 

Some  one  with  a  whispered  volley  of 
oaths  silenced  him. 

Some  one  else  instantly  exclaimed,  "  Stop 

it !    I'll  be  if  I  hear  another  word  of 

 language  afore  her." 

The  thrill  of  a  new  idea  seemed  suddenly 
to  pass  through  this  group  of  men  who  stood 
in  the  sceptical  attitude  toward  the  Madonna 
of  their  more  ignorant  fellows.  There  was 
an  instant's  hesitation,  and  then  the  dwarf 
took  his  hat  off  and  held  it  in  his  hand ;  the 
others  did  the  same  thing,  last  of  all  the 
master  of  the  place,  Hamilton. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


HE  girl  lay  alone  upon  a  small  camp  bed 
in  the  midst  of  the  one  long  low  room 
which  constituted  the  whole  interior  of  the 
dwelling-house.  On  either  side  of  her  was 
a  row  of  similar  camp  beds ;  they  were  all 
empty.  The  room  was  hot,  for  a  huge  fire 
of  logs  had  been  made  in  the  large  iron 
stove ;  the  room  was  dark,  except  for  fitful 
gleams  of  flame  light  that  struggled  through 
the  closed  dampers.  The  windows,  placed 
somewhat  high  in  the  wooden  walls,  were 
black  as  uncurtained  glass  is  black  when  it 
has  the  darkest  hour  of  night  behind  it. 
There  was  no  sound  but  the  soft  noise  of  the 
fire  which  had  ceased  to  crackle  and  the  dull 
tramping  of  animals  in  their  wooden  stables. 
The  stillness  of  snow  was  upon  the  land 
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outside,  the  stillness  of  sleep  upon  the  men 
who  had  gone  to  huddle  among  the  straw  in 
the  warmth  of  the  stalls. 

The  girl  was  not  asleep  ;  she  lay  motionless, 
afraid  to  rise  and  move  about  lest  her  move- 
ments might  in  some  way  be  spied  upon,  and 
she  might  thereby  endanger  herself.  She 
did  not  know  who  beside  herself  slept  or 
woke  ;  she  did  not  know  upon  what  terms 
she  held  her  present  safety ;  a  slow  fever 
from  the  chill  through  which  she  had  passed 
was  working  through  her  veins,  and  the 
profound  excitement  of  apprehension  and 
anxious  scheming  kept  the  current  of  thought 
coursing  within  her  brain. 

There  were  minutes  together  wherein  she 
could  not  make  herself  believe  that  she  lay 
where  she  did  lie,  and  in  the  heart  of  so 
strange  a  situation.  Surely  there  was  some 
mistake  ;  she  was  such  a  commonplace  person, 
well  meaning  too  ;  why  should  this  have 
befallen  her  ?  It  was  true  that  for  years 
the  main  object  of  her  existence  had  been 
to  appear  something  other  than  commonplace, 
something  much  more  daring  than  merely 
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well-meaning.  She  had  tried  to  dash  into 
literature  ;  she  had  dashed  into  foreign  travel, 
merely  because  to  be  inconspicuous  and 
ordinary  had  seemed  intolerable ;  and  yet 
now  she  found  herself  pleading  these  very 
attributes  against  the  caprice  of  a  too-cruel 
fate. 

All  the  time  she  showed  this  much  strength, 
physical  and  mental,  that  she  lay  still.  She 
perceived  that  it  was  in  order  that  she  might 
rest  that  a  dozen  rude  men  had  resigned 
house-room  and  comfort ;  it  would  be  well, 
then,  that  she  should  satisfy  their  expectations 
and  appear  to  rest.  For  her,  in  very  truth, 
the  night  had  a  thousand  eyes,  for  she  had 
no  means  of  knowing  where  her  enemies  had 
bestowed  themselves.  Were  they  enemies  ? 
Were  they  friends  ?  How  could  she  tell  ? 
The  thing  which  was  eating  into  her  heart 
with  an  ever-increasing  wonder  was  the 
belief  that  even  the  cleverest  and  wickedest 
of  them  was  under  the  glamour  of  a  strange 
delusion  about  herself,  and  it  was  to  this 
alone  that  she  owed  their  neutrality,  if  not 
direct  friendliness.    Through  the  confusion 
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of  her  thoughts  she  began  to  realize  more 
and  more  clearly  that  that  on  which  she 
relied  for  safety  was  her  power  to  fall  in, 
moment  by  moment,  with  the  requirements  of 
this  delusion.  This  new  character,  indeed, 
seemed  to  wrap  her  round  as  a  vesture,  so 
vividly  had  it  been  impressed  on  her  excited 
nerves  as  her  only  shield.  What  this  character 
was  she  did  not  put  to  herself  in  words ;  she 
only  felt  intuitively  the  outward  semblance 
of  the  graces  which  it  implied.  Her  efforts 
to  escape,  then,  must  be  in  this  guise. 

So  far  she  had  arrived  at  some  clearness 
of  thought ;  now  suddenly  all  her  nerves 
vibrated  to  a  slight  sound,  the  creak  that 
a  footfall  makes  upon  light,  hard-frozen  snow. 
She  heard  a  hand  laid  almost  noiselessly  upon 
the  latch  from  without ;  her  pulses  seemed 
to  stop,  and  then  move  madly,  and  stop 
again. 

The  door  silently  opened,  perhaps  an  inch 
or  two ;  she  felt  the  cold  air  enter  instantly, 
an  invisible  herald  of  what  danger  she  could 
not  guess. 

Whoever  was  there  it  seemed  would  have 
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entered,  but  another  footfall,  as  quiet  but 
much  more  hasty,  was  heard,  and  a  slight 
scuffle,  a  low  growl  almost  like  that  of  two 
dogs.  Out  of  the  confused  stealthy  noises 
of  this  quarrel  the  girl  began  to  hear  the 
whispering  of  two  voices,  the  door  still  stand- 
ing ajar,  the  men  as  it  seemed  holding  each 
other  back  upon  the  threshold.  They  were 
the  voices  of  Hamilton  and  of  the  deformed 
cynical  man  who  lisped. 

The  lisp  struck  her  ear  again  as  something 
peculiarly  horrible,  because,  although  evidently 
an  actually  impediment  of  speech,  it  had 
the  sound  of  an  affectation  which,  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  life,  would  have  denoted  a 
character  almost  inhuman  in  its  love  of 
pretence. 

The  dwarfs  voice  came  first.  "  You're  a 
d — —  fool,  Hamilton.  I  am  only  going  to 
thee  if  the  lady  ith  here/' 

"  And  why  shouldn't  she  be  there  ? " 
Hamilton's  voice  was  tense,  suggesting 
^fierce  feeling  of  more  than  one  sort,  but 
controlled  to  a  fixed  limit. 

"  If  I  could  have  theen  the  cawiage  that 
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bwought  her  here  I'd  have  more  idea  why 
the  thould  wemain.  How  could  I  thleep  for 
the  devilith  queerneth  of  it?  If  it  ith  devilith 
queer,  why  should  we  be  a  pair  of  foolth  and 
give  her  time  to  be  off  again  ?  "  Then  his 
voice  changed  from  weak  remonstrance  to 
that  other  more  practical  tone.  "  Hamilton, 
have  a  look  at  the  divinity.  If  the'th 
vanithed  into  thin  air  there'th  no  harm  in 
going  in  ;  if  the'th  there,  we  can  look  at  the 
fire  and  come  out !  " 

The  answer  was  in  precisely  the  same 
tense  voice.  "Will  you  come  back  to  the 
stable,  or  " 

It  seemed  as  though  neither  of  the  men 
was  aware  that  the  door  was  ajar.  Perhaps 
the  dwarf  had  forgotten,  and  in  the  darkness 
Hamilton  saw  nothing.  The  logs  in  the 
stove  had  ceased  to  flicker. 

The  dwarf  said,  "  If  you  like  a  pwetty  girl 
to  be  left  without  a  thpark  of  fire  to  cath  her 
pwetty  death  of  cold  I  won't  quawel  with 
you  "    She  lost  some  words  here. 

Among  those  that  followed  only  a  few 
phrases  here  and  there  were  distinct.  She 
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heard  the  word  "  diamond. "  Then  the 
dwarfs  voice  :  "I'm  -  dithintwethted  " — 
"  You  are  king  here  " — "  could  get  Father 
Paul  down  from  Cree  thettlement " — "  come 
here  of  her  own  accord— her  own  doing." 

Hamilton's  voice  was  more  distinct :  "What 
I  say  is,  I'll  have  a  look  at  her  by  daylight. 
When  the  sun's  up  we'll  know  whether  it's 
angel  or  devil,  or  what  it  is."  The  tense 
voice  changed  to  almost  a  reflective  tone. 
"  By  Heaven,  I  wish  I  knew  now  which 


The  dwarf's  voice  came  again ;  the  accent 
was  distinctly  lower  middle  class.  There 
was  a  sneer  in  it  that  made  her  sure  that 
this  man,  at  least,  had  no  sense  of  honour. 
u  'Pon  my  thoul,  I'm  conthumed  with  cuwi- 
othity  to  know  if  i'th  vanithed  into  thin  air 
or  not — only  hothpitable  to  put  more  wood 
on  the  fire." 

With  a  smothered  exclamation  at  finding 
the  door  open,  they  came  in  and  crossed  the 
floor  on  tiptoe. 


The  girl  had  heard  them  coming ;  she  had 
decided  what  to  do.    With  hands  pressed 
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together  upon  her  breast,  as  if  her  last  waking 
motion  had  been  prayer,  she  lay  as  it  seemed 
in  a  sleep  of  childlike  innocence. 

When  the  men  had  come  within  a  yard 
of  her  pallet  bed  they  lit  a  bit  of  broken 
candle.  The  light  revealed  the  room  in 
all  its  coarse  and  even  uncleanly  detail. 
The  other  beds  had  clothes  and  blankets 
rudely  strewn  upon  them.  Under  a  table, 
boots,  pipes,  bottles,  and  such  ugly  articles, 
had  been  hastily  hidden,  and  were  still  pro- 
truding from  a  cover  too  small  for  the  heap. 
On  one  bed  lay  the  young  woman  wrapped 
around  in  fine  silk ;  her  sleeping  face  and 
folded  hands  looked  to  the  men's  eyes  like 
wax  or  tinted  alabaster.  More  than  that, 
in  the  face  and  the  plump  curves  of  the 
hands  there  was  something  other  than  mere 
beauty  of  form  and  colour  —  there  was 
the  woman's  soul,  as  it  seemed  to  them 
dependent  upon  their  strength — innocent, 
trustful. 

A  minute  passed,  and  then  one  of  them 
went  on  tiptoe  to  the  stove,  and  renewed  its 
fuel  with  a  touch  more  deft  and  silent  than 
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would  have  appeared  possible ;  then  they 
went  out  again,  and  shut  the  door. 

She  could  not  hear  now  what  they  said 
to  one  another,  but  it  seemed  that  they 
parted,  for  after  she  had  heard  one  go  to 
another  shed,  she  heard  the  other  begin  to 
pace  up  and  down  before  the  door  of  the 
house.  One  of  them  had  chosen  to  pace 
there  as  sentry ;  after  a  while  she  felt  sure, 
from  the  length  and  strength  of  the  step, 
that  the  sentry  was  Hamilton. 


5 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

IgBF  it  had  not  been  for  that  slow  pacing 
EJ3I  of  the  sentry's  step  Mary  would  have 
crept  out  in  the  darkness,  and  gone  as  she 
had  come,  in  the  madness  of  fear  preferring 
the  risk  of  dying  in  the  wilderness  of  snow. 
As  it  was  she  lay  still  through  the  night, 
uncertain  what  to  do.  The  first  faint  light 
began  to  glimmer  in  the  windows,  and  still 
she  heard  the  sentry's  monotonous  tread. 

It  was  useless  to  think  of  eluding  Hamil- 
ton's vigilance.  Well,  even  then,  was  it  not 
better  to  rise  and  essay  to  walk  away,  as  if 
he  were  not  there  ?  If  he  detained  her,  at 
least  they  could  not  say  that  she  remained 
of  her  own  free  will,  and  her  mind  caught 
at  the  knowledge  that  it  must  appear  to 
them  the  more  inexplicable  if  she  should 
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attempt  to  leave  them  without  explanation, 
without  means  of  travelling,  and  with  the 
apparent  trust  that  they  would  let  her  go 
unchallenged. 

The  night  before,  when  they  had  given 
her  the  room  to  sleep  in,  they  had  also  given 
her  milk,  and  of  the  remains  which  stood  in 
a  pail  near  the  stove  she  again  drank  deeply. 

She  wrapped  the  blue  folds  of  the  veil 
more  closely  around  her  aching  throat,  but 
she  did  not  fail  to  drape  the  loose  end 
over  her  head  with  such  imitation  as  she 
could  hastily  make  from  memory  of  the  veils 
painters  wrap  about  the  head  of  the  most 
divine  of  women.  She  was  too  pressed  by 
stern  necessity  to  give  more  than  a  dim 
passing  thought  to  the  sensation  of  farce, 
and  yet,  as  far  as  she  did  recognize  it,  she 
did  not  hate  it,  but  looked  upon  it  as  a 
sensation  which  in  some  future  time  of  safety 
she  could  enjoy. 

It  was  not  yet  daylight,  only  grey  dawn 
upon  the  land  of  snow,  when  she  quietly 
Opened  the  door  without  any  apparent  fear, 
and  stepped  out  towards  the  opening  of  the 
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enclosure.  She  saw  the  man  stop  his  walk 
and  stare.  She  felt  that  some  thanks  for 
his  hospitality  would  have  been  given  by  the 
ideal  woman,  but  she  knew  not  how  to  smile 
or  wave  her  hand  as  such  a  woman  might ; 
she  could  only  look  at  him  with  large,  child- 
like, and  unconscious  eyes.  This  much  she 
did,  and  went  on  down  the  path  of  snow. 

The  man,  with  a  few  sudden  hasty  steps, 
came  up  to  her.  She  heard  him  close 
behind;  it  was  all  that  she  could  do  not 
to  shrink  from  the  touch  which  she  expected, 
yet  she  did  not  shrink,  and  the  touch  did 
not  come. 

For  a  minute  or  more  his  footsteps  followed 
hers.  Then,  when  she  got  outside  a  rude 
paling  and  turned  upon  the  road  by  which 
she  had  come,  it  seemed  that  he  had  become 
convinced  what  it  was  she  intended  to  do. 
He  made  past  her,  giving  her  a  wide  berth, 
but  turned  and  stood  in  the  road  directly  in 
her  path. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  asked  Hamilton. 
The  words  came  as  if  some  torrent  of  feeling, 
dammed  up,  had  found  outlet. 
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She  laid  her  hand  upon  her  throat.  It 
was  an  instinctive  gesture,  but  having  found 
it  so  successful  the  night  before,  there  was 
something  slightly  more  dramatic  in  her  use 
of  it  now.  She  was  afraid  the  man  detected 
it,  for  he  looked  the  more  keenly  at  her. 
Then  she  pointed  forward  upon  the  road, 
and  made  a  motion  to  move  on. 

"  Do  not  go  !  Come  back  ;  we  will  give 
you  warmth  and  food!"  He  spoke  dis- 
tinctly, as  though  to  a  foreigner ;  he  spoke 
still  as  if  the  words  were  an  outlet  to  strong 
feeling,  but  she  could  not  tell  whether  the 
tone  besought  or  commanded,  or  whether 
there  was  not  in  it  perhaps  a  suggestion  that 
for  some  reason  he  would  feel  relief  if  she 
went  on  her  way. 

After  a  moment's  consideration  she  walked 
past  him  upon  the  light  edge  of  the  deeper 
snow,  and,  as  if  apparently  forgetting  his 
very  existence,  went  on  steadily. 

He  stood,  she  thought,  watching  her  for 
some  time ;  then  he  started  to  follow  her 
^nd  she  heard  his  footsteps  come  near. 
Then,  again,  another  thought  came  to  him, 
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for  he  went  back,  leaving  her  to  go  on  alone 
and,  as  it  seemed,  free. 

At  first  she  was  so  absorbed  in  the  fear 
that  he  might  return  that  she  did  not  for 
a  long  time  take  any  notice  of  the  features 
of  the  world,  which  every  moment  grew 
lighter  and  clearer. 

Yet  curiously  enough,  although  she  feared 
his  return,  the  sense  of  freedom  was  in  itself 
a  sense  of  disappointment.  The  sudden 
loss  of  the  excitement  which  his  presence 
produced  resulted  in  depression.  With  the 
effort  of  walking  in  the  snow  she  began  to 
feel  her  own  feebleness,  and  before  her  lay — 
what  ? 

She  raised  her  head  now  and  looked 
about  her.  From  the  declivity  of  the 
mountain  notch  down  which  she  was  walking 
she  could  see  on  either  side  only  the  slopes 
and  cliffs  which  rose  immediately  about  her. 
On  her  left  a  noisy  stream  was  descending 
precipitous  rocks.  At  its  base  there  was 
a  cutting  in  the  ground,  and  an  erection 
of  wooden  troughs,  used,  evidently,  for 
mining  purposes.    On  this  side  tall  fir-trees 
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were  clinging  to  the  steep,  but  the  other 
slope  of  the  notch  was  almost  bare  of  trees, 
as  was  the  level  bottom,  as  if  in  time  past 
some  descending  glacier  had  scraped  the 
surface.  Outside  the  notch  lay  a  wide 
valley,  the  depth  of  which  was  bridged  by 
her  line  of  vision.  All  of  its  surface  that 
she  could  see  was  clothed  by  forests  of  firs, 
dark,  green,  and  cold.  Beyond  it  snow- 
covered  mountains  stood,  range  above  range. 
So  clear  was  the  air  that  it  did  not  seem 
to  her  that  she  had  far  to  go  to  obtain  a 
full  view  of  the  valley  at  the  side  of  which 
the  railway  ran — it  did  indeed  but  appear 
a  few  minutes'  walk,  and  yet  when  she  had 
walked  a  mile  it  hardly  seemed  nearer. 

She  judged,  from  the  apparent  height  of 
the  distant  mountains,  that  she  could  be  at 
no  great  altitude.  She  had  a  sense  of 
proximity  to  other  mountains  higher  and 
nearer  than  those  she  saw.  Perhaps  she 
dimly  remembered  their  outlines,  seen  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night  before.  At  present 
her  view  was  shut  in. 


The  light  snow  gave  more  or  less  under 
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her  weary  feet.  The  twilight  of  morning 
had  brought  such  a  dead  and  frost-bitten 
hue  upon  wold  of  snow  and  forest  fir  that 
her  very  soul  felt  chilled  in  correspondence 
with  this  strangely  drear  environment.  The 
great  excitement  of  the  previous  night,  which 
had  culminated  in  her  escape,  had  its  effect 
of  reaction,  now  that  all  cause  of  excitement 
was  absent  for  the  moment,  in  a  mood  of 
hopelessness  which  she  had  never  experi- 
enced before. 

Following  the  one  track  which  broke  the 
surface  of  the  snow,  Mary  came  where  the 
railway  had  been  built  across  the  front  of 
the  notch.  When  she  stood  upon  its  firm 
broad  road,  the  sides  of  the  notch  no  longer 
shut  in  her  vision,  and  her  eye  swept  eagerly 
the  landscape. 

Parallel  with  the  railroad,  but  much 
deeper  in  the  valley,  ran  a  tumultuous 
river ;  its  rapid  current  was  dark  as  ink ; 
its  banks  were  deep  curling  drifts  of  snow, 
fringed  at  the  water's  edge  with  grots 
and  caves  of  ice  and  basalt-like  formation 
of  icicles.     A  wide  area  of  rock,  covered 
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with  snow  and  ice,  here  extended  on  either 
side  of  the  river.  The  bare  railway  embank- 
ment rose  sheer  from  these  rocks,  but  on  the 
other  side  the  level  of  the  valley  was  covered 
with  an  evergreen  forest  of  gigantic  trees. 
In  the  distance,  to  what  seemed  to  her  the 
south-west,  this  valley  narrowed,  conducting 
the  river  through  a  rocky  gorge.  This  was 
the  only  gap  in  the  ring  of  mountains,  which, 
some  nearer,  some  farther  away,  surrounded 
the  whole  scene.  Directly  opposite  her  to 
the  south  and  south-east,  hill  above  hill, 
peak  above  peak,  range  beyond  range,  stood 
cold  and  white.  Where  the  river  came  from 
she  could  not  tell,  for  mountains  with  wooded 
sides  blocked  the  valley  quite  near  her  to 
the  east.  Considering  the  problem  of  the 
river,  she  at  length  turned  her  eyes  from 
what  had  been  before  her,  and  lifted  them 
to  that  part  of  the  view  immediately  behind 
the  side  of  the  notch  by  which  she  had  been 
walking.  And  then  it  seemed  that  all  these 
other  hills  were  standing  in  reverence,  a 
little  apart  from  a  mountain  peak  that  was 
monarch  of  them  all.    As  her  eye  travelled 
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up  the  snow-clad  declivities  of  this  high 
mountain,  she  felt  her  mind  lifted  into  a 
different  class  of  thoughts  and  sensations. 

Why  should  earth  have  been  so  formed 
that  a  vast  monument  of  such  transcendent 
beauty  should  happen  to  stand  here  in  this 
bleak  chaotic  place  ?  Against  the  cold 
transparent  blue  of  the  northern  sky,  in 
which  the  stars  of  night  had  but  lately  died, 
its  massive  peak,  a  pyramid  as  it  were  of 
smaller  peaks  and  ridges,  stood  white  and 
glistening.  Her  eye  began  to  examine 
curiously  certain  slopes  of  snow  and  ice 
some  distance  from  its  summit ;  they  were 
such  immense  plains,  and  yet  they  were  but 
an  inch  or  two  upon  the  surface  of  this 
glorious  edifice  of  nature.  These  plains  of 
uplifted  snow  grew  brighter ;  there  was 
nothing  here  of  that  dead  tint  of  cold  that 
lay  on  the  surrounding  hills  ;  then  she  saw 
nature's  smile,  the  golden  sunshine,  light 
up  the  mountain's  peak  and  glittering  heart. 

She  looked  around  once  more.  In  the 
east  the  furthest  hills  were  merely  fringed 
with  the  same  light,  all  else  was  dull  and, 
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by  comparison,  grey.  She  turned  again  to 
the  vision  that  her  heart  loved;  in  some 
way  it  gladdened  her  and  saddened  her  at 
once.  It  rilled  her  with  a  strange  excite- 
ment; its  mere  height  seemed  to  reveal  a 
depth  within  herself  which  she  had  never 
seen  before. 

What  did  it  mean  ?  She  found  herself 
struggling  with  the  belief  that  it  meant 
something  to  her,  just  as  words  spoken  from 
another  mind  to  hers  would  have  had 
meaning. 

She  began  to  fight  against  this  impression. 
She  had  seen  mountains  before;  they  had 
had  no  meaning  for  her.  Scene  after  scene 
among  the  Alps  occurred  to  her  mind.  The 
pure  gracious  outline  of  their  heights  had 
made  no  great  impression  upon  her,  yet 
now,  as  her  memory  dwelt  upon  them,  she 
began  to  think  they  also  had  spoken.  She 
had  been  deaf,  but  they  had  spoken  ;  this 
mountain  was  now  speaking,  and  she  was 
awaking  from  her  deafness. 


She  grew  confused  ;  she  could  not  under- 
stand herself.     Sometimes,  not  often,  she 
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had  heard  music  which  had  given  her  a 
sense  of  heart-sick  longing  which  was  some- 
thing akin  to  what  she  now  felt.  She  had 
never  had  any  other  impulse  than  to  ex- 
tinguish such  unreasoning  emotion  in  herself 
by  plunging  into  other  interests.  She 
looked  about  her  now  for  some  form  of 
practical  activity  which  would  put  an  end  to 
the  strained  exaltation  of  heart  which  almost 
frightened  her.. 

The  sledge  track  by  which  she  had  come 
crossed  the  railway  and  descended  the  em- 
bankment by  a  curve.  The  river  was  not 
very  wide ;  a  rough  bridge  of  logs  was  built 
across  it.  The  sledge  track  went  on,  and 
was  lost  to  view  in  the  opposite  forest.  Were 
the  bridge  and  the  road  signs  that  more 
than  one  settlement  must  lie  within  reach  ? 
or  had  they  been  made  by  railway  navvies, 
who,  their  work  finished,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  remain  in  this  inclement  region 
during  the  winter  ?  Her  only  means  of 
answering  these  questions  was  to  follow  the 
road  and  see  whither  it  led. 

Yet  for  a  moment  she  lingered,  turning 
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again  with  the  rebound  of  relief  to  the 
beauty  of  the  mountain.  She  stood  looking 
up,  and  again  while  she  so  looked  her  mind 
was  lifted  out  of  the  immediate  details  of  her 
own  peril.  Above  the  tree-line  the  snows 
and  icy  crags  rose  slope  above  slope,  blue  at 
first  and  cold,  then  white  and  dazzling,  all 
the  lines  and  curves  reaching  upward.  It 
did  not  make  her  sad ;  it  made  her  joyful. 
The  mountains  word  was  like  a  new  music, 
not  the  tender  strains  that  had  heretofore 
been  the  only  music  that  had  appealed  to  her, 
making  her  sad,  but  a  severe  grand  strain, 
to  which  before  this  she  had  been  deaf, 
which  she  did  not  even  now  understand ; 
but  she  knew  this  much,  that  it  was  full  of 
joy. 

She  must  go,  she  dared  not  linger,  and 
the  sense  of  the  vast  joy  of  which  the 
mountain  was  singing  made  her  stronger. 
She  crossed  the  railway  and  went  down  to 
the  river.  She  ran  across  the  bridge  of  logs, 
fearful  lest  the  glimpses  of  the  black  swirling 
i^ater  seen  between  their  cracks  should 
make  her  balance  unsteady.    She  passed  on 
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where  the  track  was  uneven  among  the 
rocks  of  the  river  bank.  The  shades  of  the 
forest  were  very  dark.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  it  might  be  a  covert  for  beasts  or 
savage  men.  She  had  hastened,  so  that  it 
had  taken  her  but  a  few  minutes  to  reach 
the  confines  of  its  massive  aisles. 

She  turned  again  and  looked  at  the  moun- 
tain, as  the  Greeks  represent  their  dying 
ones  to  have  looked  at  the  sun  before 
entering  the  shadow  of  the  other  world. 
The  light  was  beginning  to  touch  the  tops  of 
the  other  hills ;  they  too,  pure  and  white, 
pointed  upwards,  and  the  great  peak  rose 
colossal  and  glittering,  as  it  seemed,  into  the 
very  sky. 

The  meaning  came  to  her  now — a  flash 
of  thought  that  seemed  like  sunrise  in  her 
soul.  The  mountain  sang  of  an  inspiration 
toward  an  impossible  perfection,  the  struggle 
for  which  was  the  joy,  the  only  joy,  of  the 
universe. 

This  meaning  came  to  her  in  knowledge 
which  ignored  the  use  of  words,  because  it 
transcended  them.    The  strange  thing  was 
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that  to  this  sincere,  good-natured  little  woman 
the  mountain's  music  told  of  an  ideal  that 
was  to  her  absolutely  new. 

She  had  striven  with  pertinacity  for  what 
had  seemed  to  her  noblest  in  life,  yet  now 
she  saw  herself  as  a  child,  who  with  innocent 
unconsciousness  has  been  enjoying  a  play 
in  a  dirty  place,  will  sometimes  suddenly 
perceive  the  filthiness  of  its  raiment  when 
it  rises  to  meet  its  mother's  embrace.  Ah, 
if  the  past  had  only  been  a  striving  for  some- 
thing absolutely  noble !  It  seemed  to  her 
that  all  her  ideals  had  been  relative,  only 
comparatively  good.  She  was  surrounded 
by  unknown  perils  ;  she  might  not  live  much 
longer,  and  the  past,  even  the  noblest  of  it, 
seemed  sordid  and  trivial. 

It  is  always  to  be  observed  that  when 
human  skill  tries  to  deal  with  human  peni- 
tence, it  does  so  by  painting  the  sin  blacker 
and  again  more  black,  and  endeavouring  to 
increase  the  tears  of  the  soul.  When  we 
come  near  to  God,  Controller  of  forces  phy- 
sical and  spiritual,  of  the  tempest,  of  incar- 
nate devils,  and  of  the  springs  of  a  woman's 
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heart,  it  is  never  so.  Penitence  is  met  with 
instant  encouragement.  There  is  no  accu- 
sation ;  there  is  the  wisdom  that  is  given 
without  upbraiding ;  there  is  the  command 
of  perfect  hope — "  Go,  sin  no  more." 

As  the  girl  turned  into  the  dark  pathway 
of  the  forest,  it  occurred  to  her  as  a  strange 
reminiscence  that  heretofore  her  highest 
ambition  had  been  to  be  true  to  herself,  to 
develop  her  own  life  to  its  utmost  as  to 
pleasure  and  utility.  Now  that  for  some 
moments  she  had  worshipped  something — 
she  knew  not  what — she  felt  with  a  new 
hope  that  she  would  aspire  to  a  standard 
other  than  this  and  higher.  In  the  hour 
of  penitence  we  have  a  very  clear  insight 
into  reality,  but  that  which  we  see  instinc- 
tively cannot  quickly  be  translated  into 
reasoned  thought,  and  is  still  more  slow  in 
finding  its  expression  in  action. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

[jlllHE  trees  of  this  forest  were  of  a  giant 
MM  race ;  their  great  trunks  arose  in 
dense  shade  from  the  ground.  There  was 
no  underbrush,  but  in  the  case  of  the  cedars, 
their  branches,  when  they  could  obtain  room, 
dipped  almost  to  the  ground,  outspreading 
in  curving  fans.  The  upper  branches  were 
so  high  that  Mary  could  not  easily  look  at 
them  ;  they  seemed  to  be  disposed  in  and 
out  of  one  another  in  immense  shelves  of 
shade,  rising  layer  above  layer.  It  was  with 
the  trunks,  and  with  the  ground  beneath 
them,  that  her  eye  grew  more  familiar.  The 
cedars  and  the  firs  had  dull  red  tints  upon 
them.  Sometimes  a  branch,  or  a  whole  tree, 
-of  cedar  was  dead,  and  had  turned  the  dull 
hue  of  red  that  one  sees  in  dead  bracken. 
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The  ground  was  covered  with  snow  that  had 
powdered  through  the  branches.  It  did  not 
look  like  the  outer  snow  ;  its  crystals  told 
the  tale  of  its  sifting.  Covered  by  it  lay  the 
forms  of  huge  moss-grown  logs,  lying  often 
under  the  very  roots  of  the  trees  now  stand- 
ing. The  living  trees  had  been  sown  upon 
their  fallen  progenitors. 

Through  this  forest  a  little  road  ran,  so 
narrow  by  comparison  with  the  height  of  its 
arching  roof  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  were 
the  diligence  of  pigmies  that  had  removed 
all  obstacles  from  it.  The  snow-carpet 
was  here  marked  with  the  track  of  the 
horse  and  sledge,  just  as  in  the  open ;  but 
these  tracks  now  seemed  almost  such  as  a 
little  bird  might  have  made,  so  dwarfed  did 
any  sign  of  human  life  appear.  It  seemed 
to  Mary  that  the  trees  looked  down  upon 
her,  and  saw  a  little  creature  dressed  in 
clinging  skirts,  travelling  as  fast  as  her 
strength  would  permit — slowly  at  that — and 
that  they  spoke  to  one  another,  saying  how 
weak  and  insignificant  she  was,  and  that  she 
was  going  forward  amid  great  dangers,  and 
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that,  unless  there  was  a  God  in  the  world, 
she  had  no  one  to  protect  her. 

There  had  always  been  some  poetic  sense 
within  her,  and  being  thus  cast,  with  fever 
in  her  blood,  into  the  arms  of  so  strange  a 
phase  of  nature,  this  part  of  her  spoke  loud 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  not  for  long.  It 
is  not  according  to  the  law  which  growth 
of  character  obeys  that  new  thoughts, 
new  feelings,  spiritual  or  poetical,  should 
abide  with  us.  It  is  not  until  they  are  old 
thoughts,  old  feelings,  that  they  abide.  Our 
first  glimpses  of  them  are  very  transient ; 
their  impress  remains,  but  they  pass  as  if 
they  had  left  no  impress,  and  the  laws  which 
govern  circumstance  no  sooner  touch  us  into 
finer  feeling  than  they  jostle  us  with  that 
which  is  most  mundane.  There  is  evidently 
something  wholesome  in  the  transition. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mary  began  to  feel 
that  physical  ill  was  fastening  upon  her. 
Her  head  throbb  ed  :  she  felt  that,  in  spite  of 
the  cold  air;  her  cheeks  were  burning ;  she 
^Ifelt  the  lassitude  of  illness  in  every  limb. 

This  was  before  she  had  walked  very  far, 
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and  she  supposed  that  her  life  depended 
upon  her  going  much  further.  The  grey 
and  red  squirrels  that  leapt  among  the 
branches,  the  crows  cawing  in  gaps  that 
opened  to  the  sky  far  above  her  head,  might 
live  in  the  forest,  but  she  could  not. 

To  her  great  relief  she  began  to  see  signs 
of  an  opening  in  the  trees ;  there  was  light 
farther  on,  and  soon  she  could  discern, 
through  the  long  avenue  which  the  road 
made,  an  arch  which  appeared  to  be  the  end 
of  the  wood. 

It  was  just  when  she  had  seen  this  that 
she  began  to  hear  a  sound  behind  her. 
Gradually  she  distinguished  the  jingling 
sound  made  by  the  harness  of  a  horse 
attached  to  a  sledge.  Her  first  impulse  was 
to  stop  and  lean  against  a  tree,  waiting  to 
implore  the  friendly  aid  of  whoever  might  be 
driving  that  way.  Then  came  the  swift  and 
painful  recollection  that  that  road  led  only 
from  the  house  which  she  had  left. 

Incapable  of  moving  faster,'  she  pressed 
steadily  on  towards  the  opening  of  the 
forest.     There  must  be  some  house  in  the 
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clearing  ;  she  was  filled  with  a  frantic 
desire  to  reach  it  before  the  sledge  from  the 
farm  in  the  notch  could  come  near  her. 
Yet,  as  in  a  dream,  her  feet  were  heavy, 
and  would  only  move  slowly.  The  road 
curved  behind  her,  so  that  she  could  not  see 
the  sledge,  but  in  the  dense  stillness  she 
could  hear  the  horse's  hoofs  in  the  snow. 

The  sledge  came  on  at  the  steady  natural 
pace  of  the  horse,  apparently  without  inter- 
ference from  the  driver.  Mary  gained  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  and  still  the  sledge  was 
behind  her. 

Before  her  was  a  large  clearing.  The 
trees,  probably  a  special  sort  of  timber,  had 
evidently  been  felled  and  used  for  some 
purpose  such  as  the  building  of  the  railway. 
There  was  the  sound  to  one  side  of  a 
stream  rushing,  and  in  the  same  direction 
several  log  houses  and  wooden  sheds.  There 
was  no  fence  or  enclosure  of  any  kind. 
The  road  led  on  to  the  huts.  Mary  went 
towards  them  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 
She  felt  certain  that  in  some  one  of  them 
there  must  be  a  kindly  woman  to  whom  she 
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could  tell  her  story,  and  yet  they  looked 
strangely  desolate. 

Before  she  reached  the  huts,  the  horse 
which  was  drawing  the  sledge  came  up  close 
behind  her  on  the  narrow  track.  It  slackened 
speed  and  followed  her  ;  she  heard  no  voice. 
She  stood  aside  in  the  snow  ;  she  looked  at 
the  sledge.  So  strange  was  her  mood  and 
the  circumstance,  that  to  be  calm  was  little 
effort  to  her.  Across  the  sledge  and  beyond 
the  wood  she  saw  the  mountains  and  the 
majestic  glittering  peak.  The  sense  of 
exaltation  this  brought  her,  the  fever  that 
was  upon  her,  and  the  instinctive  self-efface- 
ment which  her  late  acting  had  taught  her, 
joined  together  to  give  the  rounded  outline 
of  her  girlish  face  an  almost  unearthly  grace. 

The  one  man  who  stood  upon  the  sledge 
had  no  demonstrative  nature,  and  yet  he 
looked  upon  her  with  renewed  bewilder- 
ment. The  man  was  Hamilton.  He  stood 
upright  upon  the  low,  flat,  unpainted  sledge, 
holding  the  reins  of  the  small  shaggy  horse. 
The  horse  had  been  checked  by  a  touch 
when  Mary  had  swerved  aside.    Horse  and 
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man  stood  motionless,  and  even  the  beast 
turned  its  head  and  looked  her  full  in  the 
face. 

The  girl  had  counted  upon  the  sledge 
passing  while  she  paused ;  moment  by 
moment  passed,  and  she  saw  no  ending  to 
this  silent  interview. 

At  last  the  man  said,  "  Where  are  you 
going  ?  Why  did  you  leave  me  ? "  His 
was  not  merely  a  daring  and  imperious  face, 
but  it  was  a  bad  face,  although  just  now 
there  was  no  thought  or  feeling  expressed 
there  that  a  good  man  might  not  have 
thought  and  felt.  In  spite  of  himself,  his 
voice  trembled  as  a  true  lover's  might.  He 
seemed  surprised  by  this,  knit  his  brows  and 
stopped  speaking.  Then  he  said  again, 
"  I  only  let  you  go  away  in  order  that  I 
might  tell  the  boys  that  you  were  gone.  I 
knew  that  I  could  follow  you  wherever  you 
went.  I  saw  the  track  of  your  feet  upon 
the  road.  There  is  no  place  anywhere  in 
this  region  where  I  cannot  follow  you." 
When  he  spoke  of  his  fellows,  his  tone 
had  for  the  moment  been  haughty,  but  for 
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the  rest  it  was  mild,  with  an  effort  at 
pleasing. 

She  did  not  speak  to  him  ;  she  could  not, 
even  if  she  had  desired.  As  it  seemed  that 
he  would  not  pass  her,  she  quietly  went  on 
before  the  horse  to  the  log  houses. 

She  was  considering  in  her  mind  why  it 
was  that  she  could  not  get  out  of  his  power. 
Did  he  know  that  these  houses  were  empty, 
or  that  the  people  in  them  were  powerless 
to  protect  her  ?  Surely  not,  for  she  saw 
smoke  issuing  from  the  chimneys,  and  she 
heard  the  sound  of  a  good  many  voices 
within. 

When  they  reached  a  space  that  was 
cleared  of  snow  in  front  of  the  principal  log 
building,  Hamilton  left  his  sledge  and  came 
up  beside  her,  looking  at  her  progress  in 
the  direction  of  the  door  with  great  curiosity. 

"  Why  are  you  going  in  here  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Where  have  you  come  from  ?  What 
errand  can  you  have  here  ?  " 

It  seemed  as  if  he  spoke  by  way  of  relief 
to  his  own  mind,  for  he  had  apparently 
ceased  to  expect  her  to  answer. 
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His  tone  inspired  her  with  greater  curiosity 
as  to  what  she  should  see  within,  but  not 
with  greater  hope.  She  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  he  stood  aside  watching  her 
keenly. 

The  sound  of  voices  within  continued 
monotonously,  but  in  a  minute  the  door  was 
opened.  In  the  minute  that  she  had  been 
kept  waiting  the  continued  gaze  of  Hamilton's 
eyes  had  become  so  repulsive  to  her  that  in 
sheer  fear  of  him  she  stepped  across  the 
threshold  as  soon  as  the  door  gave  to  her 
gentle  pressure. 

The  scene  she  saw  seemed  at  first  like 
the  passing  dream  of  a  fevered  brain.  The 
interior,  dark  by  reason  of  frost  upon  the 
small  window-panes,  was  furnished  in  a 
manner  far  more  rude  and  foreign  than  the 
house  from  which  she  had  come,  and  in  it 
sat  a  large  circle  of  men — grotesque,  ugly 
figures;  most  of  them  were  squatting  in  a 
circle  round  a  low  table,  playing  at  some 
me  with  dice.  When  her  thought  cleared 
after  a  moment,  she  perceived  they  were 
Chinamen. 
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It  seemed  that,  in  their  taciturn  indifference, 
they  had  not  proposed  to  turn  from  their 
game  because  their  door  had  been  opened 
to  admit  a  stranger,  but  after  a  moment 
some  quiet  word  or  sign  seemed  to  pass 
from  one  to  another.  They  turned,  they 
looked,  they  rose  and  stood  about  her.  The 
best  evidence  of  their  surprise  was  perhaps 
that  they  did  not  ask  why  she  had  come. 
There  was  a  minute's  silence  while  they 
crowded  behind  one  another  to  look  at  her 
more  closely.  Then  they  grinned  at  her, 
making,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  horrid  grimaces  ; 
yet  perhaps  it  was  a  natural  smile  of  welcome 
to  a  vision  which  in  the  foul  reek  and  gloom 
of  this  hut  seemed  more  than  ever  beautiful 
and  pure. 

Sickened  as  she  was  by  the  smoke  and 
smell  and  her  loathing  of  the  men,  whose 
grins  appeared  to  her  insulting,  she  still 
searched  with  her  eyes  every  corner  of  the 
dark  interior,  for  the  impulse  was  strong 
upon  her  to  look  for  the  friendly  face  of 
some  woman  ;  but  none  was  to  be  seen.  She 
remembered  now  that  she  had  heard  that 
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Chinese  navvies  had  been  employed  upon 
the  roads  in  this  country.  She  knew  enough 
to  know  that  the  Chinese  do  not  take  their 
women  with  them  to  foreign  lands.  A 
moment's  thought  told  her  that  here  for  her 
there  was  no  hope. 

She  became  conscious  that  Hamilton  was 
standing  in  the  doorway  behind  her,  that 
the  Chinamen  were  beginning  to  look  to 
him  as  the  one  apparently  who  knew  the 
answer  to  the  riddle  of  her  presence.  She 
shook  her  head,  as  if  to  show  that  she  had 
missed  her  way,  and  went  out  again  into 
the  bleak  air  of  the  morning. 

Her  heart  so  sank  with  the  disappoint- 
ment that  she"  could  have  wept,  although 
she  was  not  a  woman  given  to  tears.  Where 
could  she  go  now  ?  She  lifted  up  her  eyes 
and  looked.  On  all  sides  of  the  clearing 
was  the  forest ;  on  all  sides  of  the  forest,  the 
mountains.  The  grey  cold  as  of  the  unborn 
day  was  still  upon  all  the  valley  and  the 
eastern  heights.  The  only  sight  that  brought 
er  the  slightest  comfort  was  the  golden 
glory  of  the  peaks  upon  the  other  side,  the 
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highest  mountain  rising  among  them ;  but 
the  thought  of  hope  and  light  which  they 
forced  upon  her  was  not  of  an  earthly  and 
temporal  sort ;  it  merely  lay  passive  in  her 
mind  together  with  the  realization  of  her 
present  hapless  case. 

While  she  had  stopped  bewildered,  all  the 
Chinamen  from  the  hut  and  from  the  log 
houses  came  out,  and  now  they  stood  around 
her  again.  There  was  no  awe  upon  their 
faces ;  they  grinned ;  they  talked  to  one 
another.  No  doubt  to  them,  in  the  midst 
of  a  foreign  land,  her  advent  and  appearance 
did  not  seem  beyond  the  range  of  explicable 
things.  They  were  interested  and  curious. 
They  seemed  to  know  Hamilton  well,  and 
spoke  to  him  ;  but  he  did  not  answer,  only 
continued  to  look  wTith  interested  curiosity 
to  see  what  dealings  she  might  have  with 
them,  or  they  with  her. 

A  minute  more  and  the  Chinamen  had 
arrived  at  an  explanation.  Their  English 
was  meagre,  but  with  polite  laughter  they 
spoke  enough  of  it  to  make  their  thought 
clear. 
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"  Hamilton  getee  wifee.  Him  showee 
wifee." 

Hysterical  laughter  fought  within  her  with 
the  desire  for  tears.  She  betrayed  neither, 
but  the  self-repression  resulted  in  a  trembling 
of  her  whole  frame,  so  that  she  felt  that  she 
was  on  the  verge  of  some  pitiful  attack  of 
extreme  weakness.  Looking  as  though  she 
had  not  understood,  she  walked  feebly  away 
by  the  only  road. 

She  heard  Hamilton's  word  of  command 
to  his  horse.  The  sound  of  hoofs  in  the 
snow  and  the  jingling  of  the  harness  followed 
close  behind  her. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

IjjWjlARY  began  to  wonder  to  herself  how 
it  would  have  been  with  her  if  she 
had  entered  the  settlement  of  the  Chinese 
navvies  without  Hamilton  for  her  guard. 
She  thought  of  her  money  and  the  jewel 
that  now  also  lay  in  her  bosom.  An  awful 
picture  of  her  own  murdered  body  being 
hidden  in  the  ground  by  these  grinning 
heathen  rose  before  her  fevered  brain.  In 
this  last  adventure  she  was  forced  to  believe 
that  this  man  Hamilton  had  proved  a  friend. 

He  must  needs  yet  prove  a  friend  to  her 
if  there  was  to  be  any  peaceful  ending  to 
her  present  state  of  wretchedness,  for,  as 
she  came  again  to  the  place  where  the  only 
track  upon  the  snow  turned  back  towards 
the  forest,  she  realized  that  there  was  no 
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other  human  dwelling  within  her  reach,  and 
her  strength  had  wholly  failed  her. 

Her  mind  still  grasped  the  idea  that  per- 
fect nobleness  of  character  would  alone  be 
sacred  to  this  man,  and  that  perfect  nobility- 
implied  the  power  to  trust.  She  had  never 
been  taught  this,  and  yet  she  assumed  it. 
Strong  she  could  not  appear,  or  free  from 
the  petty  ills  of  disease  and  helplessness,  but 
it  was  possible  to  appear  to  trust  absolutely 
all  the  good  that  was  in  him ;  and  whatever 
betided,  it  might  be  possible  to  endure  with- 
out betraying  impatience  or  any  weak  appre- 
hension. She  had  but  a  moment  in  which 
to  act ;  her  limbs  were  failing  beneath  her, 
her  brain  was  almost  incapable  of  thought. 

She  turned,  and  again  made  room  for  the 
horse  to  pass.  She  made  a  gesture  that  she 
required  to  rest  upon  the  sledge. 

The  man  had  made  his  own  provision  for 
this.  A  bundle  that  was  lying  before  him 
upon  the  bare  sledge  proved  to  contain 
such  pillows  and  blankets  as  he  might  have 
taken  from  his  own  bed.  The  sledge 
was  a  small  level  platform,  except  that,  in 
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front,  where  it  might  need  to  breast  the 
snow,  it  inclined  upward.  Upon  the  incline 
he  bestowed  the  pillows  with  hasty  action. 
She  rested  upon  the  blanket,  and  was  thank- 
ful to  lay  her  head  down  upon  the  pillows, 
although  they  were  but  sacks  of  straw.  The 
moment  she  laid  down  her  head  she  seemed  to 
lose  the  power  to  raise  it  again.  He  covered 
her  with  the  bearskin  in  which  the  bundle 
had  been  rolled.  He  stood  as  he  had  stood 
before,  upright  at  the  back  of  the  sledge,  and 
drove  on.  In  this  way  they  went  back 
through  that  part  of  the  forest  through  which 
they  had  come. 

She  knew  that  her  strength  had  gone,  that 
she  was  the  prey  of  some  acute  illness  pro- 
duced by  the  chill  of  the  preceding  night. 
She  tried  to  think  what  she  ought  to  do 
next,  while  she  retained  the  power  to  think. 

Her  mind  with  eagerness  considered  the 
occupants  of  the  railway  carriage  out  of 
which  she  had  fallen  about  eight  hours 
before.  It  was  now  at  such  an  hour  of  the 
morning  that  her  fellow-travellers  might  be 
rising  from  their  berths.    She  wondered  how 
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long  they  would  leave  hers  close  curtained, 
supposing  her  to  be  sleeping  late.  It  was 
clear  that  no  one  had  known  of  her  mis- 
adventure at  the  time  it  took  place.  How 
then  would  they  know  it  at  all  until  they 
sought  for  her  within  those  curtains  ?  When 
they  did  know  her  gone,  what  would  they 
think  ?  What  would  they  do  ?  She  wished 
now  that  her  own  travelling  companion  had 
been  a  more  affectionate,  a  more  unselfish, 
woman.  She  had  never  missed  these 
qualities  in  her  before.  She  had  been 
content  that  her  woman  friends  should  be 
clever  and  self-contained.  She  wondered 
now  how  much  her  late  companion  would 
bestir  herself.  She  found  that  she  could  not 
easily  fancy  her  greatly  solicitous  or  per- 
turbed. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  those  in  the 
train  to  know  when  or  where  she  had  left 
it,  or  whether  or  not  she  had  left  it  of  her 
own  accord  at  one  of  -the  several  night 
stations.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
vain  to  hope  that  the  place  in  which  she  now 
was  would  be  the  place  chosen  for  immediate 
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search.  No  doubt  her  disappearance  would 
be  telegraphed  to  the  different  stations  along 
the  line  ;  if  she  could  reach  a  station,  she 
would  be  safe,  but  she  had  seen  no  road 
that  ran  parallel  with  the  railway,  and  she 
was  convinced  that  there  was  no  station 
within  reasonable  reach,  because  her  appear- 
ance had  appeared  marvellous. 

There  were  minutes  when  her  bodily  state 
seemed  to  numb  the  natural  feeling  of 
anxiety.  She  lay,  her  cheek  upon  the  pillow 
provided,  and  watched  the  huge  trunks  of 
the  forest  trees  as  they  glided  past  her. 
She  was  interested  to  see  the  effect  of  the 
increasing  light  in  the  great  gloomy  aisles 
of  their  shade ;  for  the  shade  was  less  now 
than  it  had  been,  in  token  that  the  rays  of 
the  sun  were  descending  the  nearer  hills. 

Was  she  losing  her  reason  to  be  thus  idly 
thinking  of  the  beauty  of  this  forest  ?  With 
an  effort  she  brought  her  mind  back  to  the 
question  of  whither  she  was  being  taken, 
and  for  what  end.  She  felt  the  little  packet 
of  gross  worldly  wealth  lying  heavy  upon 
her  breast.    Would  the  man  beside  her  be 
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influenced  by  the  offer  of  a  bribe  or  pay- 
ment, or  would  it  be  safer  not  to  let  him  know- 
that  she  had  money  ? 

She  turned  herself  slightly  so  that  she 
could  look  up  in  his  face.  It  was  there  that 
she  must  read  her  immediate  future.  It  was 
partly  because  of  the  fever,  which  gave  her 
a  strange  sense  of  unreality,  that  she  was 
able  to  lie  quietly  and  look  up  at  him  as  a 
child  would  have  done. 

For  a  moment  he  returned  her  look  with 
an  effort  to  appear  at  ease ;  then  he  lifted 
his  eyes  to  the  level  of  his  horse,  made  some 
sounds  which  belong  to  the  drivers  language, 
made  a  feint  of  rearranging  his  reins  and 
whip,  and,  relapsing  into  steady  self-control, 
continued  to  look  at  the  road  in  front  and 
drove  on  steadily. 

Inwardly  the  girl  had  a  giddy  sensation 
that  it  was  all  passing  delusion.  As  in  a 
dream,  she  had  the  curious  double  existence 
of  actor  and  spectator  at  once ;  she  being  in 
spirit,  somewhere  apart  from  the  sledge,  saw 
herself  as  she  lay  apparently  at  ease  under 
the  bear  robe  ;  she  saw  the  upper  edge  of 
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the  fur  rise  and  fall  with  the  movement  of  her 
breath ;  she  saw  the  folds  of  delicate  azure 
swathed  about  her  head  and  shoulders ;  she 
saw  her  own  face,  and  marvelled  at  its  beauty 
and  sweetness  in  comparison  with  the  huge 
roughness  of  nature  and  the  uncouth  rough- 
ness of  humanity  in  all  that  place.  She  saw 
the  man  standing  almost  like  a  statue  behind 
her.  He  was  dressed  in  old  and  ragged 
furs ;  the  long  smooth  fur  of  racoon  was  his 
cap,  his  coat  the  ancient  hide  of  a  buffalo, 
legs  and  feet  were  encased  in  moccasin  and 
bound  with  thongs  of  the  same.  An  untidy 
dress  it  was,  hardly  clean.  The  man  within 
it  had  a  fine  haughty  bearing,  and  the  face 
that  looked  out  from  under  the  cap  would 
have  been  very  handsome  had  it  not  been  for 
the  subtle  mark  that  vice  had  set  upon  the 
features.  It  was  a  face  that  showed  not 
only  the  power  to  control  others,  but  the 
power  of  self-control,  yet  not  for  any  good 
end.  Comparatively  young,  and  as  it 
seemed  now  in  health,  he  looked  as  if  he 
had  worked  through  all  dissipations,  and 
regained  health  only  by  change  of  vices. 
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His  expression  was  not  alone  reckless,  but 
bore  the  creeping  shadow  of  low  brutality  and 
cunning  which  the  hardening  habits  of  wicked- 
ness involve.  In  this  curious  survey,  she 
looked  also  at  the  shaggy  horse.  Its  humble 
toilsome  manner  of  trotting  on  suggested 
fear.  She  saw  that,  slight  as  Hamilton's 
motion  in  driving  was,  it  was  a  cruel  twitch 
which  he  often  gave  to  the  creature's  mouth. 
Then  she  looked  again  at  the  gigantic  forest, 
filled,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  with  mysterious 
depths  and  shades  in  which  unknown  crimes 
.could  be  prolonged  and  then  buried.  The 
narrow  road  led  through  its  heart  like  a 
silver  thread.  On  and  on  over  this  road 
they  went,  the  pony,  the  rude  wooden  sledge 
carrying  the  recumbent  and  hapless  lady, 
and  the  man  standing  statue-like,  looking 
before  him  with  hard-set  enigmatical  gaze. 
She  seemed  to  stand  aside  and  see  it. 

At  length  they  came  out  from  under  the 
trees  ;  the  girl  felt  that  some  spell  was  broken. 
She  was  in  command  of  her  mind  once  more, 
feeble,  suffering,  but  still  intelligent,  and  the 
light  of  morning  was  on  the  hills.    She  heard 
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the  river  rushing  through  the  icy  grots  that 
were  its  bank.  She  felt  the  sledge  upon  the 
rocks  and  then  upon  the  bridge. 

The  pony  began  to  ascend  the  steep  side 
of  the  railway  embankment.  Mary  thought 
of  the  next  thing  which  she  must  do.  When 
the  sledge  had  balanced  itself  upon  the  level 
of  the  track,  she  rose  up,  signing  Hamilton 
to  stop. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  he  had  checked  the 
horse  of  his  own  accord,  for  it  had  stopped 
without  so  much  as  crossing  the  railway. 
Perhaps  there  was  hesitation  in  his  mind  as 
to  which  road  he  would  take. 

She  slipped  off  the  sledge,  bracing  herself 
to  the  effort  of  standing.  She  essayed  to 
speak,  but  the  cold  had  taken  so  strange  a 
hold  of  the  vocal  chords  that  the  lowest 
whisper  still  died  upon  her  lips. 

He  came  nearer,  bending  his  head  to 
listen,  courteously  enough,  but  she  felt  that 
if  this  were  the  result  of  her  effort  to 
speak  she  would  make  no  further  effort. 
The  intense  curiosity  written  upon  his  face 
appeared   less  respectful   than   his  former 
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hard-set  expression.  Yet,  after  all,  it  was  a 
glimpse  to  her  of  the  main  attitude  of  his 
mind  at  this  point.  She  saw  that  within  it 
curiosity  and  indecision  held  sway. 

She  took  the  handle  of  the  whip  out  of  his 
hand,  and  traced  upon  the  snow  two  words  : 
"  Station  where  ?  " 

His  eyes  had  followed  her  lines.  When 
she  had  finished  he  gave  her  such  a  look  of 
bold  piercing  inquiry  as  last  night  he  had 
bestowed  upon  her  before  he  fell  back  in 
dismay.  He  even  tried  a  smile,  as  if  of 
mutual  intelligence,  but  when  she  still  looked 
grave,  innocent,  pleading,  something  of  the 
former  effect  was  produced,  for  he  drew  back 
disconcerted.  He  made  as  if  to  take  the 
whip  to  write,  but  then,  to  test  her  hearing 
first,  he  said,  "You  are  eight  miles  from 
Red  Keil,  the  nearest  station.  There  is  no 
road  in  this  heavy  snow." 

She  answered   as   if  she  had  believed, 
although  she  knew  that  he  might  have  lied. 
J5he  again  wrote  upon  the  snow  : 

"I  fell  from  the  train  last  night.  Can  you 
stop  the  night  train  for  me  ?  " 
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"  I  don't  know  how  you  could  have  fallen 
from  the  cars,  but  since  you  tell  me  you 
did —  "  (here  a  slight,  as  it  seemed  mocking, 
bow),  "  of  course  I  believe  you.  As  to  stop- 
ping the  train,  it's  impossible  here — the 
driver  would  not  have  time  to  slow  before 
he  was  round  the  next  curve.  The  train 
going  west  passes  after  ten  at  night,  and  the 
other  after  midnight." 

She  did  not  believe  that  the  train  could 
not  be  stopped,  but  she  saw  that  nothing  but 
artificial  light  would  serve  as  a  signal  of  dis- 
tress. She  could  not  procure  this  alone  ;  and 
then  there  was  the  intervening  time. 

While  she  paused  Hamilton  spoke  again. 
What  he  said  was,  "  Last  night  you  wore  a 
diamond  upon  your  hand ;  why  have  you 
taken  it  off?" 

Now,  in  the  night-time,  when  she  had  re- 
membered she  was  wearing  this  ring,  she 
had  taken  it  off  and  put  it  in  the  silken 
purse  that  contained  her  money.  The  fact 
that  he  asked  this  question,  which  seemed  to 
her  full  of  rude  greed  and  suspicion,  filled 
her  with  fear  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
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she  had  fallen  by  accident,  or  that  she  was 
there  by  reason  of  misfortune.  She  looked 
at  the  snow,  firm-packed  and  smooth-shaven 
by  the  plough  of  the  engine  between  the  iron 
rails  ;  her  footsteps  of  last  night  were  hardly 
noticeable  upon  it.  She  showed  them  to 
him,  feeling  helplessly  that  they  did  not 
prove  much. 

She  realized  now  that  during  the  long 
drive  she  had  become  chilled,  nay,  she  felt 
that  her  feet  and  hands  might  freeze  as  she 
stood.  Surely  this,  if  nothing  else,  was  a 
mortal  danger.  She  summoned  all  the 
strength  that  remained,  and  wrote  hastily 
upon  the  white  surface  at  her  feet : 

"  For  God's  sake  take  me  where  some 

good  woman  lives.    You  will  be  " 

She  was  going  to  say  "  rewarded,"  but 
she  remembered  that  that  too  had  a  hollow 
worldly  sound  that  would  as  it  were  tarnish 
the  white  vestment  in  which  she  was  wrapped. 
So  she  wrote,  "  glad  afterwards." 
^  "  Very  sorry  to  disoblige  you,"  he  said,  "  but 


reach,  present  company  always   excepted ; 


commodity  within 
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but  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  you.  I  am  going 
up  a  road  here  on  business,  and  if  you  stay 
on  the  sledge  none  of  the  boys  will  know 
where  you  are.  If  you  attempt  to  go  any- 
where by  yourself  they  will  see  the  trail, 
and  I  won't  be  answerable  for  the  conse- 
quences.   They're  a  low  set  at  this  digging." 

Then  she  felt  his  arm  supporting  her,  and 
she  had  not  the  power  to  shrink  from  it. 
With  his  help  she  crept  back  upon  the 
sledge. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


AMILTON  began  giving  commands 
to  his  horse  in  a  tone  low  but  savage. 
He  jerked  its  head  brutally.  The  sledge 
was  drawn  across  the  rails,  and  turned 
toward  the  rocky  and  tree-clad  side  of  the 
notch.  There  was,  it  was  true,  only  one 
track  in  the  snow,  but  beneath  the  snow, 
which  lay  about  seven  inches  in  depth,  there 
was  evidently  another  road  with  which  the 
horse  and  man  were  both  familiar.  Diverg- 
ing at  right  angles  from  the  former  track, 
they  began  to  ascend  almost  at  once. 
Hamilton  plodded  by  the  horse's  head.  It 
soon  appeared,  by  the  sound,  that  as  they 
climbed  they  approached  the  torrent  that 
/-descended  the  hillside,  although  their  path 
had  avoided  the  quarry  or  digging  at  its 
base. 
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The  jolting  of  the  sledge  on  the  rocky 
road  caused  Mary  such  acute  pain  in  head 
and  back  that  she  was  forced  to  lie  still  upon 
her  place  of  rest ;  but  her  mind  was  filled 
with  a  rush  of  new  alarms.  Where,  in  this 
almost  inaccessible  home  of  the  spirits  of  the 
forest,  could  he  possibly  be  taking  her  ? 
Where  the  road  led  beneath  high  trees  and 
between  enormous  rocks,  she  could  see  its 
outline  running  on  in  front,  constantly  rising ; 
then  it  was  lost  to  sight  by  turning.  It 
required  in  her  the  utmost  effort  of  faith 
in  the  sanity  of  the  man  who  was  driving 
to  believe  that  there  could  be  any  shelter 
towards  which  they  were  now  going ;  yet  if 
he  were  not  mad  he  must  have  chosen  this 
difficult  path  because  of  some  such  shelter. 

Of  one  thing  she  was  now  convinced,  that 
her  best  chance  of  life  lay  in  crouching  under 
the  cover  he  had  provided  and  accepting 
what  shelter  he  was  about  to  offer.  Shelter 
she  must  have  till  night  came.  Giddy  and 
shivering  and  in  acute  pain,  she  lay  back, 
only  able  to  keep  her  eyes  open  and  list- 
lessly note  the  trees  and  the  snow-covered 
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rocks  as  they  crept  past  them  ;  and  now  and 
then  her  glance  rested  upon  glimpses  of  the 
torrent  as  It  leaped,  above  and  beneath, 
among  vast  palaces  of  icicles. 

She  became  conscious  at  last  that  some 
ameliorating  influence  was  making  impres- 
sion upon  her  and  upon  the  locality  around. 
She  did  not  know  at  first  what  it  was,  but 
she  felt  more  hopeful ;  the  whole  scene  was 
less  cold  and  dreary.  The  waterfall,  when 
she  saw  it,  so  dazzled  her  aching  eyes  that 
she  must  turn  away  ;  then  she  knew  that 
they  had  met  the  sunrise  upon  the  hill. 

Shortly  after  this  she  began  to  perceive 
that  the  snow  around  was  not  unbroken,  that 
other  paths  had  been  trodden  here  and  there. 
She  heard  the  sound  of  an  axe  chopping, 
and  she  gathered  all  her  faculties  together 
in  hope,  raising  herself  to  a  sitting  posture, 
looking  and  listening. 

A  very  old  man,  who  had  been  felling 
trees,  came  and  stood  at  the  side  of  the 
pledge.  He  might  easily  have  been  a  spirit 
of  the  mountain  or  of  the  forest;  old  and 
bowed  and  unkempt  he   looked,  and  yet 
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withal  very  strong  and  sinewy.  He  wore 
a  red  shirt — or,  it  seemed,  several  red  shirts 
— above  his  buckskin  trousers.  He  stood 
and  looked  at  the  visitors  with  clear,  healthy 
blue  eyes  from  under  bushy  eyebrows. 

Almost  at  once  another  old  man  appeared, 
younger  perhaps  by  ten  years  and  of  a 
different  type  of  manhood,  but  still  old,  long- 
bearded,  long-haired,  and  dressed  much  in 
the  same  way  as  his  fellow.  He,  too,  came 
and  stood  and  looked. 

Hamilton  stopped  the  sledge.  Standing 
before  the  two  old  men,  he  looked  like  the 
very  personification  of  the  strength  and  force 
of  manhood  in  its  prime.  Around  them 
stood  giant  fir  trees ;  logs  lay  on  the  white 
ground.  The  air  was  full  of  the  sound  of 
the  stream  falling. 

"  I  am  going  on  up  to  Wilson's."  This 
was  what  Hamilton  said. 

The  older  man  looked  at  Mary.  At  last 
one  of  them  said  slowly — 

"  What  d'you  want  there  ?" 

They  both  continued  to  look  at  Mary. 
Hamilton  said — 
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"  I  want  the  shacks  you're  living  in.  You 
can  turn  into  the  other."  It  seemed  from 
his  voice  as  if  he  were  granting  a  permission. 

The  old  man  who  had  first  come  in  sight 
now  hazarded  a  question — 

"  Where  d  you  get  the  leddy  ?  " 

The  answer  came  as  if  to  utter  it  with 
emphasis  was  a  relief  to  Hamilton.  "  Blest 
if  I  know." 

There  came  what  might  have  been  a  smile 
in  this  old  mans  bright  blue  eyes,  from  which 
the  lower  eyelids  fell  with  a  slight  enlarging 
droop,  as  is  often  the  case  in  age.  There 
was  no  sign  of  the  smile  in  the  long  bushy 
hair  that  covered  his  mouth  ;  he  only  said, 
in  clear  high  tones — 

"  Then  Til  be  bound  yer  don't  know,  Mr. 
Hamilton." 

Hamilton  expressed  no  interest  in  this 
criticism  of  his  .character.  He  spoke  with 
hard  command  in  his  voice — 

"  See  here,  the  lady's  in  my  care.  She's 
ill ;  I'm  going  to  take  her  up  to  Wilsons 
to  get  well.  At  least,  she'll  have  the  sun 
on  her  there,  instead  of  the  infernal  shadow 
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half  the  day.  Now  listen  !  The  boys  up 
at  my  place  don't  know  where  the  lady  is, 
and  I  don't  want  them  to  know.  D'you 
understand  ? " 

"Amen,"  replied  the  blue-eyed  old  man 
glibly,  in  the  same  high  clear  tone.  The 
clearness  of  his  tone  seemed  in  some  way 
related  to  the  clearness  of  his  blue  eyes. 

Both  men  seemed,  in  their  aged  way,  to 
take  the  stand  of  artists  in  regard  to  life,  for 
although  they  looked  with  steady  interest 
at  the  man  and  girl,  especially  at  the  latter, 
they  did  not  appear  to  form  any  opinion  as 
to  what  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done  with 
her.  There  was  no  hint  of  any  moral 
obligation,  of  any  possibility  of  the  passions 
of  indignation  or  praise,  in  their  aged  faces. 
The  girl,  looking  at  them  with  the  quickness 
of  fevered  vision,  perceived  that  appeal  was 
useless.  Even  if  they  had  had  the  power  to 
take  her  from  Hamilton's  custody,  it  did  not 
appear  to  her  that  they  would  trouble  them- 
selves to  supply  her  needs  or  to  save  her 
life.  She  began  to  perceive  now  that  what 
she  required  of  other  human  beings  was  not 
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only  that  they  should  not  molest  her,  but  that 
they  should  bestir  themselves  to  save  her 
life.  These  old  men  would  not  do  this. 
Perhaps  Hamilton  would. 

With  the  jerk  which  the  sledge  made 
when  it  began  to  move  forward,  her  head 
fell  again  upon  the  pillow.  Again  the  road 
wound  up  the  southern  end  of  the  hill ;  again 
she  watched  the  ice-bound  rocks  and  still 
undulations  of  the  snow  with  aching  eyes. 
Concerning  the  place  whither  she  was  going 
all  she  knew  was  that  Hamilton  had  said 
there  was  no  woman  there  ;  her  longing  to 
see  the  face  of  some  commonplace  worthy 
woman  was  so  great  that  she  would  have 
exchanged  all  her  worldly  wealth  for  the 
privilege. 

She  thought  a  little  about  herself,  the  self 
who  had  always  been  business-like,  quick  of 
resource,  able  to  arrange  and  command,  to 
bend  men  and  circumstances  to  her  will. 
She  had  a  sense  almost  of  imbecility  in 
being  in  a  position  where  her  usual  resources 
were,  as  it  were,  a  minus  quantity,  for  any 
display  of  lively  understanding  would  only 
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sharpen  this  man's  wits  and  harden  his 
heart. 

For  about  half  an  hour  longer  she  was 
drawn  slowly  up  the  mountain-side  in  the 
brilliant  sunshine.  There  was  only  a 
gigantic  fir  tree  here  and  there  to  cast  its 
shadow.  At  length  they  came  out  upon  the 
side  of  a  small  plain  ;  from  this  opening  the 
mountains  to  the  east  were  seen.  They  went 
on,  skirting  the  edge  of  the  small  plateau,  and 
came  where  the  sound  of  the  torrent  was 
very  loud ;  just  above  them  the  water  leaped 
from  a  ledge  of  snow  and  ice,  and  fell  upon 
a  cone  of  ice  far  below.  Close  by  this  leap 
of  the  water  stood  three  small  log  huts. 
She  saw  against  the  clear  blue  of  the  sky  that 
there  was  smoke  rising  from  one  chimney. 
She  looked  around  and  saw  the  snow 
trodden.  She  understood  that  this  was  the 
home  of  the  two  old  men.  It  was  like  a 
wild  strange  dream. 

She  had  lifted  her  head  restlessly  from 
her  pillow  ;  now  she  laid  it  back.  What  use 
was  there  in  lifting  it  ? 

With  Hamilton  there  was  not  a  moment's 
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inactivity.  He  threw  his  whole  weight 
against  the  door  of  the  best  hut,  and  having 
cast  it  open,  he  went  to  another  and  opened 
that  likewise.  From  this  he  reappeared 
with  a  large  armful  of  wood  cut  small,  and 
entered  the  first  door.  She  saw  him 
come  out  again  and  knock  the  snow  from 
standing  piles  of  logs  broken  into  smaller 
and  larger  sizes.  Great  armfuls  of  these  he 
also  carried  into  the  hut.  He  was  making 
a  large  fire  for  her. 

She  rose,  tottering  with  weakness  and 
cold,  and  made  her  way  through  the  door. 
The  place  was  one  long-shaped  room  with  a 
door  and  two  windows.  There  was  little  fur- 
aiiture  ;  the  chimney  was  built  of  rough  stones, 
snaking  a  large  open  fireplace  at  one  end. 

In  front  of  this  Hamilton  dragged  a  huge 
sack  of  straw  which  had  evidently  been  a  bed. 
She  was  thankful  to  see  that  he  covered 
it  with  the  bearskins  which  had  already 
•covered  her.  He  brought  in  her  pillows 
and  blanket.     He  said   he  supposed  she 


could  take  care  of  herself,  and  left  her, 
shutting  the  door. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

gWjlARY  grew  warm,  basking  beside  the 
liberal  fire.  There  was  no  longer 
doubt  about  her  illness  ;  the  pains  in  back, 
limbs,  and  head,  and,  above  all,  in  her  throat, 
were  acute  ;  her  fever  was  high.  She  won- 
dered how  long  she  was  doomed  to  remain 
in  this  shelter.  She  tossed,  aching,  and 
thought  of  the  night  trains,  realizing  that 
she  was  powerless  to  reach  the  railway. 
Without  Hamilton's  help  the  attempt  would 
surely  be  futile  ;  even  with  his  help  the 
exposure  promised  death  more  surely  than 
any  other  result. 

Hamilton  came  in  again,  and  brought  her 
something  to  eat.  He  went  about  the  room, 
taking  the  personal  possessions  of  the  old 
men  out  to  one  of  the  other  huts.    He  left 
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her  such  things  as  were  necessary.  One  of 
the  windows  was  in  the  far  end  of  the  hut 
opposite  the  fire ;  from  this  he  took  out  the 
frame  bodily,  casting  such  rubbish  as  he 
found  apparently  into  the  very  foam  of  the 
waterfall,  for  at  the  moment  the  roar  was 
loud.  On  the  whole,  he  left  her  room  in 
pretty  good  order,  aired  and  warm. 

If  the  sun  rose  early  upon  this  southern 
slope  of  the  hill,  it  also  set  early.  The 
windows  of  the  room  in  which  she  lay  were 
only  semi-transparent,  because  of  dirt  and 
frost  ;  yet  even  through  them,  in  her  sensi- 
tive state,  she  was  aware  when  the  shadow 
of  the  higher  portion  of  the  hill  crept  over 
the  clearing.  She  thought  that  it  might  be 
about  three  in  the  afternoon  ;  at  dusk  she 
looked  out  and  saw  that  light  snow  was 
falling.  She  heard  the  old  men  return  from 
their  work,  and  after  that  Hamilton's  foot 
came  again  to  her  door. 

She  listened  breathless.  It  seemed  that 
he  too  listened  for  a  few  moments  ;  then 
he  knocked,  gently  enough. 

In  his  left  arm  was  a  pile  of  logs  cut  for 
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the  fire  ;  with  his  right  hand  he  lifted  a  dish 
which  he  had  set  down  for  a  moment  upon 
the  threshold.  When  he  had  put  the  latter 
beside  her  upon  the  floor,  he  made  up  the 
fire  very  carefully,  putting  upon  it  what 
seemed  to  her  an  enormous  quantity  of  fuel, 
but  disposing  the  ashes  of  the  former  fuel 
in  a  careful  manner  round  the  back  and  sides 
of  the  pile  by  way,  as  it  seemed,  of  keeping 
it  from  burning  too  quickly.  She  watched 
him  as  a  child  watches  the  maid  build  its 
nursery  fire  ;  it  was  a  relief  to  her  nerves 
to  have  something  to  watch. 

When  ready  to  go,  he  turned  to  her  for 
the  first  time ;  his  face  and  voice  had  the 
same  constrained  enigmatical  expression 
which  he  had  used  to  her  in  the  morning 
when  his  attempts  at  familiarity  had  failed. 

"  Is  there  anything  else  ?  "  he  asked. 

He  gave  her  a  somewhat  soiled  bit  of 
paper  and  a  short  pencil.    She  wrote — 

"  Please  try  to  stop  one  of  the  trains,, 
and  tell  the  guard  to  let  my  friends 
know/' 

" Very  sorry" — there  was  little  of  excuse 
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in  his  voice — "  but  in  that  matter  it  is 
impossible  to  oblige  you/' 

His  next  action  was  so  singular  that  she 
was  filled  with  a  sudden  dread.  He  took 
a  knife  out  of  his  pocket,  and  gently,  even 
respectfully,  moving  the  folds  of  her  blue 
veil  until  he  found  the  outer  edge  of  it,  he 
deliberately  cut  a  piece  several  inches  in 
length  across  the  whole  width. 

He  had  come  into  the  room  without  a  hat 
on  ;  it  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen  him 
without  a  hat ;  it  struck  her  now  that  it  was 
almost  like  seeing  a  new  person,  although 
the  character  written  in  the  face  remained 
unchanged.  His  hair  was  longer  than  it  is 
the  habit  of  men  to  wear  hair  in  civilized 
regions  ;  it  was  so  abundant  round  his  fore- 
head that  it  made  her  think  involuntarily 
what  a  handsome  boy  he  must  have  been 
in  those  early  days  when  a  child  is  just 
beginning  to  look  manly  and  the  mother 
still  allows  the  curls  to  grow.  She  felt  a 
sensation  of  sorrow  for  that  mother,  who- 
ever she  might  have  been,  for  the  son, 
although    at   this  moment  his  action  was 
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gentle,  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  gentle 
at  heart. 

It  was  her  condition  of  fever  which  caused 
this  reverie  to  work  itself  through  her  brain ; 
it  probably  passed  in  the  flash  of  a  moment 
as  dreams  do,  but  it  seemed  to  her  a  long 
time  that  he  was  sawing  through  the  veil's 
end,  which  he  had  gathered  together  and 
was  holding  stretched  out  between  two 
fingers.    She  was  exceedingly  frightened. 

It  must  have  been  very  early  in  the  even- 
ing that  the  men  seemed  to  retire  for  the 
night ;  almost  as  soon  as  it  became  dark  she 
ceased  to  hear  their  voices  or  any  move- 
ment. Previous  to  that  she  had  heard  some 
slight  sounds,  even  when  they  were  within 
the  other  huts  and  the  doors  were  shut. 
She  perceived  that  her  fire  was  expected  to 
last  until  morning — that  she  was  to  receive 
no  further  attention.  In  the  morning  she 
must,  of  course,  either  leave  that  place  or 
find  some  means  of  communicating  with  her 
friends,  but  in  the  mean  time  there  were 
full  twelve  hours  in  which  to  gather 
strength. 
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By  the  light  of  the  fire  she  now  lifted 
the  cover  of  the  basin  which  Hamilton  had 
placed  beside  her,  and,  upon  examination, 
discovered  it  to  contain  a  palatable  prepara- 
tion of  apples,  which  had  apparently  been 
dried  and  then  cooked  with  water.  The 
fruit  was  grateful  to  her. 

After  that  she  supposed  that  she  must 
have  fallen  into  a  heavy  sleep,  for  she  was 
conscious  that  some  hours  had  elapsed  with- 
out much  restlessness  when  she  became 
aware  that  there  were  quiet  footsteps  and 
low  voices  to  be  heard  outside. 

It  was  not  morning ;  she  did  not  believe 
that  it  was  past  midnight,  She  listened, 
filled  with  anxiety,  supposing  that  whoever 
had  arrived  at  this  out-of-the-way  place 
would  soon  make  known  their  presence  by 
knocking  or  calling.  *  She  had  an  idea  of 
some  arrival,  gathered  probably  from  the 
sound  of  horses'  feet  and  sledge-runners 
recognized  more  or  less  distinctly  among  the 
subdued  movements  made  by  men.  For 
one  long  minute  she  strained  her  sense  of 
hearing.    Unable  to  endure  suspense,  she 
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rose  and  crept  with  silent  steps  to  the  near 
window,  keeping  well  to  the  side  lest  her 
figure  should  be  seen  against  the  firelight. 

She  saw  the  forms  of  three  men,  a  horse 
and  a  sledge ;  it  seemed  to  her  just  such  a 
horse  and  sledge  as  she  had  travelled  with 
in  the  morning.  A  wild  hope  filled  her 
mind  that  it  was  some  party  of  friends  or 
railway  officials  searching  for  her  ;  for  a 
moment  in  her  hope  she  put  out  her  hand 
to  tap  on  the  window  ;  then  fear  restrained 
her.  What  immediately  astonished  her  was 
that  the  party  which  she  supposed  just  to 
have  alighted  from  the  conveyance  now 
stepped  upon  it  and  drove  away.  There  was 
no  jingling  to  the  horse's  harness,  as  there 
always  had  been  with  any  other  sledge  which 
she  had  seen  driven  in  Canada,  and,  that 
being  absent,  the  horse  and  sledge  made 
almost  no  sound  as  they  moved.  The  men 
were  silent ;  they  drove  off  by  the  edge  of  the 
small  plateau.  She  could  not  see  far  ;  there 
was  light,  dry  snow  falling  through  the  air. 

Was  this  lonely  place  haunted  ?  Was 
this  a  vision  of  spectres  which  she  had  seen. 
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which  she  could  still  see,  moving  in  the 
glimmering  night  ? 

Then  the  meaning  flashed  upon  her.  The 
men  were  the  two  old  men  who  lived  in  this 
place  and  Hamilton.  They  had  removed 
the  noisy  part  of  the  harness  ;  they  had  gone 
away  and  left  her  in  this  horribly  lonely 
place  ;  they  had  gone  by  stealth,  so  that  she 
might  not  know  of  their  going. 

She  sprang  to  the  door,  and  with  all  the 
strength  of  fierce  impulse  tried  to  raise  the 
latch  or  to  break  it  open.  The  door  did 
not  even  shake  much  under  her  strongest 
attempt ;  certainly  no  noise  of  her  effort  could 
have  resounded  across  the  plain  to  the  re- 
ceding sledge.  She  became  convinced  that 
the  latch  of  the  door  had  been  fastened  upon 
the  outside. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

[^SUFFERING  now  from  acuter  pains 
brought  on  by  her  sudden  action, 
she  went  back  to  the  bed,  having  just 
enough  care  for  her  self-preservation  to  wrap 
herself  in  its  coverings.  For  some  reason 
it  appeared  to  her  a  more  awful  thing  to 
be  entirely  alone  in  this  remote  trio  of 
human  habitations  among  the  white  glim- 
mering hills  than  it  had  been  to  be  entirely 
alone  without  shelter  on  track  or  road  the 
preceding  night.  Her  illness  had  done 
much  to  weaken  her  nerve.  For  a  while 
she  kept  incessant  watch  upon  all  the  dark 
corners  of  the  room,  and  lay  absolutely  still, 
as  if  the  slightest  rustle  might  irritate  some 
unknown  enemy  into  action. 
After  a  few  minutes  of  this  intense  watching 
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of  the  room,  she  became  aware  of  some- 
thing which  she  had  not  perceived  before. 
This  was  that  all  the  light  in  the  room  was 
not  produced  by  the  glow  and  flicker  of  the 
fire  ;  some'  of  it  came  from  the  small  window 
in  the  opposite  gable,  and  this  light  was  of 
a  paler  colour  than  the  firelight,  yet  it  was 
not  white,  like  the  beams  of  moon  or  star. 
She  was  the  more  sure  that  it  was  really 
there,  and  no  invention  of  her  fancy,  because 
she  frequently  saw  quiverings  across  the 
pallid  glow  from  the  window  which  did  not 
correspond  to  any  flickering  of  the  fire. 

It  gradually  became  to  her  a  necessity 
to  rise  again  and  creep  to  this  further 
window.  She  could  not  make  herself 
believe  that  the  light  that  came  through  it 
was  the  light  of  any  fire;  but  if  there  was 
such  fire,  it  behoved  her  to  examine  it  as 
far  as  possible.  All  fears  came  trooping  to 
paint  pictures  upon  the  sensitive  screen  that 
hangs  before  the  eye  of  the  mind. 

When  she  had  tottered  across  the  half- 
darkened  room,  and  approached  the  further 
window,  it  was  neither  the  fire  of  deliberate 
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incendiary  nor  the  approaching  torches  of 
warlike  Indians  which  she  saw.  At  first, 
mind  and  eyes  confused  by  a  sight  entirely 
strange,  she  could  hardly  tell  what  she  saw. 

The  hut  was  upon  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  plateau,  and  this  window  looked  down 
into  the  gully  of  the  waterfall.  She  had 
known  that  this  waterfall  was  near  from  its 
continuous  sound  ;  now  she  saw  it  leaping 
apparently  from  a  rock  which  rose  behind 
the  hut  on  to  the  first  ledge  of  the  gully 
some  fifty  feet  below,  leaping,  a  white  wild 
formless  thing  of  spray  and  foam,  into  a 
wonderful  tunnel  built  in  a  solid  arch  of  ice, 
but  adorned  with  ornament  above  ornament 
of  delicate  icicles. 

The  very  sides  of  the  gully,  huge  rocks, 
bending  reeds  of  brambles  and  shrubs,  gro- 
tesque forms  of  tree  roots,  all  covered  with 
ice  and  snow,  were  so  coated  and  bedizened 
by  the  frozen  spray  that  they  too  seemed 
a  part  of  the  wonderful  architecture  of  this 
ornamental  bridge  of  ice  under  which  the 
stream  descended. 

Now,  the  strange  thing  was,  that  whereas 
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when  she  had  looked  out  of  the  front  window 
of  the  hut  her  eyes  had  been  just  able  to 
distinguish  objects  in  the  glimmering  night, 
looking  down  upon  the  waterfall  she  could 
see  the  detail  of  its  wonderful  beauty  clearly. 
She  could  see,  too,  the  small  snowflakes 
falling,  melting  in  the  water. 

The  light  by  which  she  saw  it  all  was 
the  same  as  that  which  had  quivered  upon 
her  window.  For  perhaps  a  full  minute  the 
lonely  girl  had  looked  down  upon  the  scene ; 
now  she  shrank  back  into  the  nearest  dark 
corner,  trembling,  if  not  with  fear,  with 
sudden  excitement  that  wass  akin  to  fear. 
The  light  proceeded  from  a  certain  graceful 
moving  form  of  light  which  seemed  to  stand 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  near  the 
base  of  the  waterfall.  The  form  had  the 
height  of  a  human  figure,  and  it  either  had 
the  same  contour,  or  the  eye  easily  supplied 
the  faint  outline  of  such  figure  veiled,  as  it 
seemed,  in  a  falling  veil  of  light. 

Mary  stepped  out  again  from  the  shadow 
of  her  casement.  She  had  forgotten  her 
pain ;   excitement  had  cancelled  weakness. 
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While  this  unearthly  seeming  light  fell  upon 
her  face,  she  felt  that  some  spirit  within  this 
form  was  looking  at  her.  The  figure  of 
light  not  only  fulfilled  her  highest  ideal  of 
what  a  spiritual  appearance  might  be,  but 
transcended  it. 

The  form  standing  in  the  same  place 
moved  ;  it  seemed  to  Mary  that  it  beckoned 
her,  for  the  veil  of  light  moved  as  above 
arms  that  beckoned.  She  did  not  know 
what  to  think  :  thought  being  in  abeyance, 
emotion  was  in  abeyance  too. 

As  she  waited  she  heard  a  great  sound — 
a  distant  rushing  that  echoed  louder  and 
louder.  It  was  the  passing  of  one  of  the 
trains.  She  was  spellbound,  startled  to 
hear  the  vibration  of  so  many  echoes  ;  then 
the  sound  died.  She  stood  alone,  more 
lonesome  than  before,  above  the  frost-bound 
gully. 

A  new  thought  and  sensation  came  to 
her  ;  the  thought  and  sensation  were  of  pure 
joy  in  the  beauty  of  what  she  saw,  apart 
from  any  relation  of  the  sight  to  her  own 
welfare.     In  her  childhood  she    had  read 
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the  story  of  Undine.  A  wave  of  thought 
bearing  the  image  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
story  surged  now  into  her  mind  ;  with  it  she 
had  again  the  power  of  a  little  child  to 
enter  into  the  region  in  which  self-interest 
is  not. 

For  a  moment  or  two  she  saw  in  the  wild 
and  hoary  waterfall  the  Spirit  of  the  Moun- 
tain, strong,  incapable  of  exhaustion,  yet 
with  a  heart  that  had  its  own  longings  for 
love  and  friendliness.  The  waterfall  became 
a  person  to  her ;  the  form  of  light,  too,  was  a 
person — the  Spirit  of  Spring,  perhaps,  come 
from  warm  and  sunshiny  glades  in  distant 
lands  to  spend  the  night  in  companionship 
with  this  her  ancient  lover.  These  two 
rejoiced,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  presence  of  the 
other  without  need  of  embrace  or  outward 
sign  of  converse,  unless  it  was  when  the 
Spirit  of  Light  moved  her  veiled  arms,  and 
the  waterfall  in  her  quivering  beam  seemed 
to  leap  the  faster. 

Mary  felt  strongly  the  poetical  influence 
of  this  interpretation  of  the  scene.  There 
was  another  thought  in  her  mind  also,  in 
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direct  opposition  to  the  first — the  thought  of 
impatient  scorn  of  dreaming,  the  cui  bono 
of  restless  worldliness  which,  in  the  years 
that  had  passed  since  the  childish  days  in 
which  she  had  rejoiced  over  Undine,  had 
become  habitual  to  her ;  yet  for  the  time  the 
other  influence,  the  reflex  of  the  fresh  mental 
impulses  of  her  childhood,  was  the  stronger. 
With  the  awakening  of  the  more  spiritual 
part  of  her  mind  had  begun  a  new  con- 
tention of  the  higher  and  lower  within  her. 
Now,  and  in  the  days  that  followed,  the  two 
tendencies  sometimes  unconsciously  mingled 
and  sometimes  consciously  fought.  She 
was  not  again  simply  a  worldly  woman. 

She  knew  now  that  if  she  cared  for  her 
life  at  all,  she  must  lie  still  in  all  the  warmth 
which  she  could  gather  from  her  bed.  As 
she  lay  there,  the  thing  that  remained  most 
strongly  with  her  was  a  comforting  pleasure 
in  thinking  over  and  over  again  the  mere 
beauty  of  the  scene  she  had  last  gazed  at. 
It  was,  in  sort,  a  physical  salvation  that  she 
had  something  in  her  which  responded  to 
that  appeal  which  nature  is  always  making 
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to  the  human  mind  to  find  rest  in  the  con- 
templation of  her  loveliness.  Those  things 
within  her  which  she  least  recognized  and 
least  valued  had  risen  and  saved  her  from 
prolonged  torture  of  just  anxiety. 

Our  help  comes  not  from  without,  but 
wells  up  from  the  depth  within  us.  Beneath 
that  depth  what  is  there  ?  It  was  said  by 
one  of  old  that  underneath  the  soul  is  the 
hand  of  God. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

grail  HEN  the  morning  light  was  clear  upon 
mmM  the  window-pane,  the  sick  girl  heard 
again  the  sounds  of  travellers  near  the  house. 
She  rose  again,  to  be  able  to  see  out  of  the 
front  window. 

The  sight  she  saw  had  something  of  the 
appearance  of  a  small  triumphal  procession. 
First  came  the  oldest  man,  he  of  the  clear 
blue  eyes,  leading  a  cow  ;  the  other  old  man 
and  Hamilton  came  one  behind  the  other, 
each  mounted  on  a  pony,  and  each  carrying 
part  of  the  carcase  of  an  ox.  It  was  now 
apparent  that  this  expedition  of  night  and 
darkness  had  been  for  purposes  of  forage. 
It  was  a  great  relief  for  her  to  see  that 
it  had  this  peaceful  meaning — peaceful  if 
stealthy. 
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It  was  a  source  of  real  comfort  to  her  that 
these  men  had  come  back.  Uncouth,  wicked 
men  as  they  appeared  to  be,  still,  in  the 
hope  that  they  intended  to  guard  her,  she 
felt  herself  safer  than  when  wholly  unpro- 
tected. With  the  relaxation  of  this  relief, 
utter  exhaustion  of  nerve  and  muscle  came 
upon  her.  It  was  with  the  feeblest  degree 
of  interest  that  she  watched  Hamilton  enter 
and  make  up  the  fire.  He  brought  warm 
milk  to  her;  he  even  put  his  hand  under  her 
head  and  caused  her  to  drink  it.  He  went 
out  as  before,  shutting  the  door,  and  she 
remained  alone  until  the  short  day  began 
again  to  wane.  By  this  time  she  began  to 
suspect  that  he  had  mixed  some  anti-febrine 
draught  with  the  milk,  for  she  had  been  able 
to  lie  more  quiet,  and  she  experienced  some 
relief  from  pain  and  fever.  She  was  even 
able  to  rise  and  arrange  her  bed  afresh. 

Listless,  weak  as  she  was  the  whole  day, 
she  still  grew  more  and  more  satisfied  that 
she  had  been  placed  in  such  circumstances 
as  gave  her  a  fair  chance  of  comfortable 
recovery. 
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Hamilton  again  paid  his  evening  visit. 
He  made  the  fire  as  before  with  great  and 
small  logs,  heaped  with  ashes ;  he  put  milk 
and  cooked  apples  beside  her.  He  did  not 
again  attempt  to  help  her  drink  the  milk  ; 
instead,  he  touched  her  wrist  lightly  for  a 
moment  with  his  middle  finger.  So  far  it 
seemed  that  he  would  do  no  more  for  her 
than  was  necessary ;  his  manner  expressed 
a  certain  discomfort  in  her  presence. 

It  is  always  the  unexpected  that  happens. 
She  was  not  aware  that  she  had  recovered 
a  partial  use  of  her  voice ;  she  had  not 
dreamed  of  using  it  without  deliberate  fore- 
thought ;  yet  now,  when  she  saw  him  turn 
towards  the  door,  she  thought  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  he  and  the  other  men  might 
again  leave  the  place,  and  of  the  unexplained 
luminous  spectre  whose  light  had  shone 
upon  the  end  window.  Fear  and  curiosity 
suddenly  produced  in  her  whispered  ques- 
tions.   She  could  not  do  more  than  whisper. 

"  Are  you  all  going  away  again  to-night  ?  " 

He  turned  instantly  and  faced  her.  She 
did  not  like  to  see  that  he  grew  visibly  more 
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at  ease  in  her  presence.  He  did  not  answer 
at  once ;  he  seemed  to  be  considering  her 
in  the  new  character  of  a  lady  capable  of 
speech. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  felt  the  imperious  right  of  weakness, 
and  also  of  her  ladyhood,  to  have  her  own 
question  answered  and  leave  his  until  to- 
morrow if  she  chose  ;  then  she  remembered 
her  role  of  dignified  simplicity  in  which 
capriciousness  had  no  part. 

He  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more 
pleased  with  the  sentiment  she  had  expressed. 
The  natural  man  in  him  expanded  percep- 
tibly.   He  sat  down  on  a  box. 

"  I've  taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  hide 
you  here  and  keep  you  safe,"  he  explained. 
"Stray  women  wandering  round  loose,  with 
diamond  rings  about  them,  are  not  the  sort 
of  cattle  that  are  easiest  to  take  care  of  in 
a  place  like  this..  As  I'm  not  under  the 
impression  that  you  fell  from  the  sky,  I 
suppose  that  you  must  have  got  off  the  train 
in  some  way ;  the  question  that  is  naturally 
in  my  mind  is,  whether  you've  got  your 
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wits  or  not,  and  if  you  have,  what  you  did 
it  for." 

He  stopped  as  abruptly  as  he  had  begun. 
The  words,  "  hide  you  here,"  gave  her  in- 
formation, and  of  a  sort  she  did  not  like. 
She  was  hidden,  then ;  no  help  could  come 
to  her  from  a  community  which  did  not 
know  that  she  was  here.  She  looked  up 
at  him  with  quiet  eyes ;  within  she  was  read- 
ing his  face,  and  saying  to  herself  that  there 
was  no  feminine  art  that  he  did  not  know 
by  heart  and  despise,  except  just  this  one 
which  she  used — that  of  appearing  perfectly 
good. 

"  My  name  is  Mary  Howard, "  she 
whispered. 

He  made  a  slight  bow,  which  had  some 
semblance  of  respect,  except  that  with  it 
there  was  a  certain  cynical  raising  of  the 
eyebrows ;  it  suggested  that  he,  too,  was  on 
the  defensive,  determined  not  to  be  duped. 

"  Now,  look  here,"  he  said  again;  "we 
shall  get  on  much  better  if  you  tell  me  just 
the  plain  unvarnished  truth.  You  look  to 
me  as  if  you  had  your  wits.     I  took  the 
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trouble  yesterday  to  follow  the  track  you 
made  before  along  the  line ;  it  looked  un- 
commonly as  if  you  had  jumped  from  the 
train.  Now,  if  you  wanted  to  put  an  end 
to  your  pretty  little  self— some  girls  do,  you 
know,  when  they  get  into  a  mess — just  give 
me  the  tip,  and  your  friends  and  lovers  can 
weep  for  a  year  without  ever  knowing  that 
you  are  alive.  I  suppose  that's  the  sort  of 
fuss  a  woman  wants  to  make  when  she  tries 
to  do  for  herself." 

His  new  familiarity  was  intolerable.  She 
did  what  she  could  to  reproduce  in  him  his 
former  constraint. 

She  raised  her  head  in  piteous  indignation. 

"  I  fell,"  she  whispered.  "  I  must  have 
walked  in  my  sleep  off  the  train." 

The  wish  being  father  to  the  thought,  he 
favoured  his  first  theory  more. 

"  It's  not  just  a  very  likely  story ;  it  will 
be  better  for  you  in  the  end  if  you  tell  me 
the  truth.  Come,  now,  I  can  sympathize 
with  you  ;  I've  often  thought  that  a  header 
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would  be  a  pleasant  variety. 
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— now,  didn't  you  ?  But  the  snow  was  soft, 
and  it  didn't  hurt  much,  and  it  sounds  more 
artistic  to  say  you  fell." 

"  I  did  not  try  to  kill  myself ;  it  would  be 
wrong."  She  threw  all  the  earnestness  she 
could  into  the  low  whisper. 

"  Wrong  ?  " — a  cynical  lift  of  the  brows — 
"  why  wrong  ?  " 

"  It  says  so  in  the  Bible." 

It  was  curious  that,  as  she  tried  to  raise 
herself  in  his  eyes,  she  involuntarily  fell  back 
upon  associations  which  she  herself  really 
despised. 

He  drew  his  under  lip  partly  under  the 
upper  teeth.  She  saw  his  teeth  as  he  did 
it ;  they  were  dark  and  decayed.  He  looked 
at  her  keenly  ;  it  seemed  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  adapt  himself  to  an  element 
which  he  could  not  estimate. 

"As  soon  as  I  am  well  I  must  go  to 
the  nearest  station,"  she  whispered.  "  I 
must  telegraph.  The  missionaries  I  was 
travelling  with  will  be  searching  the 
country." 

"  Missionaries  ?  "  he  said. 
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"I  was  travelling,  you  know,  from  China. 
A  missionary  was  taking  care  of  me." 

"  What  is  a  missionary  ?  "  he  asked,  pre- 
tending that  the  word  was  unknown  to  him. 

She  also  pretended  to  mistake  his  precise 
meaning.  "  Mr.  Burland  belongs  to  the 
China  Inland  Mission,  you  know." 

"  Ton  my  word,  no,  I  don't  know."  In  a 
moment  he  added,  "  You've  talked  enough 
for  to-night.  I'm  the  doctor.  You'll  be 
having  consumption  if  you  don't  look  after 
yourself." 

The  excitement  of  talking  made  her  rash. 
She  judged  that  to  blend  what  she  had  just 
said  into  the  trustfulness  she  assumed  would 
be  no  loss  to  her. 

"  Don't  leave  the  place  with  no  one  to 
take  care  of  me,"  she  pleaded.  "  I  was  so 
frightened  when  I  heard  you  all  go  away 
last  night." 

He  gave  her  another  searching  look  before 
he  answered. 

"You've  got  sharp  ears,"  he  said,  "but 
you're  quite  right ;  we  had  to  go  to  get 
meat  and  milk  for  you  to  live  on,  little  lady. 
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We  had  to  take  them  at  night,  in  case  the 
fellows  should  get  to  know  where  you  are  ; 
but — I  won't  go  away  again  if  you  like  me 
to  take  care  of  you." 

"  You  are  so  good  !  When  I  go  away  I 
will  give  you  the  ring  to  pay  for  the  milk 
and  meat.  It  was  my  mother's,  and  she  is 
dead ;  but  I  know  that  she  would  like  me  to 
give  it  to  you,  because  you  have  saved  me" 

At  last  for  one  moment  she  saw  something 
in  his  face  which  she  felt  to  be  a  genuine 
emotion  of  self-distrust  and  compunction  ;  it 
was  lost  in  that  hard  look  of  self-suppression 
which  he  now  resumed. 

"  What  is  that  beautiful  white  thing  that 
shines  on  my  window  ?  "  she  asked. 

"It  is  the  angel  of  your  mother  come  to 
take  care  of  you,"  he  said.  There  was  the 
coldest  sarcasm  under  the  words,  but  it 
seemed  that  he  had  not  meant  that  that 
should  be  apparent  to  her. 

He  left  her,  shutting  the  door  for  the 
night.  She  lay  wondering  whether  his  sar- 
casm had  been  directed  at  her  hapless  plight 
or  at  his  own  perplexity. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

HE  passed  her  wakeful  hours  in  con- 
«sBM  sidering  what  was  new  to  her  in  the 
knowledge  of  her  situation,  and  also  what 
was  still  unexplained. 

When  darkness  came  she  saw  the  strange 
light  again  upon  the  further  window.  She 
could  not  resist  crossing  the  room  just  once 
to  see  if  the  sight  had  in  any  way  changed 
since  the  previous  night.  It  had  not  changed. 
The  luminous  form,  like  a  veiled  half-trans- 
parent human  figure,  still  stood  upon  the 
rock  at  the  foot  of  the  waterfall.  In  its 
light  the  water  leaped  and  foamed,  and  all 
the  million  icicles  upon  snow-covered  rock, 
root  and  shrub,  glistened,  not  with  a  bright 
sparkling,  rather  with  a  pearly  glow!, 

Mary  went  back  to  bed  with  the  vision  in 
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her  mind  as  before.  It  formed  the  only- 
pleasant  subject  for  her  minds  eye  ;  its 
strangeness  had  no  longer  any  fears  for  her. 
To-night  she  heard  the  train  pass  with 
the  mighty  rush  of  echoes,  not  once,  but 
twice.  It  was  maddening  to  hear  the  sound 
and  be  cut  off  from  the  world.  She  con- 
sidered Hamilton's  sarcastic  explanation  of 
the  curious  natural  phenomenon.  She 
augured  little  good  from  the  fact  that  he 
could  jest  about  a  dead  mother,  whose 
mention  the  moment  before  had  moved  him 
to  some  compunction.  Her  mother  was  not 
dead,  but  that  did  not  matter  to  her  much. 
The  first  dim  stirring  of  her  soul  within  her 
had  not  as  yet  changed  her  habits  of  practical 
thought  in  the  slightest.  She  only  felt  some 
anxiety  as  to  how  she  could  make  out  a 
more  particular  tale  of  her  immediate  past, 
and  the  present  condition  of  her  friends, 
consistent  with  her  boasted  connection  with 
missionaries.  All  that  came  to  her  in  the 
way  of  objection  to  this  lying  was  the 
wish  it  had  not  been  necessary,  and  a  half- 
formed  wonder  as  to  how  it  was  that  she 
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came  persistently  to  deem  it  her  source  of 
safety. 

The  next  day,  when  Hamilton  came  for 
his  morning  work  at  the  fire,  she  told  him 
she  felt  better,  and  asked  him  when  he 
would  be  able  to  take  her  to  the  nearest 
station.  She  was  up,  sitting  feebly  upon  a 
chair. 

Hamilton,  who  was  at  the  time  kneeling 
before  the  fireplace  arranging  the  logs, 
turned  his  head  and  stared  at  her,  as  his 
habit  was,  before  he  spoke. 

"You  couldn't  have  got-  off  the  train 
during  this  snow  anywhere  along  the  line 
where  it  is  so  bad  getting  at  a  station ; 
there's  no  road  but  the  line,  and  open  bridges 
on  it  either  way,  so  that  a  horse  can't  go 
over  them." 

"  Couldn't  any  one  walk  along  the  line 
and  tell  them  I  am  here  ?  " 

"I  am  a  good  walker,"  he  said,  "and 
have  a  steady  head  for  bridges  ;  if  I  took 
about  eight  hours  to  go  and  come,  I  might 
manage  it." 

"  Will  you  go  ? " 
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"  No,  and  for  that  you  may  thank  me ; 
if  those  boys  down  at  the  digging,  or  the 
heathens  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  got 
wind  that  I  was  on  the  track  and  you  were 
here,  where  would  you  and  your  diamond  ring 
be  ?  "  He  turned  his  face  as  he  finished  speak- 
ing, with  a  smile  that  was  meant  to  appear 
kind.    "  Where  would  you  be  then,  eh  ?  " 

She  did  not  believe  that  the  situation  was 
just  as  he  painted  it,  but  of  this  she  gave 
no  sign. 

Before  he  went  out  he  stood  and  looked 
at  her  again.  He  spoke  in  a  somewhat 
injured  and  self-vaunting  tone. 

"  I've  taken  a  whole  lot  of  pains  to  con- 
ceal your  whereabouts,  and  set  those  fellows 
on  the  wrong  track.  I'm  loitering  here  in 
a  beastly  dull  place  just  in  order  to  knock 
any  fellow  down  who  might  happen  to  find 
you  were  here.  It's  all  I  can  do  at  present. 
You'd  better  lie  down  and  get  yourself  well ; 
you're  not  fit  to  hold  your  head  up." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,"  she  said.  She 
had  an  idea  that  good  people  were  apt  to 
be  credulous  of  good  in  others. 
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Although  she  had  never  put  to  herself  the 
proposition  abstractly,  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical experience  she  was  aware  that  charity 
does  not  easily  suppose  itself  impugned,  and 
does  not  vaunt  itself.  Charity,  then,  was 
clearly  not  the  source  of  Hamilton's  course 
of  action  towards  her. 

One  thing  that  Hamilton  said  appeared 
to  be  true  enough,  and  that  was  that  there 
was  nothing  for  her  to  do  at  present  but  to 
gain  strength  as  quickly  as  she  could.  That 
day  and  the  night  passed  with  no  change  in 
her  situation,  except  that  she  did  gather 
strength. 

The  next  morning,  about  eleven  o'clock, 
she  was  roused  by  hearing  the  sound  of  a 
voice  that  she  had  not  heard  for  some  days, 
accosting  Hamilton.  The  advent  of  any 
new-comer  must  produce  in  her  instant  ex- 
citement, both  of  fear  and  hope.  Without 
delay  she  crept  from  her  bed  and  approached, 
not  the  window,  but  the  crack  of  the  door. 
She  had  heard  the  voice  before  ;  in  a  moment 
she  recognized  it;  it  was  the  voice  of  the 
small  deformed  cynical  man  whom  she  had 

10 
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seen  with  the  other  men  upon  the  first 
night. 

The  dwarf,  she  believed,  inherited  none 
of  those  traditions  of  honour  to  which  to 
some  extent  she  trusted  in  her  dealings  with 
Hamilton.  His  accent  was  distinctly  vulgar; 
his  voice  was  bland  and  disagreeable ;  his 
lisp  again  struck  her  as  more  horrible,  in 
the  wild  untrammelled  life  he  was  leading, 
than  any  other  defect  of  speech  could  have 
been. 

"  How'th  Beauty  ?  Come  to  pay  a  call 
on  her." 

Hamilton's  reply  was  a  suggestion  that 
the  dwarf  should  pay  a  call  on  the  infernal 
regions  instead.  It  was  delivered  with  a 
sharpness  that  proved  they  had  not  hitherto 
been  in  league. 

"Thankth  awfully.  Pwefer  calling  on 
Beauty  inthtead.  Where'th  the  dwawing- 
woom  ?  " 

She  took  one  glance  from  her  window, 
and  retreated.  Hamilton,  in  his  ragged  fur 
coat  and  moccasin  leggings,  was  lounging 
in  the  bright  sunshine  near  the  door  of  her 
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hut.  He  seemed  to  have  come  near  that 
door  at  the  others  approach ;  the  small 
deformed  man  was  paying  his  visit  with 
every  outward  appearance  of  social  urbanity. 
They  were  both  smoking  pipes.  The  snow 
was  sparkling  on  all  sides ;  the  sun  was 
shining  very  brightly  upon  the  peaceful  rural 
scene.  She  felt,  in  a  wild  impatience,  that 
it  was  an  evil  law  which  caused  the  sun  to 
shine  so  brightly  upon  the  unjust. 

" See  here,"  said  Hamilton ;  " she's  ill  : 
it's  diphtheria." 

"  Oh  no ; "  the  cynic  spoke  with  cheerful 
assurance.  "  Beauty  hath  not  got  diphthewia. 
Poor  Beauty !  Tell  uth  a  better  tale  than 
that." 

Hamilton  swore  at  him  in  round  terms. 
"  Think  I  don't  know  diphtheria  ?  "  he 
asked.  "  Call  it  what  you  like  when  a 
woman's  got  a  throat  all  covered  with  white 
spots  run  together,  and  lips  that  are  black 
with  fever — it  doesn't  matter  much  what  name 
^you  give  it;  it's  pretty  dangerous  dealing 
with  diseased  cattle — that's  all  I  know." 

The  dwarf  gave  a  low  whistle ;  his  serene 
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belief  that  Hamilton  was  lying  appeared  to 
be  disturbed. 

As  for  the  girl  leaning  against  the  door 
inside,  her  heart  quaked  under  this  graphic 
description  of  her  illness.  Was  it  true  ? 
She  had  no  looking-glass  ;  she  could  not 
at  the  moment  remember  any  fact  that  would 
contradict  his  statement.  She  began  to  feel 
more  ill  out  of  fear  at  the  fateful  name  given 
to  her  disease. 

"  Not  fatal,  I  thuppothe  ?  "  said  the  dwarf. 

"  If  she  doesn't  have  a  relapse,  I  think 
she'll  go  on  well  enough.  Whether  I'll  catch 
the  devil  of  a  disease  and  go  to  the  dogs 
with  it  or  not,  I  can't  just  at  this  present 
moment  inform  you,  although  I  have  no 
doubt  you'd  like  to  know." 

"  Been  kithing  her  ?  "  asked  the  cynic,  in 
a  tone  of  commiseration. 

Hamilton's  voice  had  been  gradually 
assuming  a  less  hostile  tone,  and  it  appeared 
now  that  he  determined,  either  to  take  the 
other  into  his  confidence,  or  to  appear  to  do  so. 

"  Look  here,  what's  doing  at  the  Flume  ? 
How  came  you  here  ?  " 
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"  The  wortht  of  it  ith  there'th  nothing 
doing,  ath  you  might  know  ;  devilith  lot  of 
thnow,  devilith  cold,  and  me  come  thix 
thouthand  milth  to  live  with  old  fwiend ! 
Beauty  dethendth  one  evening  in  the  thape 
of  an  anthel,  vanitheth  quite  in  good  thtyle 
qud  anthel,  old  fwiend  ith  known  to  wun 
aftah ;  thome  dayth  aftah  ith  found  living  in 
wuwal  thecluthion  with  Beauty." 

"  How  did  the  poor  devils  down  there  take 
the  vanishing  business  ?  " 

"  According  to  the  thpethial  biath  of  evwy 
devil ;  main  point  ith,  they  think  you've 
made  off  to  West  Kiel,  or,  at  Beauty'th 
inthtigathion,  been  taken  bodily  into  the  thky 
or  the  lower  wegionth." 

"  And  the  cow  and  the  beef  ?  " 

"  Ha  !  you've  got  them,  have  you  ?  Wewy 
clever,  muth  thay  !  We've  all  been  down 
and  whacked  the  pig-tailed  heathen  for  the 
depwedathion." 

Hamilton  laughed — it  was  a  cruel  laugh  ; 


then  he  sneered,  "  You  did  a  lot  of  the 
fighting." 

11  Only  held  the  thmalleth  Johnny  by  hith 
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pigtail,  while  the  Yankee  whacked  him. 
You  thee,"  said  the  dwarf,  "  they  made  out 
you'd  gone  th'other  way,  for  they  found  bith 
of  Beauty'th  veil  for  a  mile  along  the  twack. 
No  twail  either  way,  becauth  thnow  wath 
falling :  but  bith  of  Beauty'th  veil  on  wocks 
and  twees  —  pwetty  devithe  that!  Had 
doubth  in  my  mind  about  it.  Didn't  make 
any  wemark  ;  thought  I'd  not  wound  on  a 
thum  when  I'd  come  thix  thouthand  milth 
to  thee  him." 

There  was  a  silence  between  the  men  ; 
they  were  both  smoking.  The  girl  continued 
to  lean  against  the  inside  of  the  door.  It 
came  to  her  as  a  curious  recollection,  that 
in  any  other  situation  than  her  present 
miserable  one  she  would  not  have  judged 
these  two  men  hardly ;  she  would  have 
thought  them  rather  valiant  and  pleasant 
knaves.  In  her  modern  width  of  thought 
she  had  always  supposed  herself  to  despise 
the  mind  which,  from  some  petty  personal 
circumstance,  should  have  its  eyes  closed  to 
an  all-round,  well-proportioned  view  of  men 
and  things.    It  appeared  to  her  that,  to  be 
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consistent,  she  ought  to  despise  herself  now 
for  the  rage  of  indignation  that  lay  under 
hard  control  within  her. 

The  dwarf  was  the  first  to  speak.  "Well, 
what'th  the  game  ?  Got  the  athe  of  twumpth  ; 
but  the  athe  of  twumpth  ithn't  the  whole 
game." 

Here  Hamilton  broke  in  suddenly ;  he 
seemed  to  rise  and  go  nearer  the  dwarf. 
His  voice  assumed  a  certain  genuineness  of 
tone,  a  business-like  quality  ;  it  seemed  as  if 
he  had  suddenly  resolved  on  actually  taking 
counsel.  She  could  not  hear  all  the  words  ; 
under  ordinary  circumstances  she  would  not 
have  heard  any,  but  the  whole  force  of  her 
nature  was  turned  at  that  moment  into  a  deter- 
mination to  hear.  She  hardly  breathed  ;  she 
held  her  ear  close  against  the  crack  of  the  door. 

"I  tell  you  there's  money  behind  her. 
Diamonds  like  that  don't  grow  on  bushes." 

The  dwarf  did  not  take  much  pains  to 
subdue  his  voice.  It  was  never  loud,  but  it 
had  a  penetrating  quality.  "  Wath  going  to 
obtherve  that  Beauty  mutht  have  fwiends." 

"  Naturally,  I    suppose   she   has.  Most 
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women  with  pretty  eyes  and  diamond  rings 
have  an  infernal  lot  of  friends.    Says  they're 

missionaries.    I'll    be  if  they  are  all 

missionaries,  and  she  with  a  ring  like  that. 
Whoever  they  are,  it's  they  who  keep  the 
tin.  It's  not  likely  she  has  it  in  her  pocket " 
— with  sarcasm. 

The  dwarf  gave  a  prolonged  note  of  excla- 
mation, indicative  of  the  sentiment  that  the 
matter  was  more  complicated  than  he  had 
supposed. 

"  Can't  you  stop  acting  the  idiot,  and  use 
your  wits  ?  " 

"  Pothe  ath  hewo  ;  win  Beauty'th  heart." 

"  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  to  trust  to  her 
Tieart.  Any  way,  I  don't  know  that  she's 
the  sort  that  would  catch  on." 

The  dwarf  appeared  to  enjoy  this  last 
confession — 

"  Pwoor  devil  !  twied  to  make  love  even 
though  Beauty  had  diphthewia.  Beauty 
dithdainful.    Poor  devil  wepulthed." 

"  I  have  not  tried.    She's  pious." 

"  Poor  Beauty !  difthwetic  and  piouth ! 
Poor  devil  got  hith  handth  full." 
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"  Hang  the  diphtheria !  She's  no  more 
got  diphtheria  than  I  have."  There  was  a 
pause.  Hamilton  kicked  the  snow  ;  then  he 
burst  out — "  'Twas  you  suggested  the  priest 
at  the  Crees.    I  sent  the  old  man  to  him." 

"  Ith  poor  piouth  Beauty  a  thimpleton  ?  " 
The  cynic  evidently  thought  that  this  ques- 
tion was  apposite. 

"  She's  got  more  wits  than  will  be  at  all 

convenient,  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  "  He 

spoke  now  so  fast  and  incoherently,  and  with 
such  irritation  in  his  whole  voice  and  manner, 
that,  to  her  dismay,  she  found  that  she  could 
understand  nothing  more  except  a  word  or 
two  at  the  conclusion — "  friends  turn  up  a 
straight  tale  to  tell — couldn't  have  done 
more  than  we've  done." 

The  cynic  was  not  made  incoherent  by 
any  gust  of  emotion. 

"  The  very  thoul  of  honour  ! "  he  said. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

1111]  HEY  were  gone.  Mary  stood  alone. 
M  She  had  retreated  a  few  paces  from 
the  door.  She  looked  about  the  log  hut 
with  desperate  glance ;  she  clenched  her 
hands,  she  stamped  her  foot,  feeling  the 
absolute  need  for  some  expression  for  the 
passion  of  anger  which  had  arisen,  yet  she 
felt  that  the  very  expression  which  she  made 
use  of  mocked  her,  because  she  had  so  often 
used  the  same  outward  signs  to  express  small 
half-simulated  tempests  of  wrath  which  bore 
no  relation  of  likeness  to  the  misery  of  deep 
anger  which  was  now  forced  upon  her. 

She  felt  that  if  she  could  have  murdered 
these  two  men  she  would  have  done  it  gladly. 
She  experienced  a  positive  feeling  of  physical 
nausea  at  the  remembrance  of  the  way  in 
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which  they  had  spoken  about  her,  and  yet 
she  could  not  cut  them  off  in  her  mind  by 
drawing  any  clear  line  between  them  and 
other  men,  whose  scheming  about  her,  and 
familiarity  towards  her,  gave  her  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  had  talked  of  her  lightly 
enough  in  her  absence.  These  men  were 
much  worse,  but  they  were  not  wholly  dif- 
ferent, and,  curiously  enough,  it  was  this 
undefined  likeness  which  lent  the  bitterest 
irritation  to  her  wounded  spirit. 

The  men  who  were  her  friends  in  varying 
degrees  were  good-hearted  and  clever;  she 
was  not  the  least  sorry  that  she  had  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  frank  unaffected  com- 
radeship. At  this  moment  she  longed  for 
their  companionship  and  protection  as  a 
home-sick  child  longs  for  home.  Her  way 
with  them  had  been  much  better  than  the 
old-fashioned  ways  of  stilted  conventionality, 
more  wholesome  for  her,  more  wholesome 
for  them ;  she  was  sure  of  that.  She  had 
everywhere  found  many  friends  among  men, 
and  she  was  quite  conscious  that  they  had 
most  of  them  wanted  to  make  love  to  her, 
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and  also  that  it  was  her  money,  and  the  free 
way  in  which  she  spent  it,  that  had  formed  a 
large  part  of  the  attraction.  She  found  no 
fault  with  this  at  all ;  it  was  natural,  and  what 
is  natural  is  right :  but  now  that  she  was 
confronted  with  a  hideous  caricature  of  what 
she  approved,  she  felt  such  anger  that  no 
revenge  at  that  moment  would  have  seemed 
to  her  excessive.  She  had  no  means  of 
revenge  ;  she  had  not  even  means  of  escape. 

An  hour  afterwards  the  two  men  came  to 
see  her.  After  a  warning  knock,  Hamilton 
looked  in. 

"  Well  enough  to  see  visitors  ?  "  he  asked 
cheerfully.  "  Got  a  friend  here  would  like 
to  make  your  acquaintance." 

"  Has  he  come  from  some  civilized  place  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  Will  he  take  back  a  message 
from  me  to  my  friends  ?" 

"  It's  hard  of  you  to  be  so  down  on  us,  to 
want  to  get  off  so  quick  again,  Miss  Howard." 
As  Hamilton  said  this  he  gave  her  what  was 
meant  to  be  a  sweet  smile. 

When  the  dwarf  came  in  he  echoed  the 
same  sentiment. 
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"  My  fwiend  Hamilton  ith  a  thowough 
gentleman,  Mith  Howard,  a  thowough  gen- 
tleman, I  athure  you." 

They  both  sat  down  at  some  distance  from 
her.  The  result  of  their  counsel  was  this 
amicable  call.  Inwardly  she  laughed  ;  if  the 
laughter  was  bitter  it  was  at  least  of  genuine 
amusement.  After  three  days  of  solitude  the 
excitement  of  this  encounter  was  a  strong 
stimulant ;  she  was  too  weak  for  it ;  it  was 
like  drinking  wine  when  faint  for  lack  of 
food  ;  it  went  to  her  head.  It  was  true  that 
she  bent  her  energies  to  walk  steadily  over 
any  pitfall,  but  she  did  not  walk  so  steadily  as 
she  would  have  done  without  the  intoxicant. 

"  It's  hard  upon  us  you  should  always  be 
thinking  about  going.  You  are  not  well 
enough  to  yet,  and,  upon  my  word,  it's  hard 
on  us  to  think  of  losing  the  honour  of  look- 
ing after  you  " — this  was  Hamilton.  "  Be- 
sides, 'pon  my  soul  and  honour,  there  isn't 
any  way  for  you  to  get  out  till  the  snow 
goes.  There's  a  bridge  on  the  line  that  you 
couldn't  keep  your  head  to  walk  over — about 
two  hundred  feet   of  perpendicular  space 
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between  each  cross  log ;  and  as  to  the  road, 
since  this  last  snowstorm  there  are  drifts 
six  feet  deep,  'pon  my  honour.  Awfully- 
sorry  to  keep  you  here  against  your  will,  but 
it's  what  you  might  call  Providence  that  is 
doing  it." 

After  all,  she  had  no  reason  to  know  that 
it  was  not  true. 

He  went  on  a  little  more  hastily,  as  if 
anxious  to  avert  the  grief  she  might  naturally 
feel  at  his  statement  so  far. 

"  It  may  seem  hard  upon  you,  but  really 
we'll  be  stunningly  good  to  you.  It's  not 
half  a  bad  life,  Miss  Howard ;  'pon  my  word, 
it  isn't.  You've  not  a  notion,  for  instance, 
what  a  fine  climate  it  is.  You'd  be  quite 
queen  of  us  all  here  if  you  could  think  of 
staying  with  us  now."  The  "  now  "  was  used 
as  a  tentative  word,  not  as  an  adverb  of  time. 

"  Beauty  and  talent  and  piety  would  thcore 
twemendouthly  in  a  place  like  thith." 

She  was  getting  so  angry  she  could  not 
contain  herself.  She  stood  up  and  faced 
them  both  with  flashing  eyes,  and  lips  drawn 
tense  with  nervous  excitement. 
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"  How  dare  you  ?  Do  you  call  yourselves 
gentlemen  ?  Do  you  call  yourselves  men  ? 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  one  of  you  were 
in  need  of  help  that  you  couldn't  stop  the 
train  or  get  to  the  station  ?  Do  one  of  those 
things  for  me  now,  and  I  will  believe  that 
you  are  trying  to  help  me." 

Her  voice  quivered  and  failed.  She  felt  in- 
stinctively that  the  calm  and  outwardly  kind 
remonstrance  which  they  both  addressed  to 
her  was  the  worst  indication  of  the  condition 
of  their  wills  towards  her.  Her  wrath  was 
an  expected  thing,  therefore  it  did  not  move 
them  ;  it  was  part  of  their  plan. 

They  continued  to  go  on  explaining  to 
her,  in  rough,  terse  phrases,  what  a  jovial 
life  they  led,  and  what  a  high  position 
any  beautiful  and  pious  woman  who  should 
join  them  in  it  would  have.  With  phrases 
gathered  from  such  literature  as  happened 
to  have  found  its  way  into  their  memories, 
they  drew  a  picture  of  what  she  might 
become,  which  was  a  queer  mixture  of  a 
local  divinity  and  a  popular  barmaid.  She 
had  time  to  school  herself;   anger  would 
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not  serve  her.  She  had  not  yet  tried 
genial  management. 

She  forgot  her  artificial  dignity  of  de- 
meanour. 

"  Look  here ;  is  there  any  one  here  who 
will  stop  the  train  for  me  to-night  for  money, 
and  how  much  will  he  ask  ?  I  will  give  my 
word  that  he  shall  have  what  he  asks  as  soon 
as  I  get  to  my  friends." 

They  told  her,  with  protestations,  that  if 
it  was  possible  to  stop  the  train  they  would 
not  ask  for  money,  but  they  hoped  she  would 
consider  the  pain  it  would  give  them  to 
part  with  her.  This  pain  was  supposed  to 
be  principally  suffered  by  Hamilton.  The 
dwarf  depicted  his  friend's  sufferings  in 
such  a  case  quite  graphically.  He  said 
that  blight  and  mildew  would  fall  upon  his 
heart. 

The  interview  lasted  some  time  longer. 
She  became  aware  that  the  men,  while  they 
were  improving  their  time  by  arguing  with 
her,  were  in  a  restless  state,  as  if  waiting  for 
something  to  happen.  This,  considering  the 
surroundings  of  the  place,  seemed  so  very 
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strange,  that  it  aroused  fresh  apprehension  in 
her  mind. 

At  length  there  was  a  sound  as  of  some 
one  travelling  up  the  hill.  No  sooner  had 
it  fallen  upon  their  ears  than  the  two  men, 
so  oddly  dissimilar  in  size  and  shape,  began 
to  bow  themselves  out  of  the  room  with  as 
much  haste  as  was  consistent  with  their 
notion  of  what  would  be  agreeable  to  her. 

She  let  them  go  without  a  word ;  she  was 
filled  with  a  wonder  to  know  what  it  might 
all  mean. 

Some  horses  were  certainly  coming  up  the 
winding  road  of  the  gully.  The  sound  of 
voices  shouting  to  announce  an  arrival  was 
heard.    Mary  stood  at  the  window. 

It  flashed  across  her  mind  now,  for  the 
first  time,  that  since  the  previous  morning 
she  had  not  seen  the  blue-eyed  old  man. 
The  gait  with  which  Hamilton  and  the  dwarf 
walked  away  suggested  that  the  arrival  was 
expected  by  them,  and,  if  so,  they  must  as- 
suredly have  sent  some  one  out  as  messenger. 

Riding  over  the  edge  of  the  plain  from  the 
mountain  road  a  small  cavalcade  appeared — 
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three  persons  on  horseback, — and  two  of 
them  kept  up  a  strange  foreign-sounding 
succession  of  shouts  or  singing,  as  if  it  was 
their  habitual  manner  of  announcing  their 
existence  to  the  surrounding  air. 

About  halfway  along  the  road  which 
skirted  the  edge  of  the  plateau  the  two  men 
who  were  walking  met  the  three  who  were 
riding.    They  all  came  on  together. 

When  they  came  nearer,  she  perceived 
that  the  blue-eyed  old  man  was  one  of 
the  riders.  At  this  her  heart  sank  very 
much.  The  strangers,  then,  had  been  sent 
for  by  Hamilton  ;  they  were  not  her  friends. 

The  man  who  rode  first  at  the  head  of 
the  party  wore  long  hair  falling  under  his 
fur  cap  ;  he  also  wore  a  long  black  cloak. 
She  could  not  think,  at  first,  what  this  long 
black  garment  reminded  her  of,  for  it  was 
certainly  very  different  from  anything  else 
she  had  seen  in  these  wilds.  The  man  who 
rode  immediately  behind  him  was  dressed 
more  after  the  manner  of  the  other  men, 
but  with  a  distinctly  less  civilized  suggestion 
about  his  clothes. 
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They  all  came  nearer,  came  into  what 
might  be  called  the  yard  in  front  of  the 
three  huts.  When  the  large  black-coated 
man  got  down  from  his  pony,  she  saw  that 
his  clothes,  ill-fitting  and  grotesque  in  their 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  place  and 
season,  still  bore  enough  evidence  of  clerical 
cut  to  mark  the  man  as  a  priest.  She 
remembered  suddenly  that  twice  in  the 
conversations  of  Hamilton  and  the  cynic 
she  had  overheard  a  reference  to  a  certain 
"  Father  "  who  lived  at  a  settlement  of  Cree 
Indians.  The  reference  at  both  times  had 
had  a  certain  relation  to  herself. 

She  perceived  that  both  Hamilton  and 
the  dwarf  paid  a  bland  deferential  attention 
to  the  priest.  They  appeared  to  be  making 
the  most  courteous  offers  of  rest  and  refresh- 
ment; they  were  quite  assiduous  in  their 
attention  to  him,  the  pony,  and  a  bundle  he 
had  brought  upon  it  which  appeared  to  be 
his  luggage.  The  priest,  who  took  a  sincere 
interest  in  the  disposal  of  his  luggage,  looked 
up  once  at  her  window  before  he  went  into 
the  huts.    He  looked  as  if  he  expected  her 
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to  make  some  sign  of  greeting,  but,  after  he 
had  contemplated  her  immobile  face  for  a 
moment,  he  took  off  his  hat.  His  head  was 
bald ;  it  had  a  dome-like  top,  and  the  brow 
was  narrow.  His  face,  although  it  indicated 
good  living,  was  not  sensuous.  The  other 
stranger  was  a  tall,  lithe,  sinewy  man,  with 
a  dark  complexion  ;  probably  he  was,  in 
part  at  least,  an  Indian. 

When  they  had  all  entered  the  other  hut 
she  continued  to  stand  looking  out.  Excite- 
ment was  giving  her  back  her  strength. 
Beyond  the  foreground  of  the  plateau  was 
a  gulf  of  air ;  beyond  that,  the  wonderful 
slopes  and  peaks  of  the  sunlit  mountains. 
The  high  mountain,  in  which  in  some  strange 
way  she  had  learnt  to  feel  a  sense  of 
property,  was  in  sight,  towering  against  the 
blue.  It  was  the  first  time  since  being 
imprisoned  in  this  room  that  she  had  dared 
to  stand  at  the  window  in  daylight  long 
enough  to  drink  in  any  thought  or  sentiment 
from  the  landscape.  Now  she  felt  again 
that  there  was  something  in  this  spectacle 
which  drew  her,  as  it  were,  from  transient 
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things  to  some  eternal  point  of  vantage  from 
which  the  things  of  life  took  on  a  proportion 
and  relation  other  than  that  in  which  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  view  them.  It  was 
not  that  the  things  of  life  seemed  less  impor- 
tant as  seen  from  the  heights  of  the  sublime — 
not  less,  but  more  important,  infinitely  more  ; 
but,  the  stress,  the  importance,  adhered  to 
those  of  them  which  before  had  appeared 
insignificant,  and  the  things  which  before 
had  seemed  to  her  important  dwindled  into 
nothingness.  Mary  turned  away  restlessly  ; 
she  felt  that  she  had  been  entrapped  for  a 
second  time  into  thoughts  which  she  had 
least  need  of  just  then.  She  needed  all  her 
practical  faculties,  all  her  earthly  sense  ;  in 
the  rest  of  her  life  she  might  have  leisure 
for  spiritual  consideration,  but  not  now. 

For  an  hour  or  more  she  had  perceived 
a  very  savoury  smell  of  cooking  from  the 
men's  hut,  and  she  now  supposed  that  some 
sort  of  a  feast  was  going  forward. 

Sick  with  the  odour  of  a  meal  which  she 
knew  to  be  the  sign  and  seal  of  some  paction 
inimical   to  herself,  she  walked  restlessly 
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from  the  window  through  which  the  mountain 
cast  its  spell,  to  the  further  window  through 
which,  so  far,  she  had  only  stood  to  gaze  at 
night.  She  looked  down  into  the  gully, 
fraught  with  its  fairy  palace  of  delicate 
device.  The  waterfall  in  the  daylight  was 
tinged  with  grey,  because  of  the  floating  ice 
particles ;  the  ethereal  flame  could  just  be 
seen,  and  no  more,  as  the  ghost  of  a  new 
moon  can  just  be  seen  in  the  daylight.  She 
could  see  now  down  the  line  of  the  gully 
to  the  valley  of  the  notch  below.  It 
encouraged  her  that  in  the  daylight  she 
could  see  the  huts  and  the  sluiced  troughs 
of  the  digging  clearly ;  they  did  not  seem 
so  very  far  away  in  the  clear  air.  She  could 
even  see  men  moving  about  them. 

This  window  looked  upon  the  blind  wall 
of  the  hut  where  the  men  were  eating,  upon 
the  gully  of  the  stream  and  the  valley.  She 
wondered  if  it  might  not  at  this  moment 
be  wisest  to  swing  herself  down  upon  the 
beautiful  but  cruelly  sharp  masses  of  icicles, 
and,  creeping  from  one  icy  rock  to  another, 
gain  the  road,  and  fly  again  to  the  men  in 
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the  notch  below  for  protection.  Nothing 
but  the  fearful  clanger  to  life  and  limb,  the 
certain  laceration  of  hands  and  feet  which 
such  a  descent  would  involve,  kept  her 
from  this  instant  flight.  The  thought  of 
the  homage  which  the  rough  men  in  those 
distant  huts  had  paid  her  was  so  welcome, 
so  inexpressibly  sweet  and  welcome  to  her 
heart  after  the  rude  familiarities  of  the 
morning,  that  she  would  gladly  go  through 
much  misery  to  seek  it. 

In  her  idleness  she  fell  again  into  transient 
reflection.  The  superstition  of  these  men, 
because  it  had  saved  her,  and  she  believed 
it  might  again  save  her,  had  a  beauty  for 
her.  She  began  to  search  for  the  cause  of 
this  beauty.  It  did  not  accrue  to  the  super- 
stition solely  on  account  of  her  own  petty 
individual  convenience ;  she  felt  that  to 
look  at  anything  in  that  light  showed  a  lack 
of  culture.  For  some  moments  her  thoughts 
pursued  hard  after  the  ideal  lying  behind 
the  belief. 

She  turned  restlessly  away  from  that 
window  also  ;  she  had  an  odd  feeling  that 
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the  mountain,  its  sublime  purity  and  its 
power  to  wield  a  spell,  had  come  round  to 
that  western  side  within  her  view  again. 

It  seemed  that  after  the  men's  meal  had 
come  some  form  of  siesta,  for  an  hour  passed 
and  still  she  heard  no  further  sound.  She 
was  idle,  she  was  weary,  and  she  grew  more 
and  more  reasonably  alarmed  for  herself, 
having  time  to  realize  that  some  serious 
purpose  must  be  entertained  with  regard 
to  her. 

She  now  took  the  packet  of  valuables  from 
her  bosom  to  consider  its  contents  and  conceal 
them  more  carefully.  The  purse  of  money, 
and  the  diamond,  had  been  loosely  rolled 
with  such  treasures  as  she  had  thrust  into 
her  dress  in  the  sleeping-car,  supposing  them 
to  be  safer  than  in  her  berth.  The  chief  of 
these  was  a  silver  cigarette-case.  She  handled 
it  for  a  moment  as  if  it  were  a  curiosity,  it 
seemed  so  long  since  she  had  last  seen  it. 
Then  she  found  herself  looking  hastily 
through  the  windows  to  made  sure  that  no 
one  was  spying  upon  her.  She  wanted  to 
smoke  a  cigarette  ;  it  seemed  exactly  what 
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she  wanted  most  in  this  terrible  hour  of 
waiting.  Instead  of  doing  so,  she  wrapped 
up  the  case  most  carefully,  and  concealed  it 
in  the  inmost  recess  of  her  gown,  not  even 
risking  it  with  the  other  things  which  she 
thought  might  be  demanded  from  her.  It 
was  two  hours  before  she  heard  the  door  of 
the  other  hut  open  and  the  men  emerge. 
They  did  not  loiter;  they  came  straight 
toward  her  door.  When  they  saw  her  at 
the  window  they  all  took  off  their  hats. 
This  studied  politeness  seemed  like  the 
opening  of  some  new  relationship  with  her. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

pgjlAMILTON  came  in  for  a  minute  by 
6BS  himself,  leaving  the  others  standing 
outside.  She  faced  him  with  a  full  keen 
look.  He  looked  at  her  also,  but  as  if  he 
made  an  effort  and  would  rather  have  looked 
away. 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  we 
have  been  able  to  fetch  a  friend  for  you. 
He's  a  missionary,  and  has  come  a  long  way 
to  consult  what  will  be  best  to  do  for  you." 

"  I  feel  much  better  to-day,"  she  replied. 
"  I  shall  be  quite  strong  enough  to-morrow 
morning  to  ride  or  drive  to  Red  Keil."  She 
wished  to  show  that  she  saw  no  need  for  the 
priest  or  for  the  discussion. 

When  he  had  shifted  his  feet  he  said, 
"  We  thought  that  you  would  rather  have 
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the  priest  here.  He  can  hear  all  that  we 
say  and  all  that  you  say,  you  know.  You'll 
feel  more  confidence  in  him,  naturally,  than 
in  us  rough  fellows.  I've  tried,  of  course,  to 
be  kind  to  you  as  far  as  I  could,  but  you 
naturally  don't  put  much  faith  in  me."  He 
gave  a  slight  deprecating  smile. 

The  evident  fact  that  behind  his  words 
another  purpose  was  engrossing  his  mind 
caused  her  in  a  flash  to  divine  that  purpose. 
Her  blood  ran  slow  and  cold.  This  man, 
on  whose  notions  of  honour  she  had  so  far 
depended,  had  brought  the  priest  to  try  and 
force  a  marriage  upon  her.  Then,  with  the 
rushing  reaction  of  her  pulses,  she  knew  the 
necessity  of  concealing  her  terror.  She 
knew,  too,  what  she  must  do, — the  only  course 
she  could  take  which  might  save  her. 

She  took  his  last  words  simply  as  if  he 
meant  them.  She  answered  with  an  accent 
of  surprise. 

"  Why  do  you  think  I  do  not  trust  you  ? 
I  have  trusted  you  entirely ;  you  have 
been  so  kind.  I  trust  you  more  than  I  do 
the  priest  or  the  little  man."    She  supposed 
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that  her  fate  hung  absolutely  upon  the 
motion  of  this  man's  will  ;  only  to  see  him 
among  other  men  was  to  know  that  his 
will  would  be  law.  Therefore  she  repeated, 
"  It  is  you  I  trust."  She  knew  that  these 
words  were  more  unwelcome  to  him  than 
any  other  she  could  have  used. 

Unwelcome,  yet  he  pretended  that  they 
were  very  welcome. 

"  I  am  deucedly  glad  that  you  trust  me." 
He  looked  at  her,  as  it  seemed,  with  grati- 
tude and  protective  kindliness  in  his  hard 
face.  "  Its  better  for  you  that  the  priest 
should  be  here.  You  don't  know  much  of 
the  world."  He  said  this  with  evident  belief 
in  his  tone. 

A  hysterical  laugh  swelled  her  bosom. 
He  was  the  first  man  who  for  a  good  many 
years  had  told  her  that  she  did  not  know 
the  world,  she  who  prided  herself  on 
knowing  it. 

To  her  surprise,  Hamilton,  with  the  stiff 
politeness  of  an  old  minuet-dancer,  just  took 
her  hand  and  respectfully  led  her  to  a  seat 
at  one  side  of  the  room.    The  courtesy  was 
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exaggerated.  The  act  was  significant.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  a  ceremony. 

A  minute  more  and  Hamilton  had  brought 
in  the  other  men.  They  each  bowed  to  her 
with  outward  deference,  each  in  his  own 
way  staring  at  her  with  furtive  curiosity. 
Hamilton  found  seats  for  the  priest  and  the 
dwarf ;  he  placed  them  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  so  that  there  remained  a  wide 
space  between  the  girl  and  her  visitors.  The 
blue-eyed  old  man  and  the  half-breed  stood 
behind  the  priest ;  the  other  old  man  did  not 
come  in.  Hamilton  stood  at  one  end  of  the 
group  nearer  to  Mary. 

The  priest  cleared  his  throat.  He  had 
been  regarding  her  all  the  time  from  under 
his  shaggy  eyebrows.  He  seemed  to  expect 
that  his  smallest  word  would  be  of  vast 
importance. 

"  I  hope  that  mademoiselle  finds  herself  a 
leetle  better." 

He  was  evidently  French,  but  she  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  offer  to  speak  French  to 
him.  She  thanked  him,  explaining  concisely 
that  she  had  felt  extremely  ill,  but  that 
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to-morrow  she  would  be  strong  enough  to 
go  as  far  as  the  nearest  station  of  the 
railway. 

The  priest  cleared  his  throat  again. 
Except  for  that  he  sat  immobile. 

"  Ah,  I  regret  to  tell  you  that  there  is  for 
that  two  difficulties."  He  looked  at  her  with 
an  air  of  commiseration,  and  then  he  looked 
indolently  at  Hamilton,  as  if  he  did  not  wish 
to  take  the  trouble  of  explaining  further. 

In  a  minute  Hamilton  began  to  talk  ;  he 
had  evidently  conned  his  speech. 

"  Father  Paul  says  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  your  leaving  this  place  at 
the  present  time.  You  see,  there's  been 
what's  commonly  called  a  big  row  between 
the  fellows  at  the  Flume  and  the  heathen 
Johnnies  that  you  honoured  with  a  visit  the 
day  before  yesterday.  There's  a  deuced 
lot  of  bad  blood  between  them,  and  the  only 
thing  they've  got  clear  in  all  their  stupid 
heads  is  that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  it ; 
so  they've  all  taken  to  taking  your  name  in 
vain,  and  falling  upon  one  another,  tooth  and 
nail,  because  they  can't  all  agree.    Some  at 
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the  Flume  say  that  you  are  an  angel."  He 
made  her  a  low  bow  with  what  was  meant 
to  be  an  admiring  smile.  "  That,  of  course, 
being  the  fact,  it's  odd  that  any  one  should 
give  the  lie  to  it ;  but  the  wicked  Chinamen 
say  you  are  a  witch,  and  that  you  spirited 
away  a  live  cow  and  a  dead  ox — strange 
fancy  that,  isn't  it  ?  Some  of  our  men,  again, 
give  you  a  character  by  no  means  so  exalted 
as  either  of  those.  It's  got  about  among 
them  all  that  you've  got  a  big  diamond — 
one  that  would  make  the  fortune  of  half  a 
dozen  men — which  of  course  is  not  true  ; 
the  stone  you  have  is  not  worth  very 
much." 

His  voice  dropped  here.  He  stopped  as 
if  there  was  nothing  more  to  say  at  the 
moment,  no  doubt  to  give  her  time  to  betray 
what  emotion  she  felt. 

She  had  risen,  and  stood  up  before  them, 
clasping  and  unclasping  her  hands,  not  with 
an  appearance  of  weakness  but  of  pent-up 
strength. 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  she  said.  "  What 
more  have  you  to  tell  ? " 
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Hamilton  put  on  an  appearance  of  kindly 
embarrassment. 

"  My  fwiend  Hamilton,"  said  the  dwarf, 
"  wanth  the  moth  beautiful  of  young  ladieth 
to  give  him  leave  to  knock  thothe  fellowth 
down  who  thay  that  the  moth  beautiful  of 
young  ladieth  ithn't  an  angel." 

"  Mademoiselle  will  comprehend  that  there 
is  no  law — that  the  snow  is  deep."  The 
words  came  in  a  deep  slow  voice  from  the 
immobile  priest. 

Hamilton  began  again  in  the  same  kindly 
explanatory  way  ;  he  was  evidently  making  an 
immense  effort  to  use  language  not  profane. 

"The  Chinamen  have  said  it  already. 
They  have  sworn  that  when  you  visited 
them  you  were  my  wife.  They  have  been 
assaulted  and  beaten  by  our  men  because 
of  the  theft  of  the  cow  and  the  beef.  They 
would  not  dare  to  touch  my  wife,  or  to 
speak  against  her ;  but  they  told  the  priest 
as  he  came  past — they  said  that  if  you  were 
not  my  wife  they  would  have  revenge. 
'  Revenge/  I  think,  is  the  best  term  for  what 
they  threatened  ;  if  I  told  you  their  threats, 
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your  hair  would  turn  grey — it  would  be  a 
pity  to  turn  such  pretty  hair  grey." 

"  The  colour  of  Beauty'th  hair  muth  be 
pwetherved,,,  murmured  the  dwarf. 

"  Madamoiselle  will  understand  that  to 
each  place  is  its  own  code  of  honour.  A 
mans  wife  she  is  what  you  call  sacrde ;  but 
a  woman  who  is  no  man's  wife,  ah,  it  is  for 
the  holy  saints  to  help  her  !  " 

She  looked  about  upon  them  with  a 
sweeping  glance.  It  was  growing  dusk ; 
the  twilight  and  the  firelight  mingled  upon 
the  log  walls,  upon  the  rude  wooden  furni- 
ture, upon  the  straw  bed  on  which  she  had 
tossed  during  the  three  previous  days,  upon 
the  little  company  of  uncouth  men  arrayed 
before  her.  There  was  light  enough  to  see 
their  faces  clearly  enough — the  thin  sardonic 
face  of  the  dwarf  filled  with  suffering  and 
bitterness,  the  dome-like  head  and  fanatical 
face  of  the  priest,  the  blue  eyes  of  the  old 
man,  the  brown  passive  features  of  the 
Indian,  and  Hamilton  standing  beside  them 
like  one  of  Nature's  princes,  and  haughty, 
clever  as  one  of  the  fallen  angels. 

12 
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She  let  them  see  the  swelling  of  her 
bosom,  the  strength  of  the  passion  which 
she  could  keep  under  control. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  understand  you. 
What  is  this  talk  about  a  wife  ?  It  is 
nothing  to  me  that  a  few  poor  Chinamen 
made  a  silly  mistake.  I  do  not  understand 
you  at  all." 

"  Take  a  seat,"  said  Hamilton.  "  Don't 
be  frightened.  We'll  lay  our  lives  upon  it 
that  we'll  protect  you,  Miss  Howard." 

She  moved  further  away  from  them,  stand- 
ing, as  it  were,  at  bay. 

"  I've  kept  you  snug  and  safe  so  far," 
said  Hamilton.  "You  see,  I  was  sharp 
enough  to  hide  you  here  before  they  were 
on  your  track.  D'you  know  what's  kept 
you  safe  these  three  days  ?  Nothing  more 
nor  less  than  that  this  place  gets  the  name 
of  being  a  trifle  ghostly.  You  see,  there's 
coal  somewhere  half  a  mile  underneath,  and 
the  gas  escapes  through  that  fissure  by  the 
stream,  where  you  see  the  light.  It  makes 
a  vile  smell  if  it's  not  kept  burning ;  and 
those  born  asses  below  think  that  the  flame 
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is  not  quite  what  it  should  be.  So  this  is 
the  last  place  they'd  look  for  us ;  but,  of 
course,  they're  not  such  idiots  as  to  keep 
off  much  longer." 

"I  am  not  afraid,"  she  said;  "at  least,  I 
am  not  afraid  of  any  one  but  the  Chinese. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  men  whom  I  saw 
the  other  night  who  would  hurt  an  innocent 
defenceless  girl  who  appeals  to  him  for 
protection."  She  spoke  out  fearlessly  ;  she 
had  drawn  herself  up  to  her  full  height. 

"  I  wish  it  were  as  you  think,"  said 
Hamilton,  gloomily.  He  looked  down  at 
his  feet. 

The  dwarf  sighed  audibly. 

The  priest,  speaking  his  periodical  re- 
marks, reminded  her  of  an  automaton  who 
was  wound  up. 

"  Mademoiselle  will  see  that  these  gentle- 
men, so  good  to  have  saved  her  life,  could 
not  tell  a  lie." 

"What  then  ?"  she  asked  solemnly.  "  If 
it  is  as  you  say,  what  then  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  that  those  low  devils  at  the 
Flume  had  two  minds,"  said  Hamilton.   "  But 
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look  you,  one's  as  bad  as  the  other  for  you  ; 
for  the  grovelling  creatures  who  are  looking 
for  you  to  pray  to  you,  when  they  find  you're 
a  mere  woman,  will  turn  all  the  more  nasty 
for  that  pleasant  little  surprise  ;  and  as  to  the 

others  "    He  shrugged  this  shoulders, 

studiously  looking  away  as  if  not  wishing  to 
offend  her. 

"  My  fwiend  Hamilton  hath  ektherted  him- 
thelf,  hath  defended  Beauty'th  hut  at  the 
withk  of  hith  life  until  our  old  fwiend  here 
could  bwing  the  pwietht.  Old  fwiend  hath 
climbed  the  mountainth  and  bwought  the 
pwietht  fwom  another  valley.  Conduct  of 
both  motht  hewoic.  Beauty,  by  cunning  and 
cauwage  ith  pwetherved  tho  far.  It  now 
only  wemainth  for  Beauty  to  thave  herthelf. 
Hard  on  Beauty,  no  doubt,  but  nethethawy." 

The  priest  now  gave  a  wooden  smile,  as 
if  for  that,  too,  he  had  been  wound  up.  He 
addressed  the  wooden  smile  directly  to  her  ; 
she  felt  that  an  image  had  leered  upon 
her. 

"  Mademoiselle  will  see  that  this  gentle- 
man has  ze  desire  to  make  laughter.  To 
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have  so  good  and  so  handsome  a  husband 
will  be  pleasurable  to  mademoiselle." 

She  let  her  accents  tremble  through  the 
room,  broken  and  frightened. 

"  I  do  not  understand.  Oh  !  what  is  it 
you  are  trying  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

It  seemed  that  Hamilton  had  done  with 
his  efforts  at  extreme  politeness. 

"  Well,  just  this  ;  these  fellows  may  come 
here  to-night,  or  they  may  come  to-morrow 
morning.  It  may  be  the  heathen  devils,  or 
it  may  be  the  miners,  that  come  first. 
Whichever  it  is,  there's  more  of  them  than 
of  us,  and  they'll  kick  us  out  without  saying, 
'  If  you  please.'  You  see,  they  wouldn't 
allow  that  any  of  us  had  any  right  to  stand 
between  you  and  them,  as  things  are  now. 
You've  got  to  get  married  ;  you've  got  to 
marry  one  of  us.  That's  a  thing  that's 
understood  hereabout.  A  man  has  a  right 
to  a  wife  if  he  chooses  to  feed  her  and  keep 
her.  Public  opinion  backs  him  up  in  it,  you 
see.  Not  one  of  them  will  dare  to  touch 
you  and  your  diamond  when  the  priest  has 
had  out  his  book.    It  may  be  hard  on  you, 
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as  my  friend  here  remarks  ;  but  it's  the  only 
way  of  saving  yourself,  and  the  quicker  it's 
done  the  better." 

Finding  the  need  of  some  fierce  action  at 
the  end  of  this  speech,  he  strode  across  to 
the  fireplace  and  gave  the  logs  a  kick.  The 
whole  room  was  brightly  illuminated  by  the 
blaze. 

Mary  had  retreated  to  the  wall.  She  stood 
before  them  speechless,  her  hands  clasped 
upon  her  breast,  staring  with  frightened  eyes. 

"  My  fwiend  Hamilton  generwothly  givth 
Beauty  her  choith,"  said  the  dwarf. 

The  priest  spoke.  "  Mademoiselle  will 
see  that  this  gentleman,  so  good  and  kind, 
is  very  modest.  He  offers  to  mademoiselle 
most  nobly  his  name  and  protection  ;  )et  he 
would  not  make  much  of  this  kindness.  He 
says  to  mademoiselle,  i  Choose.'  Ah,  he  is 
teemid  ! " 

It  seemed  that,  though  all  the  plot  had 
turned  upon  it,  Hamilton  could  not  refrain 
from  a  short  harsh  laugh  at  this  representa- 
tion of  himself.  When  he  had  driven  vent 
to  it  he  turned  to  Mary. 
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"In  short,  my  dear,  so  far  from  sacrificing 
myself,  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  an- 
nexing you.  But  I  don't  expect  that  to 
stand  for  a  row  of  pins  in  your  eyes.  The 
point  is,  that  you  have  no  choice.  These 
villains  may  come  on  us  any  hour,  and  we're 
none  of  us  going  to  die  like  dogs  fighting 
for  you,  when  we  can  settle  the  whole  matter 
by  a  simple  little  ceremony."  He  had  said 
this  standing  looking  into  her  face,  very 
much  as  he  had  peered  into  it  the  first  night. 
Now,  without  gaining  any  satisfaction  from 
her  white  downcast  features,  he  turned  sud- 
denly. "  Bring  on  your  book,"  he  said  to 
the  priest. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

[MlARY  saw  that  the  men  were  beginning 
IsBJI  to  form  themselves  in  a  group  near 
her.  She  was  willing  to  appear  for  the 
moment  speechless  with  consternation ;  and 
she  was  in  very  truth  speechless,  not  know- 
ing how  to  control  her  voice  and  manner 
for  the  role  which  art  taught  her  to  play. 
There  was  a  minutes  dispute  among  them  ; 
it  gave  her  respite. 

Her  mind  surveyed  like  a  flash  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  as  she  had  seen  it  that 
afternoon — the  glory  of  the  ice-mountains, 
the  snow-muffled  solitude  of  the  hill  on 
which  she  was,  the  apparent  peace  of  the 
valley.  She  could  not  tell  how  far  these 
men  had  lied  to  her ;  that  they  had  lied  was 
evident.    It  was  a  plot,  but  truth  might  lie 
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behind.  She  herself  had  overheard  the 
Chinamen  call  her  this  man's  wife ;  and  she 
had  heard  the  dwarf  tell  of  the  battle  that 
•ensued  upon  Hamilton's  robbery.  Yet  her 
heart  threw  in  its  lot  eagerly  with  the  un- 
known danger.  It  was  the  known  peril 
which  she  must  fight. 

Her  lack  of  high  perception  made  it 
impossible  for  her  to  act  the  part  she  desired 
perfectly,  but  she  acted  well  enough  for  her 
audience.  She  found  the  pose  of  the  head 
which  she  desired.  She  stood  before  them 
shrinking  yet  calm,  with  swelling  bosom,  but 
with  steadfast  mien.  She  lifted  her  con- 
troversy with  them  into  a  region  above  the 
mere  question  of  whether  she  would  or 
would  not  do  their  bidding. 

i(  Gentlemen,  I  am  willing  to  believe  that 
you  mean  kindly  to  me.  I  am  thankful  for 
the  protection  you  have  afforded  me  so  far. 
If  you  think  that  my  remaining  here  longer 
will  bring  danger  upon  you,  I  will  go  away 
now,  alone.  I  am  not  afraid,  however  great 
the  dangers  may  be.  God  will  protect  me. 
This   marriage  which   you   suggest" — her 
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voice  choked  her  for  a  moment,  the  very 
word  "  marriage  "  was  so  odious — "  is  quite 
impossible.  It  would  be  no  marriage.  I 
have  been  taught  to  believe  that  a  marriage 
must  be  solemnized  in  church,  and  by  a  priest 
of  my  own  religion.  While  I  claim  pro- 
tection from  Heaven  I  cannot  do  what  is 
wrong." 

The  men  had  looked  at  her,  and  listened. 

"  You  know,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said 
Hamilton,  "  that  is  very  pretty  talk  ;  but  it 
won't  save  you,  and  it  won't  save  us  from 
being  kicked  on  your  account  if  we  go  on 
trying  to  take  care  of  you  as  matters  stand." 

She  over-acted  her  part,  but  they  did  not 
see  it.  "  Ah,  do  not  speak  to  me  that  way," 
she  said.  "  I  am  so  young ;  I  am  so  weak  ; 
I  am  so  defenceless.  Do  you  think  that  any 
good  will  ever  come  to  any  of  you  again  if  you 
force  me  to  do  what  I  know  to  be  wrong  ?  " 

She  had  a  sense  that  all  the  men  except 
Hamilton  and  the  priest  were  now  beginning 
to  enjoy  themselves.  They  had  expected  a 
dramatic  scene,  and  so  far  had  been  disap- 
pointed.    Hamilton  and  the   priest,  then, 
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were  the  only  responsible  agents,  for  in  them 
irritation  at  the  delay  was  visible. 

"Wemarked  before,  it  comth  hawd  on 
Beauty,"  said  the  dwarf. 

Hamilton  jostled  him  with  a  muttered 
execration. 

"  It's  all  very  well" — he  spoke  in  tones  of 
injury — "  to  ask  us  not  to  speak  to  you  that 
way ;  but  when  a  man's  got  his  leg  smashed 
it  has  to  be  cut  off  to  save  his  life.  If  he 
cries  out  that  it's  cruel,  that  doesn't  make  it 
cruel." 

"  Mademoiselle  will  see  that  that  which  I 
can  do  to  marry  is  according  to  the  law  of 
this  country.  Afterwards,  monsieur  will  no 
doubt  take  madame  to  another  place,  where 
madame  can  again  be  married  according  to 
her  own  Church,  if  she  will.  Voila  /  what 
more  can  mademoiselle  desire  ?  " 

For  a  moment  her  brain  seemed  to  whirl  ;; 
the  sense  of  danger  was  subservient  to- 
the  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  She  did  not 
betray  it ;  it  was  replaced  in  a  moment  by 
a  torrent  of  anger  which  she  could  not 
control ;  her  real  self  came  forward  : 
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"  Cowards  !  Villains  ! "  she  cried,  her  eyes 
glaring  upon  them,  her  little  figure  braced 
against  the  wall.  "  You  have  set  a  plot, 
thinking  to  dupe  an  ignorant  woman.  You 
may  kill  me  here  as  I  stand — I  am  in  your 
power;  but  you  will  never  succeed  in  any- 
thing except  in  killing  me,  or  letting  me  go 
free." 

She  had  again  the  misery  of  seeing  that 
this  outburst  seemed  to  relieve  them  ;  it  was 
what  they  expected.  The  nervous  tension 
in  the  room  was  less. 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Hamilton, "  that  if  you've 
anything  more  of  that  sort  to  say  you'd  better 
say  it.  It  will  do  you  good,  my  dear,  and 
you'll  feel  better." 

"  Quite  like  the  thort  of  thingth  they  thay 
in  bookth." 

"  If  mademoiselle  would  weep,"  said  the 
priest,  "  mademoiselle  would  recover  herself. 
She  would  then  see  the  injustice  she  does  to 
a  gentleman  so  good  and  kind." 

She  could  have  gnashed  at  them  with  her 
pretty  teeth ;  she  could  have  shaken  her 
small  fist  in  their  faces.    She  did  not  do  so, 
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because  she  had  the  quickness  to  see  the 
futility  of  her  wrath.  There  was  a  pause, 
they  waiting-  for  those  methods  for  relieving 
herself  which  they  had  commended  to  her 
attention,  she  rousing  in  herself  all  the  self- 
control  which  she  could  muster. 

Again  remembering  her  acting,  she  folded 
her  hands,  and  looked  at  them  with  white, 
quivering  face. 

"Gentlemen,  I  was  angry.  Perhaps  I  had 
reason,  but  it  was  childlike  and  foolish.  I 
am  very  much  frightened  of  you.  I  am  afraid 
you  are  not  honest ;  if  you  are,  have  the 
kindness  to  let  me  go  away  alone.  I  will 
find  my  way  to  some  one  who  will  protect 
me.  I  am  not  afraid  to  go  out  alone,  because 
I  am  not  afraid  to  die ;  whether  I  live  or  die 
God  will  protect  me." 

She  spoke  the  words  with  pathos  and 
earnestness,  but  exactly  as  she  would  have 
spoken  her  part  in  any  play  that  contained 
such  words.  Of  their  meaning  with  regard 
to  herself  just  then  she  cared  nothing. 

The  men  were  evidently  annoyed  at  the 
change. 
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"  Look  here,"  said  Hamilton,  u  that  sort  of 
rot  doesn't  go  for  anything,  you  know  ;  it's 
just  a  question  of  how  long  you  keep  us 
standing  here  waiting." 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  intend  to 
hurt  me,"  she  said.  "  I  am  alone  and,  as  you 
say,  an  ignorant  girl.  I  am  sure  " — she  looked 
at  Hamilton, — "yes,  I  am  sure  you  only  wish 
to  protect  me ;  but  the  way  that  you  have 
chosen  I  cannot  possibly  accept.  It  would 
not  be  right  for  me,  knowing  what  I  do 
about  the  sacredness  of  marriage.  I  cannot 
do  what  is  wrong." 

"  Here's  the  priest  come  all  the  way  over 
the  mountain  to  tell  you  that  it's  right." 
Hamilton  kicked  his  foot  impatiently. 

She  looked  at  the  priest,  and  shook  her 
head  ;  she  looked  at  Hamilton. 

"  I  cannot  trust  the  priest  as  much  as 
I  trust  you.  He  is  not  a  priest  of  my 
Church,  and  perhaps  he  has  lived  so  long 
among  the  Indians  that  he  has  forgotten 
what  would  be  right  for  a  Christian  girl 
to  do." 

There  was  something  in  the  last  phrase 
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which  seemed  to  put  them  at  a  loss  for  a 
word.    She  went  on — 

"  You  are  an  Englishman  ;  you  have  had 
a  mother ;  you  have  perhaps  had  sisters. 
If  I  were  a  sister  of  yours,  would  you  urge 
me  to  such  a  marriage  ?  " 

"  A  man  doesn't  usually  hanker  after 
marrying  his  own  sister,"  Hamilton  laughed 
coarsely,  evading  her  question  with  the  jest. 

The  little  cackle  of  disagreeable  laughter 
that  went  through  the  group  stimulated  her 
into  the  true  artistic  passion  of  the  actress. 
She  was,  for  the  hour,  the  character  which 
she  assumed.  If  excitement  made  her  too 
voluble,  if  she  slipped  sometimes  by  use  of 
stock  phrases  into  false  sentiment,  she  was 
still  in  the  main  inspired  by  such  great 
thoughts  as  were  familiar  to  her  by  reason 
of  Christian  inheritance. 

"See!" — she  held  out  small,  soft  hands — 
"  see  how  weak  I  am  !  You  can  quite  easily 
murder  me,  and  hide  my  body  where  no  one 
in  the  world  will  ever  find  it,  and  steal  from 
me  the  jewel  that  I  carry,  the  only  thing 
that  I  possess  which  is  of  any  worth.  But 
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when  you  have  done  it,  what  then  ?  There 
is  a  God  in  heaven.  Ah  !  /  would  have  no 
wish  that  vengeance  should  come  upon  you 
because  of  this  crime ;  but  God  has  said  that 
He  will  protect  the  innocent  and  punish  the 
guilty.  Look  you,  gentlemen,  if  God  does 
not  do  it  just  as  we  think  He  might,  it  is 
because  He  does  it  more  perfectly  than  we 
can  conceive.  He  may  let  you  kill  me ; 
but  what  then  ?  It  would  only  be  to  give 
me  the  joy  of  heaven  more  quickly,  and  to 
give  you  more  quickly  the  pain  of  hell ;  for 
do  you  think  He  would  let  you  forget  it  ? 
The  memory  of  my  death  would  come  to 
you  in  your  dreams  ;  you  would  think  you 
saw  my  dead  body  walking  beside  you  in 
your  waking  hours ;  you  would  drink  hard 
to  drown  the  thought,  and  in  that  way  you 
would  soon  kill  yourselves.  Think,  then, 
that  the  dying  hour  must  come  to  each  of 
you  !  Think  of  that  hour  now  !  If  you 
commit  this  crime,  there  is  not  one  of  you 
will  be  innocent ;  and,  when  you  die,  it  will 
statad  between  you  and  any  hope  of  heaven." 
She  had  spoken  gently,  almost  tenderly, 
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but  she  had  spoken  fast.  They  had  let  her 
speak ;  they  had  listened,  and,  although  they 
affected  to  deride,  she  had  the  first  intoxi- 
cating sip  of  the  actors  power. 

"  We're  not  going  to  murder  you " — 
Hamilton  gave  another  short  laugh — "we're 
trying  to  save  you  from  being  murdered,  my 
dear." 

The  priest   shook   his-  book,  shook  his 
head,   shook   himself.     "  Quelle  est   bete" ' 
he  muttered  between  his  teeth  ;  then  aloud, 
"Mais,  mademoiselle  " 

"  Beauty  makth  a  mithtake,"  put  in  the 
dwarf.  "  My  fwiend  Hamilton  ith  pothing 
ath  hewo,  not  ath  murdewer.  Thlight  mith- 
take  that ;  eathily  wectified." 

She  fixed  large  mournful  eyes  full  upon 
those  of  the  dwarf.  The  torrent  of  her 
swift  sad  words  was  addressed  to  him  before 
he  could  interrupt. 

"You,  because  you  have  suffered  yourself, 
you  think  to  spend  your  life  making  sport  of 
the  sufferings  of  others  !  Does  it  make  your 
own  pain  less  to  make  mine  more  ?  May 
God  forgive  you  !    Yet  surely  in  your  heart 
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there  is  something  better.  You  have  a 
greater  chance  to  be  good  than  the  rest  of 
us,  because,  with  your  pain  and  weakness, 
if  you  were  kind  and  good  it  would  stand  for 
so  much  in  God's  sight ;  but  for  you  to  be 
spiteful  and  cruel  is  so  easy  that  it  won't 
count  for  much  any  way.  Heaven,  I  sup- 
pose, will  forgive  your  littleness  of  mind ; 
and  I  forgive  you,  I  only  pity  you.  Ah, 
there  are  good  women  in  the  world  who,  if  you 
would  only  let  them,  would  fill  your  life  with 
all  the  comforts  that  love  could  devise.  You 
have  been  a  wicked  man,  and  so  no  good 
woman  has  had  the  chance  to  care  for  you  ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  love  you  might  have 
had,  have  pity  upon  me  now.  Do  not  add 
to  my  misery  by  your  gibes." 

The  dwarf  had  stared  back  at  her,  but  the 
expression  of  his  eyes  had  changed  from 
sardonic  rudeness  to  fascinated  surprise. 
He  began  to  murmur  toward  the  end  that 
"  Beauty  made  a  mithtake."  The  words 
were  mechanical ;  he  began,  as  it  seemed,  to 
dwell  upon  some  new  notion  concerning 
her. 
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Hamilton  had  listened  and  watched  with 
interest. 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  you  can  set  him 
•down,"  he  said.  "  You'll  be  queen  of  us  all 
here,  my  dear,  when  you  can  find  time  to  let 
the  priest  read  his  service ;  we'll  let  you 
preach  to  us  all  day.  Think  what  a  mis- 
sionary you  will  be  !  " 

She  turned  upon  him,  not  fiercely,  but 
solemnly. 

'!  I  will  never  marry  you,  because  it  would 
be  wrong.  I  have  been  taught  that  it  is 
wicked  to  marry  for  convenience.  God  does 
not  ask  me  to  do  what  is  wrong.  I  will  not 
stay  in  this  place,  even  with  the  hope  of 
doing  you  good.  I  am  too  young  and 
ignorant  and  foolish  to  know  how  to  teach 
you.  You  think  that  you  could  keep  me  here 
alive  and  against  my  will.  You  could  not, 
for  God  would  certainly  save  me  to  that 
extent;  He  would  give  me  courage  to  die. 
You  are  not  an  ignorant  man;  you  know 
what  the  power  of  faith  is;  you  know  that 
weak  women  and  children  have  endured 
all  sorts  of  martyrdom  rather  than  disobey 
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God.  Look  you ;  I,  a  weak,  defenceless 
girl,  have  this  faith,  and  it  is  stronger  than 
your  will  and  stronger  than  your  physical 
strength." 

For  the  first  time  there  was  irresolution 
in  his  keen  eye.  That  which  she  had  said 
had  appealed  to  his  reason.  He  was  aware 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  in  the  world  as 
fanaticism  which  no  man  could  master ; 
besides  that,  the  exaltation  of  her  mood 
repelled  him  where  a  more  common  form  of 
opposition  would  have  only  stimulated  him 
to  proceed. 

The  priest  showed  himself  least  sensitive 
to  this  big  word  "  God,"  which  she  was  using 
as  her  weapon. 

"  Mademoiselle  will  call  to  mind  that 
monsieur  only  desires  by  this  leetle  service 
which  I  can  say  to  gain  the  right  to  defend 
madame.  Voild !  mademoiselle  no  doubt 
works  off  the  pain  of  it  by  these  strong 
words,  but  at  any  moment  the  enemies  of 
mademoiselle  may  arrive.     Voild  /  " 

She  turned  upon  the  priest  now.  "  When 
you  came  first  to  be  missionary  here,  were 
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you  a  good  man  ?  Is  it  by  living  this  wild 
life,  finding  that  you  must  make  some  com- 
promise with  the  ignorance  about  you,  that 
you  have  fallen  so  low  as  this  ?  Or  did  you 
come  here  because  you  had  such  a  twisted 
mind  that  honest  men  in  towns  would  not 
respect  you  ?  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  be 
calling  yourself  God's  priest,  and  lending 
yourself  a  tool  to  men  who  do  not  obey 
God.  Have  you  not  enough  to  answer  for 
in  the  day  of  judgment  without  adding  this 
crime  against  me  to  the  list  of  your  sins  ?  " 

A  slight  uneasy  laugh  went  round  among 
the  other  men.  In  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
comfort which  was  growing  upon  them, 
it  was  evidently  satisfaction  to  hear  her  rail 
at  the  priest. 

She  answered  the  laugh  as  if  it  had  been 
a  taunt  to  herself.  She  let  her  voice  rise 
high  in  pathos,  and  grow  strong  with 
passionate  purpose.  "  I  am  sorry  for  you 
all.  I  thought  that  you  were  brave,  but  I 
find  that  you  are  only  brave  enough  to  come 
all  together,  and  put  to  shame  one  weak 
defenceless  girl.    You  are  not,  according  to 
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your  own  account,  brave  enough  to  face  her 
enemies  for  her,  and  you  have  not  courage 
enough  to  deny  yourselves  the  pleasure  of 
trying  to  dupe  her  ignorance  and  triumph 
over  her  weakness.  Yet,  listen  now,  even 
though  you  have  shown  yourselves  to  be 
entirely  cruel  and  cowardly,  I  believe  that 
you  have  done  it  because  you  live  such  hard 
lives  that  you  have  never  thought  how  much 
better  it  would  be  to  be  noble  and  good. 
You  have  all  got  it  in  you  to  be  kind  and 
brave  if  you  will  ;  I  ask  you  for  the  sake 
of  a  poor  girl,  who  has  nothing  in  her  heart 
towards  you  but  kindness,  to  think  if  the 
thing  you  are  trying  to  do  is  worth  selling 
your  souls  for.  But  whether  you  persist, 
or  whether  you  give  up  this  attempt,  I- for 
my  part  will  do  only  what  I  know  to  be 
right.  I  am  weak,  but  God  is  not  weak. 
If  you  save  me  now,  you  will  put  yourselves 
on  God's  side,  and  He  will  save  you  in 
some  time  of  trouble  :  if  you  will  not  save 
me,  I  will  never  never  consent  to  what  you 
ask  of  me ;  and  sometime,  God  will  repay 
to  you  far  greater  misery  for  this  than  you 
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can  inflict  upon  me,  for  all  that  you  can  do 
to  me  is  to  take  my  life  here  and  let  me  go 
more  quickly  to  another  world,  which  is 
better  than  this."  She  looked  round  upon 
them  all  with  flashing  eyes.  "  I  will  never 
yield  to  you.  God's  strength  is  with  me. 
I  will  never  yield." 

Hamilton  gave  that  jerk  of  knee  and  foot 
which  more  than  once  before  he  had  given 
in  angry  irritation.  He  muttered  angrily  to 
the   other  men.    "  I'm  not   such  a   d — d 

ass  as  "  (She  lost  some  of  his  angry 

words.)  "  Preaching  and  praying  idiot !  " 
With  that  he  gave  his  leg  another  impatient 
jerk,  and,  turning,  strode  toward  the  door. 
Half  way  there,  he  turned  back  and  spoke 
to  her  sneeringly.  "  You  needn't  distress 
yourself,  my  dear,  any  more  about  us 
to-night ;  we'll  leave  you  for  a  bit  to  think  it 
over." 

The  priest  had  come  up  beside  him,  and, 
like  a  man  half  beside  himself  with  snarling 
ill  temper,  Hamilton  suddenly  began  a  low 
violent  altercation,  of  which  she  could  only 
hear  a  few  expletives.    Thus  talking,  they 
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went  out  together,  and  in  a  few  seconds, 
with  the  awkwardness  common  to  minor 
characters  upon  the  stage,  the  other  men 
went  out  also. 

The  door  had  not  shut  after  them,  she 
had  no  time  to  draw  one  breath  of  relief, 
when  the  dwarf  came  into  the  room  again 
and  stood  looking  at  her. 

Night  had  wholly  curtained  the  windows, 
but  the  logs  still  blazed  brightly  ;  only  the 
further  part  of  the  room  was  obscure,  pulsing 
with  the  pale  gas-light  from  without.  The 
dwarf  stood  in  the  full  firelight.  Above  his 
broad  shoulders  his  thin  cynical  face  was 
bent  forward  the  better  to  stare  at  her. 
The  girl  stood  yet  holding  herself  in  the 
pose  of  pathetic  defiance  ;  worked  up  with 
the  intense  excitement  of  her  acting,  the 
mood  had  not  yet  relaxed  its  dominion  over 
her. 

The  dwarf  looked  searchingly  at  her  for 
the  space  of  about  a  minute  ;  then  he  limped 
out  again.  This  time  he  shut  the  door 
quietly  after  him. 

In  a  minute  or  two  she  heard  Hamilton, 
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while  talking  noisily  to  his  friends,  come, 
and  with  loud  strokes  of  a  hammer,  drive 
a  nail  or  bolt  into  the  fastening  of  the  door 
upon  the  outside.  She  knew  that  he  meant 
to  make  her  prison  sure. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

ARY  was  possessed  by  intense  excite- 
ment.    For  some  time   she  hardly 
knew  what  she  thought  or  where  she  was. 

Words  began  to  well  up  within  her  mind ; 
her  lips  formed  them,  but  she  made  no  sound. 

"  I  have  vanquished  them ;  I  have  done  it 
by  the  mere  genius  of  my  acting.  I  have 
been  more  than  an  actor ;  I  have  been  the 
author  of  the  piece  as  I  spoke  it.  What 
high-flown  language  I  treated  them  to !  It 
was  poetry !  If  I  get  out  of  this  I  shall 
know  what  my  real  calling  in  life  is." 

Her  head  swam  then  with  vision  upon 
vision  of  her  pretty  little  self  swaying  the 
hearts  of  thousands  upon  the  stage.  This 
brilliant  involuntary  day-dream  was  fitfully 
mixed  with  ejaculations  concerning  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  and  memories  of  the  last 
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hour,  which  presented  themselves  one  by 
one  because  she  had  been  too  overwrought 
to  grasp  all  the  details  at  once. 

All  this  time  she  stood  as  they  had  left 
her,  leaning  back  against  the  log  wall,  her 
breast  heaving  with  excitement,  alone  in  the 
firelight ;  she  was  unconscious  of  fatigue, 
unconscious  almost  of  any  bodily  sensation. 

Gradually  her  pulses  beat  more  slowly ; 
gradually  the  whirl  of  thought  in  her  brain 
was  less  swift,  more  rational.  In  the  tran- 
sition she  walked  about  the  room,  at  one 
moment  imagining  herself  a  tragedy  queen, 
at  another  wondering  when  would  come  her 
next  contest  with  her  enemies.  For  some 
time  she  felt  secure  in  her  recently  acquired 
power  ;  she  could  master  them  always,  be- 
cause she  had  once  obtained  the  mastery. 
Then,  at  last,  fear  found  place  in  her  heart 
once  more.  She  saw  herself  and  her  sur- 
roundings in  the  light  of  truth,  without  the 
glamour  that  the  wine  of  excitement  gives. 
After  that  again  came  depression,  when  her 
plight  appeared  more  hopeless  than  an  hour 
before  it  had  seemed  triumphant. 
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The  men  had  all  gone  within  another  hut  ; 
now  and  then  she  heard  boisterous  laughter, 
now  and  then  loud  debate.  She  softly  tried 
her  own  door  ;  it  was,  as  she  had  supposed, 
barred  more  strongly  than  ever.  She  tried 
the  window  that  gave  upon  the  front ;  only 
four  small  panes  of  very  thick  glass  it  con- 
tained, the  cross  bars  strong  almost  as  the 
heavy  casement ;  without  an  axe  or  some 
such  noisy  implement  she  could  not  possibly 
have  opened  it.  She  went  back  then,  and 
looked  down  into  the  foaming  waterfall,  upon 
the  natural  jet  of  burning  gas,  and  upon  the 
precipice  of  jagged  ice  on  which  her  hut 
abutted.  This  window  she  could  open ;  it 
was,  in  fact,  used  as  an  outlet  for  ashes,  rub- 
bish, or  whatever  else  might  be  cast  out  into 
the  stream ;  the  water  swept  all  such  refuse 
sheer  down  under  the  bridge  of  ice  it  had 
heaped  for  itself  below.  The  girl  stood  lean- 
ing, looking  at  the  water,  looking  at  the 
spirit-like  form  of  the  gas  flame,  through 
the  glass.  Her  resolution  was  taken ;  if  the 
men  went  to  sleep  without  disturbing  her 
again,  she  knew  what  she  would  do.  She 
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saw  a  new  way  by  which  to  find  egress  from 
this  window  ;  perilous  it  was,  and  yet  more 
possible  than  descent  into  the  gully  of  ice. 

The  hours  passed,  and  at  last  it  seemed 
that  the  men  did  indeed  sleep.  They  had 
not  built  up  her  fire  as  on  previous  nights  ; 
no  ashes  had  been  put  on  to  quench  the 
flames,  but  no  fuel  either.  The  logs  that 
were  there  still  glowed  brightly,  but  they 
would  not  last  till  morning.  She  was  glad 
of  the  light  at  the  time,  and  content  that  the 
room  in  the  morning  hours  should  be  cold. 

She  took  a  last  look  at  this  interior.  The 
days  and  nights  which  she  had  lived  there 
had  seemed  so  great  a  portion  of  her  lifetime 
that  she  felt  that  some  transition  from  youth 
to  age  had  been  passed  therein. 

The  foundation  of  the  hut,  a  platform  of 
stones  loosely  mortared,  extended  from  six 
to  ten  inches  beyond  the  log  wall  upon  the 
outside.  Climbing  out  of  the  window,  she 
stood  upon  this  ledge,  looking  down  upon 
the  luminous  precipice  of  ice  and  water  over 
which  she  hung.  It  was  easy  so  to  stand 
while  she  had  one  arm  within  the  window- 
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ledge  by  which  to  hold  herself  upright.  She 
looked  at  the  ever-moving  wall  of  water,  at 
the  flickering  spectre  of  burning  gas,  and, 
turning  away  lest  her  eyes  should  grow 
dizzy,  she  started  upon  the  short  journey 
that  might,  for  all  she  knew,  bridge  for  her 
the  space  between  life  and  death. 

The  end  of  her  own  hut  formed  an  angle 
with  the  long  side  of  the  men's  hut;  there 
was  no  space  between  them,  but  the  jutting 
ledge  of  the  foundation  continued  along  both 
walls ;  her  soft  bedroom  slippers  helped  her 
feet  to  cling  to  the  stones.  She  had  pro- 
vided herself  with  an  iron  fork  which  she 
found  in  the  hut ;  she  had  bent  its  prongs 
upon  the  hearthstone ;  it  formed  what  might 
be  called  a  toy  grappling-hook,  and,  holding 
by  it  to  the  wooden  logs,  it  served  to  steady, 
although  not  to  support,  her  trembling  steps. 

In  this  way,  not  daring  once  to  look  down, 
she  crept  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  hut 
in  which  the  men  were  sleeping.  She  felt 
herself  to  be  indeed  a  timid  dependent  crea- 
ture while  she  made  her  slow  progress, 
hardly  breathing  with  terror  lest  the  shuffling 
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sound  she  made  should  arouse  the  sleepers. 
She  could  not  hear  them  breathing  because 
of  the  sound  of  the  waterfall. 

It  was  only  surmise  that  when  she  got  to 
this  next  corner  the  ledge  on  which  she  was 
walking  would  continue  until  she  could  stand 
on  level  ground.  Her  head  swam  with  hope 
and  fear  before  she  could  see  round  the 
corner.  Then  she  saw  that  it  was  even 
better  than  she  had  believed ;  the  edge  of 
the  snowy  plain  met  her  here,  level  and  firm. 
With  noiseless  foot  she  tripped  to  the  front 
of  the  huts,  and  for  a  moment  looked  at  them 
in  the  grey  night.  She  saw  the  fire  flicker- 
ing behind  the  small  window  which  for  the 
last  three  days  she  had  called  her  own.  She 
scrutinized  the  dark  walls  of  the  other  huts 
with  keenest  apprehension ;  in  one  the  men, 
in  the  other  the  horses,  were  asleep.  She 
thanked  fate  that  no  dog  was  kept  in  the 
place,  and  having  paid  this  duty  of  momentary 
inspection  and  thought,  she  turned  and  sped 
along  the  silent  road. 

After  her  awful  journey  between  wall  and 
precipice,  the  road  of  soft  snow  seemed  easy 
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walking ;  after  her  former  fear,  her  hope 
now  rose  again  to  an  exhilarating  pitch  ; 
after  drinking  deep  of  the  stimulant  of 
danger,  she  had  now  no  sense  at  all  of  the 
bodily  weakness  and  pain  that  still,  as  a 
matter  of  cruel  fact,  dogged  her  footsteps. 

When  she  came  to  the  edge  of  the  plateau, 
the  road  became  precipitous  and  winding, 
huge  rocks  and  trees  forcing  it  to  curve  this 
way  and  that,  now  shutting  her  in,  now 
giving  vast  sweep  of  sight  into  the  blackness 
of  the  valley  of  the  river,  or  sometimes  into 
the  shadowy  snow-plains  of  the  notch,  with 
the  sound  and  dim  outline  of  the  torrent  at 
her  feet.  At  every  turn  she  looked  up  and 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  flaming  gas  spectre. 
Afar  and  dim  in  the  distance,  it  had  more 
than  ever  an  unearthly  look. 

Before  she  left  her  fire-lit  hut,  she  had 
heard  a  distant  moaning  sound  of  wind 
in  the  valley.  The  sound  had  gradually 
grown  stronger;  all  the  air  was  in  motion. 
After  the  intense  calm  of  the  previous  days, 
the  wind  in  itself  carried  the  feeling  of  re- 
laxed tension  and  new  excitement.  Now, 
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as  she  sped  downward,  alone  among  the 
night-dimmed  mountains,  she  felt  the  gale 
swell  and  increase.  The  firs  rocked  and 
tossed  wild  arms  above  her ;  the  forest  in 
the  valley  seemed  to  shout  like  the  assembled 
voice  of  a  great  host  in  the  distance.  What 
was  strangest  was  that  the  wind,  in  the  midst 
of  this  wintry  scene,  was  not  cold — it  actually 
seemed  warm.  She  wrapped  her  veil  more 
and  more  tightly  around  her,  as  a  boatman 
furls  his  sail,  to  escape  the  pressure  of  the 
wind,  not  for  warmth. 

She  did  not  now  fear  pursuit,  but  she  had 
an  object  in  using  all  possible  haste  to  accom- 
plish her  journey  quickly.  It  was  her  great 
hope  that  she  might  succeed  in  stopping 
the  train.  It  had  been  so  long  before  the 
men  slept  that  she  had  already  heard  the 
rush  of  the  first  train  of  the  night — that 
bound  for  the  western  shore.  Her  hope  lay' 
now  in  making  a  danger  signal  large  enough 
to  be  seen  by  the  driver  of  the  train  from  which 
she  had  fallen  four  nights  before.  She  wanted 
to  reach  the  railway  line  in  time  to  choose 
the  most  favourable  place  for  her  attempt. 

14 
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She  felt  herself  to  be  running  zigzag  on 
the  road,  almost  as  a  ball  runs,  when  it 
bounds  from  the  obstacles  that  bar  its 
straighter  progress.  The  snow,  not  much 
<trodden,  was  still  deep  enough  to  hold  her 
feet  firmly  from  sliding  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
she  had  descended  far  that  she  noticed 
how  much  shallower  and  firmer  the  white 
carpet  now  was  than  when  last  she  had 
touched  it. 

When  she  came  to  the  level  of  the  notch 
she  glanced  about  her  fearfully.  To  her 
right  she  heard  the  stream  beating  upon  the 
wooden  troughs  of  the  digging.  She  looked 
over  the  dim  reaches  of  the  level,  illimitable 
in  the  night :  no  outline  broke  the  whiteness 
of  the  ground  and  the  blackness  of  the  air. 
Only  one  road  lay  trodden  before  her — it 
was  that  by  which  Hamilton  had  brought 
her  from  the  railway ;  but  when  she  essayed 
to  follow  it  she  found,  to  her  dismay,  that 
it  had  been  crossed  and  re-crossed  by  tramp- 
ling feet,  perhaps  of  the  miners,  perhaps  of 
cattle — she  could  not  tell.  She  was  fain  to 
remember  the  general  direction  in  which  she 
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must  2fo  and  run  on.  The  snow  was  now 
so  shallow  that  she  felt  the  ground  an  inch 
or  two  below  its  surface. 

In  this  way  she  came  upon  the  railway 
near  to  the  spur  of  the  hill  from  which  she 
had  descended. 

The  air  came  in  great  surging  waves,  for 
long  minutes  almost  overwhelming  her  with 
its  force  and  swiftness,  as  a  long  wave  of  the 
sea  overwhelms  a  bather.  Then  there  would 
be  a  lull,  a  moment  of  peace  in  which  she 
could  walk  steadily,  and  a  hush  in  the  nearer 
part  of  the  forest,  while  she  could  hear  the  roar 
of  the  next  surge  beginning  to  the  westward. 

She  did  not  dare  to  stand  upon  the  line  ; 
she  felt  that  if  she  did,  the  wind,  acquiring 
a  little  more  force,  might  at  any  moment 
hurl  her  down  the  steep  on  the  other  side. 
She  had  no  means  of  knowing  how  long  it 
would  be  before  the  train  came.  She  still 
walked  with  speed,  seeking  to  find  some 
sheltering  rock,  in  whose  lee  she  might  wait 
and  arrange  the  torch  which  she  hoped  to 
kindle. 

So  far  the  excitement  of  escape  and  the 
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stimulant  of  the  wind  had  kept  up  her  hopes  ; 
now  she  began  to  see  how  unfavourable  this 
strong  wind  would  be  for  her  torch.  The 
train  and  the  gale  were  travelling  in  the 
same  direction  ;  she  must  hold  the  torch  in 
the  face  of  the  wind. 

Shelter  was  not  easily  obtained ;  she  was 
afraid  to  leave  the  railway  more  than  a  few 
paces,  lest  the  train  should  come.  At  length, 
where  the  hill  rose  immediately  above  the 
line,  she  found  a  portion  of  earth  that 
sheltered  her  somewhat.  Crouching  behind 
it,  she  unfastened  from  the  folds  of  her 
silken  shawl  certain  treasures  wrapped 
therein ;  these  were,  a  stick  of  wood,  a 
cotton  garment,  an  old  newspaper,  and  a 
bit  of  string.  She  proceeded  to  tie  the 
paper  and  the  calico  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  stick.  She  took  out  now,  for  the  first 
time  with  a  feeling  of  security,  the  silver 
cigarette  case.  There  was  no  one  here  to 
challenge  her  for  its  possession.  >  She  took 
it  out  to  light  one  of  the  vestas  which  it  held 
in  a  separate  compartment ;  but  it  struck  her 
with  a  grotesque  sense  of  humour  that  she 
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might  now  comfort  herself  by  smoking, 
without  any  fear  of  unpleasant  familiarities 
following  the  act.  The  mountains,  the 
forest,  the  wind,  the  river,  would  not  regard 
her. 

She  crouched  for  some  minutes,  puffing  at 
the  cigarette  in  complete  solitude,  thinking 
to  herself  how  odd  a  contrast  there  was 
between  her  enjoyment  of  this  little  roll  of 
perfumed  tobacco,,  and  the  part  which  she 
had  played  in  the  scene  of  the  evening.  It 
was  only  because  the  men  of  these  parts 
were  some  decades  behind  the  times  in  their 
notions  of  propriety  that  the  contrast  between 
a  woman  smoking  and  a  pious  lady  would 
have  been  so  great  in  their  eyes  !  And  yet 
— and  yet — at  the  same  moment  with  these 
thoughts,  she  felt  a  certain  satisfaction  in  the 
fact  that  the  great  white  mountain  peak  was, 
while  she  smoked,  veiled  by  darkness. 

She  had  perfected  her  torch  as  far  as  she 
was  able.  The  distant  rush  of  a  gust  of 
wind  constantly,  in  its  far  western  beginning, 
deceived  her  into  thinking  that  the  train  was 
.coming.     In  the  lull  again,  she  discovered 
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the  deception.  The  hour  was  long ;  she 
marvelled  that  she  was  not  more  cold.  The 
air  seemed  almost  hot  about  her. 

At  last,  deceived  so  often  by  the  mighty 
wind,  the  awful  rush  of  the  train  was  loud 
and  comparatively  near  before  she  knew  it. 
She  had,  all  through  the  hour  of  waiting, 
realized  most  keenly  that  when  this  moment 
came  all  her  hope  would  depend  upon  the 
speedy  and  skilful  lighting  of  the  torch.  It 
would  have  been  strange  if  she  had  not 
fumbled  with  the  matches  before  one  was 
alight ;  her  fingers  were  numb,  not  with  cold, 
but  with  excitement.  Yet  she  was  not  a 
woman  to  be  helpless  in  such  a  crisis.  She 
lit  the  paper  and  the  calico ;  she  sheltered 
them  with  her  shawl  until  they  blazed.  It 
seemed  now,  from  the  noise,  that  she  must 
be  almost  too  late  with  her  signal.  She 
started  frantically  out  from  the  hillside  ;  the 
great  yellow  eye  of  the  engine  had  not  as 
yet  come  round  the  first  curve  to  the  west. 

There  was  a  distance  of  about  twenty  feet 
between  the  railway  line  and  the  hill ;  in 
this  she  stood,  expecting  at  every  moment 
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to  see  the  train.  A  great  surge  of  the  wind 
came  upon  her ;  her  torch,  drenched  in  it 
as  in  water,  died  out. 

She  dashed  again  behind  the  rock ;  the 
ragged  edges  of  paper  and  calico  were  still 
red  where  they  were  charred.  She  struck 
match  after  match,  casting  them  burning  into 
the  rent  of  the  torch.  The  thing  was  again 
aflame.  She  stood  once  more,  a  little  frantic 
figure,  torch  in  hand,  beside  the  track,  in  the 
vast  solitude  of  night.  The  fiery  eye  of  the 
great  monster  was  coming  nearer,  so  was 
the  great  rush  of  the  wind.  It  was  but  a 
moment  that  the  torch  blazed,  then  it  was 
again  extinguished. 

She  still  waved  it — it  was  all  that  she 
could  do.  She  cast  her  arms  about,  and 
screamed  with  all  her  might.  It  seemed 
that  the  fiery  eye  was  coming  straight  upon 
her.  Then  the  black  train  was  rattling  past 
with  a  noise  that  was  terrible,  as  if  the 
mountains  themselves  were  falling.  She 
believed  that  she  saw  a  man  upon  the  engine 
swing  head  and  shoulders  out  sideways  and 
look  back  at  her  with  curiosity,  if  not  with 
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indecision.  Perhaps  he  could  hardly  see 
her  in  the  night ;  perhaps  he  was  accustomed 
to  strange,  half-savage  figures  appearing  in 
unlooked-for  places.  She  saw  the  dim  lights 
of  the  passenger-cars  pass  her,  then  she  saw 
the  red  lights  at  the  rear.  The  whole  great 
noise  and  commotion  was  gone ;  there  was 
nothing  left  but  the  wind  and  the  surround- 
ing wilds. 

She  went  back  to  the  shelter  where  she 
had  before  been  sitting  smoking.  The  very 
ground  seemed  much  colder,  and  the  rock 
more  inhospitable.  She  had  not  Hope  now 
for  a  companion  ;  Disappointment  sat  with 
her,  and,  for  a  little  while,  Despair.  She 
dropped  her  face  upon  her  small  white 
hands.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  too 
small  and  soft  a  thing  for  Fate  to  mock  and 
use  so  cruelly.  She  determined  at  first  that 
she  would  hide  herself,  and  die  alone  among 
the  mountains.  She  had  an  idea  that  she 
would  take  revenge  upon  Something  by  so 
doing,  the  Something  that  had  made  such 
cruel  sport  of  her. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

||I]]FTER  a  while,  Mary  decided  that  the 
IliSI  only  course  which  offered  any  hope 
for  her  was  to  retrace  her  steps  to  the  dig- 
ging, and  throw  herself  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
superstitious  men  there.  She  lacked  physical 
strength  to  walk  to  the  distant  railway 
station,  and  she  was  filled  with  terror  at  the 
thought  of  being  found  alone  by  Hamilton's 
party,  or  by  the  Chinamen.  She  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  miners  were  good 
men  ;  she  had  heard  them  confess  with  their 
own  lips  that  they  had  been  together  in 
some  crime.  Yet  she  was  fain  to  believe 
that  they  would  not  injure  her.  She  walked 
very  wearily,  nothing  but  absolute  necessity 
gave  her  strength  ;  she  was  hardly  the  same 
creature  that,  full  of  excitement,  had  come 
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swiftly  down  the  hill  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  night.  It  was  quite  two  miles  she  had 
to  walk ;  happily  the  contour  of  the  land 
was  such  that  she  could  not  easily  mistake 
her  way. 

She  had  not  gone  far  before  she  realized 
that  the  snow  was  passing  away  before  the 
wind  as  quickly  as  frost  upon  the  window 
pane  can  be  melted  by  the  breath.  Already 
there  were  large  tracts  over  which  she 
walked  where  the  grass  was  bare  ;  she  knew 
now  why,  an  hour  or  two  before,  the  snow 
had  seemed  so  shallow  and  compact.  There 
was  not  much  moisture  left  upon  the  ground, 
the  great  warm  wind  seemed  to  dry  as  it 
melted. 

She  began  to  understand  that  it  might 
have  been  true,  what  the  men  told  her, 
that  there  was  no  way  of  getting  to  the 
station  while  deep  snow  was  on  the  ground, 
because,  if  it  was  so  transient,  it  was  natural 
that  no  preparations  should  be  made  for 
travelling  in  it. 

During  the  long  weary  walk  she  heard 
the  mountain  stream  running.    It  seemed 
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to  be  divided  into  small  streams,  that  were 
strewn  over  the  land.  She  saw  sometimes 
the  outline  of  what  seemed  a  wooden  trough 
or  spout.  She  knew  enough  to  suppose 
that  the  water  was  divided  thus  for  the 
purposes  of  gold-washing. 

This  time  the  huts  belonging  to  the  miners 
were  completely  dark  ;  she  was  close  to  the 
long  low  buildings  before  she  saw  them. 

She  turned  away  from  that  in  which 
the  men  slept ;  if  she  could  only  find  a 
corner  in  which  to  rest  until  morning,  it 
would  be  better.  Two  sheds  there  were  in 
which  animals  were  kept ;  she  heard  the 
sound  of  their  breath  and  their  restlessness  ; 
they  were  no  doubt  the  ponies  and  draught 
oxen.  The  heavy  door  of  the  first  shed  was 
locked,  so  also  was  the  largest  door  in  the 
second  building,  but  a  smaller  door  at  one 
end  she  found  to  be  only  bolted  in  such  a 
manner  that,  after  her  small  white  fingers  had 
^worked  long  at  it,  she  was  able  to  undo  the 
fastening  and  pull  it  open. 

She  crept  into  the  dark  shadow  of  the 
interior.     Here,  indeed,  it  was  night,  no 
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star,  no  reflecting  snow.  There  were  animals 
in  the  place ;  she  heard  them  moving  as  if 
to  turn  and  look  at  her ;  she  smelt  their 
warm  breath.  While  the  door  remained 
open,  she  saw  a  darker  shadow  that  might 
be  a  row  of  stalls  about  three  feet  within  ; 
when  she  had  closed  it  quickly,  she  put  out 
her  hand  as  far  as  she  could  reach,  and 
touched  the  face  of  some  creature.  She 
could  not  understand  why  it  was  tied  with 
its  face  to  the  door.  She  walked  a  few 
paces  to  the  right,  feeling  her  way.  Her 
steps  were  blocked  now  by  a  pile  of  hay 
or  straw.  By  feeling  with  her  hands,  she 
perceived  that  another  stall  and  the  head 
of  another  beast  were  opposite  this.  She  was 
afraid  to  examine  the  animals  more  nearly  ; 
she  was  content  to  find  that  there  seemed 
to  be  some  bar  which  kept  them  in  their 
present  place.  She  sank  down  upon  the 
hay,  shivering  with  relief  at  the  warmth 
given  out  by  the  animals  and  the  comfort 
of  the  bed. 

It  was  in  the  dim  hour  of  dawn  that  she 
awoke.    A  man  was  entering  the  door ;  the 
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heads  of  two  great  oxen  were  stretched  out 
from  the  stalls  towards  him.  Her  first 
glance  at  them  suggested  that  they  were 
expecting  food.  The  man  pushed  a  large 
bucket  within  the  narrow  opening  of  the 
door,  then  he  stepped  in  himself.  It  was 
such  a  very  narrow  space,  such  a  compressed 
stable,  that  for  the  moment  he  was  quite 
absorbed  in  adjusting  himself  and  his  load 
to  the  required  limit. 

The  girl  had  risen  silently ;  she  stood  up, 
leaning  for  support  against  the  hay  and 
against  the  wooden  wall.  It  was  thus, 
across  the  heads  of  the  oxen,  in  the  grey 
light  of  dawn,  that  the  man  caught  sight 
of  her. 

He  stopped  in  the  attitude  in  which  he 
stood,  tilting  the  large  bucket  to  roll  it  upon 
the  floor  ;  he  remained  for  the  space  of  some 
seconds,  staring  with  wide  stupid  eyes. 

"I  am  only  a  girl,"  she  began.  "  I  need 
your  help." 

The  man  let  his  burden  settle  back  upon 
the  floor ;  he  backed  precipitately  out  of  the 
stable,  making   a  curious   gasping  sound. 
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When  he  got  out  it  seemed  that  he  saw 
some  of  his  companions,  for  he  uttered  a 
short  shout  that  by  its  intonation  clearly 
meant  that  he  was  in  need  of  help.  She 
heard  steps  coming  in  several  directions. 

She  could  not  get  past  to  the  door  ;  the 
cattle  had  stretched  their  heads  quite  out 
of  the  stalls,  and  were  smelling  at  the  tub 
which,  heavy  and  full  of  some  liquid  food, 
blocked  the  rest  of  the  passage. 

She  heard  the  men  who  had  come  up, 
speaking ;  they  seemed  to  be  asking,  more 
in  derision  than  in  sympathy,  what  was  the 
matter.  Then  the  first  man  came  in  again, 
with  three  others  behind  him.  The  first 
man  was  middle-aged,  bearded  and  shaggy  ; 
another  had  a  beard,  but  was  younger ;  the 
other  two  were  mere  boys.  The  light 
from  the  door  was  full  upon  them  ;  they  were 
roughly  dressed  ;  their  faces,  too,  were  not 
a  little  wild  and  rough. 

She  was  too  well  trained  in  art  not  to  feel 
the  influence  of  the  picture.  It  was  hard  for 
her  to  find  any  words  that  seemed  to  chime 
in  with  this  influence. 
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"  I  need  your  help,"  she  said.  "  I  need 
to  be  taken  to  the  next  town.  I  must  get 
to  the  train.  I  am  only  a  poor  girl,  hungry 
and  tired  and  cold.  I  fell  off  the  train,  and 
when  I  came  here  the  first  night  my  throat 
was  so  bad  I  could  not  speak ;  and  then  the 
man  who  was  here  with  you — his  name  is 
Hamilton — took  me  away  to  a  house  up  the 
hill."  She  pointed  in  the  direction  from 
which  she  had  come. 

The  men,  who  it  seemed  had  hardly  taken 
in  the  sense  of  her  words  at  first,  at  the 
mention  of  Hamilton's  name  became  excited. 
They  spoke  to  one  another  rapidly,  but  so 
low  that  she  could  not  hear  them. 

"  No  one  hurt  me  when  I  was  up  there," 
she  said  ;  "  but  I  was  afraid  of  them.  I  ran 
away  in  the  night  because  I  was  afraid, 
and  now  I  have  come  here  to  ask  you  to 
take  care  of  me  and  take  me  to  the  station." 

The  men  looked  at  each  other ;  they 
looked  at  her.  A  certain  incredulity  as  to 
the  truth  of  her  tale  mingled  with  much 
bashfulness  in  her  presence.  The  youngest 
suddenly  dived  out  of  the  door.    Then  they 
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all  went  out,  and  stood  together  just  outside. 
She  was  aware  that  they  did  not  go  away  ; 
«    they  seemed  to  be  standing  together  like 
animals  taking  counsel  in  silence. 

She  felt  entirely  encouraged  by  their  faces: 
they  were  not  drunk  now,  as  they  had  been 
on  the  first  night ;  there  was  certainly  none 
of  that  ferocity  towards  her  which  Hamilton 
had  described.  She  was  inclined  to  think 
that  she  was  safe  if  she  could  get  these  men 
to  do  what  she  required  before  Hamilton 
returned. 

She  felt  sure  that  there  was  need  of 
haste ;  Hamilton  would  certainly  not  be 
long  in  seeking  her.  She  called  to  the 
men  in  pleading  voice  to  let  her  come  out. 

They  came  in,  slapping  the  heads  of  the 
oxen  so  that  they  were  withdrawn,  and  turn- 
ing aside  the  tub.  She  stood  in  the  doorway, 
and  they  stood  just  below,  looking  at  her. 

"  Give  me  food,"  she  said,  "  and  then  take 
me  to  the  station  where  I  can  wait  for  the 
train, — surely  that  is  not  asking  much." 

Another  man,  crossing  the  enclosure  and 
suddenly  seeing   her   at   the   door,  stood 
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motionless  a  moment,  and  then  ran  to  the 
dwelling-house.  In  a  minute  several  more 
men  streamed  across  the  space  between  the 
huts ;  they  all  stood  looking  at  her.  The 
tall  Yankee,  whom  she  had  noticed  upon 
her  previous  visit,  began  to  manifest  signs  of 
delight  which  were  evidently  contagious. 

Before  the  exultation  had  spread  there 
was  also  some  talking. 

"  Where's  the  lady  been  ?  " 

u  Never  went  away  of  herself !  Old  Harry 
took  her  up  to  Wilson's." 

Before  the  full  meaning  of  question  and 
answer  had  reached  their  minds,  the  Yankee's 
jubilant  sentiment  had  caught  most  of  them. 
The  Yankee  threw  up  his  cap,  and  gave 
a  yell  indicative  of  pleasure.  Most  of  them 
waved  their  caps  in  the  air,  and  made 
gesticulation,  suggesting  that  good  fortune 
had  come  to  the  camp. 

It  was  not  just  what  she  wanted ;  she  had 
tib-desire  that  they  should  be  so  pleased  with 
her  presence  that  they  would  not  be  willing 
to  get  her  away  quickly. 

In  this  demonstration  the  men  who  had 
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first  found  her  took  no  part ;  in  a  minute 
or  two  she  found  out  that  this  was  because 
they  had  understood  the  facts  concerning 
Hamilton.  They  began  to  talk  to  the  others 
in  a  low  tone ;  they  spoke  of  Hamilton  as 
"  Old  Harry ; "  they  seemed  to  attribute  to 
him  almost,  if  not  all,  the  power  that  the 
spirit  who  goes  by  that  name  is  supposed 
to  have. 

" Won't  you  give  me  something  to  eat?" 
she  asked. 

She  looked  piteous  enough.  Her  face 
was  very  white ;  it  had  lost  its  roundness. 
Her  eyes  were  large  and  supernaturally  bright. 
She  felt  so  weary  and  ill  that  she  was  almost 
ready  to  comply  with  any  suggestion  they 
made  to  her,  and  give  up  the  battle  for 
liberty  as  lost.  Nothing  but  a  resolute  little 
will,  upholding  itself  behind  all  the  region  of 
imaginations  and  desires  which  at  this  hour 
lay  wilted  like  flowers  and  seemingly  dead, 
kept  her  firm  to  the  one  purpose  of  reaching 
the  station  that  day. 

At  her  request  for  food  the  men  were 
brought  suddenly  back  to  what  notions  they 
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had  of  courtesy.  One  of  them,  who  ap- 
parently officiated  as  cook,  ran  at  once  to 
the  dwelling-hut.  The  Yankee  stepped 
forward,  hat  in  hand,  and  with  the  caricature 
of  elegance,  begged  that  she  would  accompany 
him.  The  breakfast,  he  said,  "  if  not  tasty," 
would  be  "  square." 

She  hardly  noticed  what  he  did  or  said  ; 
she  walked  to  the  other  hut,  the  men  follow- 
ing. All  the  sweep  of  the  plain  in  the  notch 
had  lost  its  whiteness  ;  the  earth  and  rock  of 
the  digging  and  the  water-spouts  were  bare ; 
the  near  hillsides  were  green  again ;  the 
ground  that  she  trod  upon  was  brown  and 
soft ;  the  air,  comparatively  calm,  was  very 
mild.  The  feeling  of  relaxed  muscles  and 
exhausted  nerve  prevented  her  from  taking 
any  pleasure  in  the  change ;  even  the  ex- 
citing little  drama  of  which  she  was  the 
principal  figure,  lost  interest. 

The  Yankee,  long  of  limb  and  energetic, 
"^Tiad  darted  into  the  hut  first,  and  now  it 
seemed  to  occur  to  him  that  it  was  not  in  a 
fit  state  for  her  reception.  He  gave  vent  to 
his  views  on  this  point  vigorously,  and  the 
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opinion  of  the  company  on  the  whole  coin- 
cided with  his.  She  was  left  standing  out- 
side, two  or  three  of  them  guarding  her, 
while  the  others  inside  made  a  great  com- 
motion. Their  excitement  showed  in  certain 
wrestlings  which  took  place,  short  laughs,  and 
a  snatch  or  two  of  song.  With  ears  sensitive 
to  catch  every  indication  of  their  spirit 
towards  her,  she  noticed  that  when  more 
than  one  air  had  been  started  for  a  bar 
or  two,  that  which  prevailed  was  a  swinging 
mission  hymn  ;  not  that  the  words  were  arti- 
culate, or  that  any  sense  of  them  could  be 
said  to  pervade  the  occasion,  but  the  music 
made  its  own  atmosphere. 

At  length  they  brought  her  in.  It  seemed 
that  the  beds  had  been  kicked  bodily  to  one 
end  of  the  place,  in  a  heap.  They  gave  her 
a  chair  near  the  stove  ;  they  set  a  cup  of 
coffee,  and  bread  and  beef  before  her,  on  a 
rude  stand.  There  was  a  big  table  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room  where  the  meal  for 
the  men  was  set  out ;  a  few  of  the  more 
phlegmatic  ate  theirs  while  she  was  eating 
hers.    The  tall  Yankee  sat  and  grinned  at 
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her  with  benevolent  delight.  One  or  two  of 
the  others  also  stood  a  good  way  off,  and 
surreptitiously  feasted  their  eyes. 

Thought  came  back  to  her  with  the 
strength  of  the  food.  Both  Hamilton  and 
the  dwarf  had  agreed  in  telling  her  that  this 
camp  was  a  poor  one,  containing  a  set  of  low 
and  vicious  men.  Remembering  the  curious 
confession  that  some  of  these  men  had  made 
to  her,  she  thought  that  this  statement  was 
probably  true.  The  fact  that  they  evidently 
stood  in  dread  of  Hamilton  spoke,  as  it 
seemed,  for  their  own  lawlessness  and  low 
status.  They  would  hardly  regard  him  thus 
if  they  were  not  under  some  disreputable 
obligation  to  him. 

Her  own  troubles  were  giving  her  a  new 
heart  of  kindliness.  With  the  power  that  a 
stimulated  imagination  lent  her  of  standing 
apart  and  looking  at  her  own  situation,  she 
saw  the  pathos ,  in  the  lives  of  these  men  ; 
the  pleasure  they  took  in  merely  looking  at 
her  was  pathetic.  There  was  no  lack  of 
respect  in  the  way  that  they  looked  at  her. 
After  her  late  experience,  she  felt  that  she 
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loved  them  all  for  this  respect.  She  would 
gladly  have  stayed  with  them  awhile,  and 
done  something  to  make  their  lives  brighter, 
if  it  had  been  possible.  A  dim  vision  of  a 
higher  plane  of  life,  in  which  it  might  have 
been  possible  for  her  to  do  it,  came  to  her. 
That,  after  all,  would  be  something  worth 
doing,  much  more  worth  doing  than  going 
home  where,  as  far  as  she  knew,  no  one  loved 
her  very  much,  and  working  out  for  herself 
some  individual  ambition,  and  having  her 
gowns  and  good  manners  praised  in  the 
newspapers.  It  was  partly  because  physical 
life  was  at  such  a  low  ebb  within  her  that 
she  felt  the  craving  to  do  some  small  thing 
that  was  eternal  while  she  yet  lived.  The 
eternal  thing  that  she  thought  of  was,  of 
course,  quite  impossible  ;  but,  in  some  way 
that  she  could  not  explain,  she  knew  that 
at  the  root  of  things  the  reason  of  this 
impossibility  was  that  she  was  only  a  mock 
saint,  not  a  real  one. 

When  she  had  eaten  and  drunk,  she  felt 
that  it  would  be  courteous  to  go  out  again 
and  let  the   men   eat  their  meal  without 
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constraint.  She  told  them  this  ;  she  said  that 
sh'e  would  go  back  to  the  cattle-shed  and  sit 
upon  the  hay.  The  Yankee  escorted  her. 
The  oxen,  that  had  now  been  fed,  looked  at 
her  with  big  gentle  eyes  as  they  chewed  the 
cud.  The  air  was  so  mild  that,  instead  of 
entering,  she  sank  upon  the  doorstep.  The 
Yankee  went  back  to  his  breakfast. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

HILE  Mary  sat  upon  the  doorstep  of 
the  shed,  two  dogs  came  racing  from 
the  back  of  it.  One  was  a  ragged  terrier  of 
years  and  experience,  the  other  a  huge  crea- 
ture of  mastiff  and  mongrel  descent,  perhaps 
some  six  months  old,  whose  strength  so  far 
had  gone  to  bones  rather  than  brains.  In 
front  of  them,  madly  scampering  from  them 
for  its  life,  was  a  kitten.  The  kitten,  every 
hair  on  end,  darted  into  a  hole  scooped  out 
where  the  floor  of  the  shed  met  the  ground. 
The  terrier,  making  himself  very  flat,  scuttled 
through  after  her.  The  huge  pup,  evidently 
unconscious  that  he  was  three  times  too  big 
to  follow,  charged  at  the  hole  madly  with 
his  head,  and,  after  trying  in  vain  for  a  full 
minute  to  make  himself  small  enough,  sat  up 
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and  wept  with  disappointment.  Inside,  the 
terrier  could  be  heard  making  short  runs  in 
the  hole  and  barking  with  the  voice  of  an 
experienced  huntsman,  proclaiming  that  he 
knew  where  the  quarry  had  gone,  and  that 
he  would  soon  reach  it.  In  the  mean  time, 
in  a  little  hole  between  the  roof  and  the  top 
of  the  wall,  the  kitten  appeared.  There  she 
sat,  a  little  fluffy  ball  of  indignation,  looking 
at  the  weeping  pup,  and  listening  to  the 
barking  terrier. 

Mary  was  completely  diverted ;  she  had 
a  vague  idea  that  only  strange  unknown 
animals  lived  in  these  wilds.  There  was 
something  simple  and  homely  about  the 
dogs  and  the  cat  which,  like  the  respectful- 
ness of  the  men,  comforted  her  greatly.  Her 
mind  had  borne  a  strain  so  long  that,  now 
the  tension  had  relaxed,  she  felt  like  one 
who,  after  crossing  the  desert,  drinks  from 
a  spring  of  cool  water. 

In  a  minute  or  two  the  men  began  to 
straggle  out  from  the  other  hut  and  come 
over  towards  her.  They  had  despatched 
their  food  quickly ;  the  noise  that  the  dogs 
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were  making  was  an  excuse  for  them  to 
interfere. 

Tears  were  running-  down  the  cheeks  of 
the  great  baby-dog ;  he  was  whining  dis- 
mally. It  was  evident  that,  in  his  estimation, 
not  his  own  size,  but  some  mysterious  enemy, 
had  foiled  him  in  the  attempt  to  follow  the 
terrier.  Mary  laughed — she  could  not  help 
it.  She  told  the  first  men  who  came  up 
what  had  happened  ;  she  would  not  let  them 
drive  away  the  dogs. 

They  began  to  watch  the  game  too.  The 
young  dog  did  not  see  the  kitten  above  him ; 
every  now  and  then  he  butted  at  the  hole 
and  scrambled  on  the  ground  with  his  big 
body,  and  tried  to  get  through.  Nearly  all 
the  men  came  and  stood  round  to  see  the 
fun.  They  seemed  to  be  vastly  entertained 
at  the  interest  Mary  took  in  it ;  that,  no 
doubt,  was  the  entrancing  element  in  the 
scene  to  them.  She  made  small  excited  re- 
marks about  the  absurdity  of  the  pup,  the 
excitement  of  the  terrier,  and  the  security  of 
the  kitten.  At  length,  when  her  interest  in 
the  safety  of  the  kitten  became  apparent, 
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one  of  the  men  climbed,  caught  it,  and  gave 
it  to  her.  Then  they  whistled  for  the  terrier, 
and  held  the  dogs  from  springing,  while  the 
small  atom  of  fury  in  kitten's  fur  arched  itself 
and  spat  at  them  valiantly.  Such  great 
valour  in  so  small  a  thing  amused  them  all 
when  their  attention  was  concentrated  upon 
it  by  the  pretty  woman  who  held  it.  When 
she  laughed,  they  all  shouted  with  laughter. 

This  morning,  after  the  warm  wind  of  the 
night,  was  like  spring ;  they  all  felt  a  ten- 
dency to  be  pleased  because  of  the  passing 
of  the  snow ;  the  dogs  wagged  their  tails 
at  receiving  so  much  attention,  even  though 
they  were  held  back  from  the  kitten.  The 
kitten,  under  Mary's  stroking,  showed  a  dis- 
position to  feel  herself  safe,  and  began  to 
play  with  the  soft  white  fingers.  The  men, 
at  ease  now,  loitered  in  half-worshipful  ad- 
miration, while  she  told  them  the  tricks  of 
a  kitten  and  a  dog  which  she  had  at  home. 

It  was  just  then  that  a  party  appeared 
nearing  the  huts ;  three  men  were  riding  on 
ponies — Hamilton,  the  dwarf,  and  the  priest. 

Mary's  first  reflection  was  that  now  she 
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was  surrounded  by  men  who  felt  for  her 
nothing  but  reverence.  She  had,  at  least,, 
wasted  no  time.  She  could  not  have  sped 
away  after  her  breakfast  soon  enough  to 
have  escaped  Hamilton,  for  he  would  have 
met  her  upon  the  road. 

As  soon  as  the  men  saw  who  was  coming, 
their  geniality  vanished.  They  began  to 
talk  to  one  another  in  twos  and  threes,  just 
beyond  her  hearing.  In  a  minute  the 
Yankee  asked  her  quickly  to  tell  them  what 
it  was  "  Old  Harry  "  had  done,  and  why  she 
had  run  away. 

The  pleasure  of  being  natural  and  at  ease 
was  gone  :  she  became  once  more  a  schemer. 
For  an  instant  she  was  in  miserable  inde- 
cision, not  knowing  whether  it  was  wiser  to 
try  to  set  these  men  against  Hamilton  by 
showing  his  conduct  in  the  worst  light,  or  to 
appease  him  by  concealing  his  plot  and  its 
failure.  Unable  to  tell  in  the  least  which 
policy  would  succeed  best,  she  fell  back  upon 
the  simple  truth,  told  as  it  would  be  told  by 
a  heart  incapable  of  thinking  more  evil  than 
was  forced  upon  it. 
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"  I  went  away  from  here  the  first  morning," 
she  said,  "  because  I  was  very  ill,  and  I 
hoped  I  should  find  some  house  where  there 
was  a  woman  who  would  take  care  of  me. 
I  walked  a  long  way,  and  the  only  place  I 
came  to  was  full  of  Chinamen,  and  they 
frightened  me."  (A  murmur  of  sympathy 
went  round  the  men.)  "And  that  big  tall 
man — I  think  his  name  is  Mr.  Hamilton — 
came  with  a  sledge,  and  he  said  he  would 
take  me  where  I  would  be  safe.  So  he  took, 
me  all  the  way  up  the  hill,  to  where  there  were 
three  huts,  and  I  lived  in  one  of  them  all  alone 
for  three  days.  He  was  very  kind  ;  he  gave 
me  fire  and  food,  and  left  me  all  alone ;  but 
yesterday  evening  he  brought  the  little  man 
with  the  crooked  back,  and  a  priest  whom  he 
had  sent  for  from  a  long  way  over  the  hills  ; 
and  he  wanted  me  to  marry  him— to  be 
married  by  the  priest ;  and  when  I  would 
not,  he  was  very  angry.  So  I  was  frightened  ; 
and  when  they  left  me  alone  I  climbed  out 
of  the  hut,  and  I  came  down  here  to  ask  you 
all  to  take  care  of  me,  and  to  take  me  back 
to  the  railway  station  safely." 
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The  Yankee  silently  put  his  hand  to  his 
hat,  and  lifting  it  above  his  head,  waved  it 
three  times,  as  if  he  was  entirely  loyal  to  the 
lady,  but  at  the  same  time  he  said  nothing. 
All  the  more  demonstrative  of  the  men 
joined  him  in  this  silent  gesture  ;  but  they 
did  not  speak.  In  a  minute,  having  satisfied 
their  feelings,  as  it  were,  by  this  action,  they 
thought  of  the  next  thing  they  wished  to  do, 
and  they  all  went  away  to  meet  Hamilton. 

There  was  a  loud  consultation  at  the  place 
of  meeting.  Mary  sat  still  where  she  was 
and  watched  this  meeting  with  growing 
anxiety.  She  felt  sure  that  the  men  who 
had  shown  themselves  to  have  such  peaceful 
intentions,  could  not  join  in  any  plot  against 
her.  She  tried  to  feel  sure,  in  spite  of 
Hamilton's  extraordinary  influence,  that  they 
would  protect  her  at  any  cost. 

In  a  minute  or  two,  out  of  the  group  of 
men  and  horses  Hamilton  walked.  He 
strode  across  the  soft  wet  ground  toward 
her.  Even  when  he  was  quite  at  a  distance 
she  felt  that  his  step  and  bearing  were  not 
amicable.    When  he  came  near,  she  saw 
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that  he  wore  a  hard,  tyrannical  look.  She 
had  often  heard  the  modern  complaint  that 
men  tyrannize  over  women.  She  had  always 
laughed  at  it  as  a  thing  that  was  absurd. 
A  woman  who  allowed  herself  to  be  tyran- 
nised over  was  merely  stupid,  and  deserved 
her  lot.  But  as  this  man  came  nearer  she 
began  to  have  a  sensation  that  the  ground 
of  all  her  lifelong  security  was  slipping 
from  beneath  her  feet. 

He  strode  near,  and  stood  looking  down 
at  her  with  displeasure. 

"  Why  did  you  run  away  ? "  he  asked. 
"  What  was  all  that  canting  talk  about  the 
trust  you  had  in  me  ?  If  you  had  trusted 
me — look  !  the  snow  is  gone  now  ;  it  is  quite 
easy  to  get  to  the  station — if  you'd  stayed 
quiet,  I'd  have  taken  you  there  safe  enough. 
I  let  you  off  last  night ;  I  was  going  to  deal 
fair  and  square  with  you  this  morning.  Now 
look !  after  the  fool  you've  made  of  me,  you 
shall  not  go." 

She  had  risen.  She  spoke  in  pale,  un- 
controlled anger. 

"  I  will  go." 
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He  laughed  a  sneering  laugh.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  felt  the  laugh  to  be  answer  enough, 
for  he  let  it  stand  for  one. 

"  Do  you  think  for  a  moment,"  she  cried, 
"that  all  those  men  are  going  to  stand  by 
and  see  you  insult  me  ?  " 

"  A  nice  lot  of  religion  you  talked  to  us 
last  night,  oh  yes,  'pon  my  honour ! — took  us 
in,  too.  You  really  set  me  feeling  quite  cub- 
like and  sentimental  over  you,  although  I 
had  seen  too  much  of  the  world  to  show  it. 
You  did  it  very  well."  He  laughed  the 
same  laugh  again,  and  turned  his  hand  to 
her,  so  that  something  he  had  held  concealed 
showed  on  his  open  palm.  "What  was  it 
you  said  your  name  was — -Mary  Howard, 
was  it  ?  " 

It  was  the  silver  cigarette-case  with  her 
name  engraved  upon  it.  She  knew  that  it 
must  have  dropped  from  her  dress  during 
her  walk  hither. 

Hamilton,  still  sneering,  looked  at  her 
with  a  glance  which  he  intended  to  show 
great  intelligence. 

"  Fell  from  the  train  in  your  sleep,  did 
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you,  my  dear  ?  Oh  yes,  we  all  understand. 
I'm  inclined  to  think  there  is  some  more 
interesting  explanation  of  your  descent  from 
the  train  than  that ;  and  since  you've  come 
to  visit  us,  there's  no  reason  why  we  should 
be  inhospitable  because  you  don't  find  it  as 
interesting  as  you  thought  you  would.  We 
don't  have  much  groceries  stored  up,  but  I 
think  we  can  perhaps  manage  as  much  as 
a  brandy-and-soda  all  round  to  celebrate  the 
finding  of  this  little  box.  You  would  not 
like  to  have  lost  it,  you  know.  It's  a  keep- 
sake, isn't  it  ?  " 

She  had  lost  some  of  the  violence  of  the 
feeling  of  personal  contradiction  towards  him 
when  she  realized  that  there  was  a  certain 
logic  in  his  change  of  mind  towards  her. 
She  was  deep  in  thought  as  to  how  to 
explain  away  that  solid  silver  argument 
against  the  sobriety  of  her  character.  Cus- 
tom makes  the  whole  significance  of  an  act 
in  itself  colourless.  According  to  the  only 
knowledge  of  the  outside  world  which  he 
possessed,  the  man  was  righteous  enough 
in  his  attitude  towards  her  —  she  had  the 
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justice  to  recognize  that.  She  had  the  spirit 
of  the  educated  woman  in  this,  that  she  was 
just,  even  when  her  mind  was  sore  put  to 
it  to  invent  a  way  of  escape. 

"The  case  is  mine/' she  said.  "  It  used 
to  be  my  brothers ;  and  when  he  died,  my 
mother  had  my  name  put  on  it  and  gave  it 
to  me." 

The  dwarf  and  several  of  the  other  men 
had  come  up  now.  They  were  listening 
with  interest. 

Hamilton  gave  a  short  laugh.  He  pressed 
the  spring,  and  laid  it  open  in  his  hand,  the 
cigarettes  showing. 

"  And  these  little  fellows  inside,"  he  said ; 
M  they  belonged  to  the  dead  brother,  too  ?" 

Her  eyes  opportunely  filled  with  tears. 
She  was  not  able  to  bring  them  at  will,  but 
pity  for  herself  at  being  so  insulted  overcame 
her  for  the  moment,  and  she  had  the  wit  to 
turn  the  emotion  to  account. 

"  He — only  died  last  year,"  she  said,  with 
faltering  voice,  "and  I — I  have  kept  them 
in  it  just  as  he  left  them.  I  have  carried  it 
about  always  with  me  for  his  sake" — here 
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she  put  her  small  hand  upon  her  breast, — 
"  and  last  ni^ht  I  remembered  that  there 
were  matches  in  it,  and  I  lit  them  all,  hoping 
that  the  train  would  see,  and  stop  for  me  ; 
but  it  did  not  " 

Her  voice  had  entirely  died  away  with 
the  last  words.  She  was  wiping  her  eyes, 
trying  to  control  the  tendency  to  hysterical 
sobs  which  she  felt.  She  let  her  grief,  her 
helplessness  and  misery,  all  plainly  appear 
in  her  trembling  attitude  and  white,  tear- 
stained  face.  She  had  all  her  life  despised 
women  who  use  these  weapons  in  the  war- 
fare of  life — she  had  held  it  a  mean  and 
paltry  thing  to  do  ;  now  she  was  only  too 
thankful  to  hear  a  murmur  of  sympathy  from 
some  of  the  men. 

Encouraged  by  this,  she  looked  up  at  them. 
The  dwarf  standing  beside  Hamilton  had 
a  look  of  anxious  interest  in  his  thin  nervous 
face ;  his  mind  was  not  made  up.  The 
Ihurmur  of  sympathy  had  come  from  the 
more  ignorant  men  who  stood  behind  the 
two.  She  lifted  her  eye  to  meet  Hamilton's. 
On  his  handsome  wicked  face  there  was  still 
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the  sneering  smile ;  in  that  moment  she  saw 
clearly — a  flash  of  perception — that  this  man 
was  clever  enough  to  see  through  her  acting. 
He  had  been  shrewd  enough  to  suspect  it 
perhaps  since  the  first  day  ;  last  night  his 
mind  had  wavered,  but  now  that  the  silver 
box,  not  the  cause  but  the  corroboration  of 
his  suspicion,  had  cleared  his  sight,  her 
dissimulation  was  by  him  clearly  detected. 
No  doubt  he  supposed  the  deceit  to  belong 
to  a  life  and  character  wholly  different  from 
her  own,  but  that  he  was  certain  of  the 
deceit,  and  not  again  to  be  deceived,  she 
understood.  Some  tone  in  her  voice,  some 
line  in  her  face,  had  made  it  evident ;  and 
now,  as  far  as  this  man  was  concerned,  she 
was  worse  off  than  if  she  had  not  sought  to 
appear  religious. 

She  turned  from  Hamilton,  and  looked  at 
the  others  with  silent  appeal. 

Hamilton  also  turned  to  them.  "When 
this  pretty  lady  was  up  at  Wilson's,"  he  said, 
"she  told  me  that  if  I'd  get  the  priest  and 
do  the  marrying,  she'd  stay  and  be  queen 
of  us  all.    You  see,  she  got  tired  of  life  in 
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the  world,  had  her  own  reasons,  decided 
she'd  seek  her  fortune  in  the  far  West — 
rather  a  jolly  thing  for  us,  isn't  it  ?  I  have 
taken  a  fancy  to  the  lady,  and  the  lady  has 
taken  a  fancy  to  me — at  least,  that's  what 
she  said  up  at  Wilson's.  Then  we  had  a 
little  quarrel,  and  that's  what's  put  her  in 
the  pouts  now ;  but,  bless  her !  she'll  come 
round  out  of  it.  And  we  don't  even  need  to< 
wait  for  that,  for  the  priest  he's  got  to  go 
back  to  the  Crees,  so  we'll  have  to  make  use 
of  him  while  he's  here.  Why,  boys,  if  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  it's  a  tremendous  lark. 
The  lady's  got  tin,  you  know — no  end  of  it, 
all  fastened  up  in  her  pocket-handkerchief. 
You  see,  when  she  left  her  happy  home  she 
came  off  for  good,  so  she  brought  her  booty 
with  her.  We'll  have  the  biggest  old  time 
out  with  some  of  the  tin  to  celebrate  the 
wedding.  When  we  send  to  the  station 
for  the  lady's  wedding  clothes,  we'll  send  for 
the  wedding  breakfast  too.  I'll  build  a  new 
house,  too,  for  me  and  the  queen,  you  know. 
We'll  keep  open  house  to  the  whole  of  you  ; 
and  the  lady  is  graciously  pleased  to  use 
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some  of  her  fortune  to  pay  off  that  score  that 
we  all  know  about.  We  like  to  be  rid  of  old 
scores." 

It  was  this  very  last  part  of  his  speech, 
more  than  any  other,  that  seemed  to  excite 
and  animate  them  ;  but  to  the  whole  of  it 
they  had  listened  with  more  pleasure  than 
disapproval.  In  a  wild  life  it  is  the  un- 
expected which  is  chiefly  desirable,  and  it* 
was  evident  that  there  were  certain  reasons 
why  this  plan  of  his  was  peculiarly  welcome. 

All  the  men  were  around  her  now.  Mary 
spoke,  her  utterance  almost  thick  with  her 
intense  loathing  of  Hamilton. 

"  It  is  not  true.  I  have  no  money.  I 
never  spoke  to  him  in  a  friendly  way.  I 
never  said  these  things  ;  he  lies." 

"  You  see,"  said  Hamilton,  still  holding 
his  audience  by  an  eloquence  which  they 
seemed  to  appreciate,  "  the  hitch  in  the 
matters  just  this — the  lady  showed  me  her 
money.  How  would  I  know  she  had  it  if 
she  hadn't  shown  it  to  me  ?  And  we  were 
going  to  get  married  as  soon  as  the  priest 
came,  as  easy  and  nice  as  could  be ;  but  I 
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said  to  her,  *  My  dear,  I'm  delighted  that 
you've  had  the  goodness  to  turn  up  and 
marry  me  so  handy, but  I'll  not  desert  my  boys. 
If  this  marriage  is  to  take  place  you  must 
give  up  a  lot  of  that  tin  to  pay  this  score 
that  we  have  on  our  consciences — quite  pro- 
vidential that  you  arrived  to  do  it,  too." 

A  murmur  of  approval  went  round  the 
men. 

"It  was  about  that  that  the  little  lady 
went  into  the  sulks — not  that  she  minded 
paying  our  debts  for  us,  but  she  got  it  into 
her  head  that  I  mightn't  be  what  you  call 
'affectionate'  enough,  thought  I  was  marry- 
ing her  for  her  money.  Now,  I  put  it  to 
you  all ;  is  it  likely,  with  such  a  pretty  little 
lady  as  this,  that  a  man  would  want  to  marry 
her  for  her  money  ?  " 

When  he  waved  his  hand  towards  her, 
demanding  that  they  should  look  and  see 
for  themselves  whether  she  was  not  worthy 
of  his  affection,  their  very  enthusiasm  for  her 
turned  all  in  his  favour,  and  they  expressed 
themselves  as  certain  that  no  man  would 
need  to  marry  her  from  mercenary  motives. 
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With  consummate  skill,  playing  always 
upon  their  very  admiration  and  pity  for  her, 
and  also  upon  some  secret  need  they  had 
for  money  which  he  promised  them,  holding 
himself  up  before  them  as  greatly  generous 
in  being  so  loyal  to  them  at  this  exciting 
and  romantic  juncture  of  his  own  life,  he 
carried  their  sentiment  with  him  moment  by 
moment. 

Bewildered,  half-stunned  as  to  feeling, 
Mary  stood  listening.  It  came  to  her  mind 
that  she  had  read  of  slave  markets  where 
women  were  bartered  away  by  a  glib 
auctioneer.  She  was  like  one  of  those  women 
now.  She  had  never  before  thought  to  pity 
them  much  ;  so  novel  a  mode  of  marriage 
had  seemed  to  her  interesting  and  romantic. 
She  remembered  once  to  have  maintained 
this  view,  saying  that  anything  was  better 
than  the  respectable  commonplace.  The 
memory  of  this  came  back  to  her  like  a 
strange  dim  dream. 

Hamilton's  tirade  produced  in  her  almost 
blankness  of  mind.  Sometimes  she  lifted 
her  head,  and  said   strongly,  "  It   is  not 
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true ; "  but  he  always  covered  the  sound  of 
her  voice  with  his  own  louder  words.  She 
looked  from  one  man  to  the  other ;  her  eye 
found  no  rest  except  upon  the  face  of  the 
dwarf.  There,  where  she  least  expected  it, 
she  felt  that  there  was  some  hope  for  her. 
The-  dwarf  said  nothing ;  he  did  nothing". 
He  was  endeavouring  to  fix  his  face  into  its 
ordinary  look  of  cold  cynicism ;  none  of  his 
companions  noticed  that  cynicism  was  not 
really  there. 

At  length  Mary  ventured  to  appeal  to 
him.  She  spoke  not  in  the  former  tone  in 
which  she  had  tried  to  reach  all  the  men,  but 
in  a  quick  aside,  addressed  only  to  him. 
"  You  know  that  this  is  not  true  ■? " 

"  Howt  do  I  know  ? "  he  replied,  exactly 
in  the  same  tone. 

It  was  very  curious,  but  as  Hamilton  was 
still  persuading  the  men,  gaining  a  loud  and 
easy  victory  for  the  time,  and  as  they  in 
turn  were  growling  or  ejaculating  their  senti- 
ments upon  his  words,  Mary,  in  the  very 
midst  of  them  all,  held  parley  with  the  dwarf 
unheard  and  unnoticed. 
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"  You  do  know,"  she  said;  "  you  know- 
that  every  word  I  said  to  you  last  night 
was  true." 

There  came  a  look  of  almost  dreamy 
reflection  into  the  dwarf's  face. 

"  If  it  wath,  it  will  be  all  wight,"  he 
said. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

There  came  upon  the  dwarfs  face  a  new 
look ;  it  was  almost  like  a  sunrise.  She 
was  hardly  conscious  that  by  these  words 
she  had  put  herself  under  his  protection 
until  she  saw  the  great  pleasure  she  had 
given. 

She  hardly  knew  what  happened  in  the 
next  few  minutes.  Hamilton  was  giving  the 
men  an  account  of  the  interview  in  which 
he  said  she  had  consented  to  marry  him,  and 
giving  it  with  such  minute  imaginative  detail 
that  it  was  difficult,  even  to  her,  to  believe 
it  fiction  ;  and  they,  who  would  evidently  not 
have  trusted  his  word  in  mere  denial  or 
affirmation,  being  wholly  incapable  them- 
selves of  such  a  fictional  narrative,  did  not 
apparently  doubt  its  truth  in  the  main. 
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She  felt  almost  hopeless  of  making  any- 
further  appeal  to  the  other  men.  If  it  had 
been  true  that  she  had  once  consented  to 
Hamilton's  plan  and  then  repented  of  her 
consent,  that  was  no  reason,  to  men  like 
these,  why  she  should  not  be  protected  now 
and  allowed  to  have  her  own  will.  It  was 
clear  that  the  reason  why  their  protective 
instinct  was  ebbing,  as  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned, was  that  her  character,  as  represented 
in  this  story,  was  not  one  for  which  they  had 
respect.  Nothing  was  said  against  her  ;  she 
was  merely  represented  as  easy  in  manner, 
indifferent  as  to  past  and  future  as  long  as 
she  could  enjoy  the  present.  She  was  not 
at  all  sure  that  Hamilton  had  not,  by  some 
subtle  insight,  hit  off  her  real  character 
pretty  truly,  and  it  sickened  her  to  find  that, 
in  the  eyes  of  these  men,  who  saw  no  nice 
shade  of  difference,  such  a  sketch  represented 
a  woman  who  could  take  care  of  herself. 
They  were  willing  to  hail  her  as  a  jovial 
companion ;  their  protective  attitude  had 
gone. 

Well,  after  all,  was  it  not  precisely  the 
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thing  she  had  been  proud  of — that  she  could 
take  care  of  herself  ?  and  here  she  was  left, 
as  it  were,  by  this  company  of  men  simply 
to  do  that  as  best  she  mio-ht. 

o 

And  all  this  time  every  one  concerned 
was  standing  in  front  of  the  cattle-shed,  upon 
the  soft  wet  earth,  busy,  every  one  of  them, 
talking  or  listening ;  except  the  priest,  who, 
a  strange  uncouth  figure,  was  pacing  at  a 
little  distance  with  a  curious  rapt  sort  of 
look,  as  if  he  might  be  performing  some 
half-savage  rite.  The  three  ponies,  still 
saddled,  had  been  tied  to  a  post ;  it  was 
the  signal  for  the  breaking-up  of  the  dis- 
cussion when  some  one  went  to  unsaddle 
them. 

The  sky  was  grey  with  cloud  overhead ; 
the  huge  sides  of  the  notch  looked  down 
upon  them  ;  the  digging  with  its  flume  and 
riffles  lay  brown  and  drear.  The  huts  were 
of  rough  unpainted  wood ;  the  men  wore 
rough  and  dirty  clothes.  The  one  solitary 
woman  wrapped  her  silken  veil  more  closely 
round  her,  and  shrank  from  them,  turning 
again  to  the  doorstep  of  the  cattle-shed  ;  it 
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was  the  only  resting-place  that  seemed  in 
any  sense  her  own.  She  felt  that  she  could 
almost  have  bartered  her  life  at  that  moment 
for  a  little  space  of  rest  and  peace — time  to 
gather  her  forces  to  resist  the  next  trial. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

IfHlOR  a  time  the  men  left  Mary  alone; 
lym  the  work  of  the  day  was  to  be  done. 
She  wondered  at  her  own  defeat.  She  had 
been  ill,  but  she  considered  that  she  had  got 
better ;  she  had  not  enough  experience  of 
illness  to  know  that  recovery  from  so  sharp 
an  ailment  was  impossible  until  more  time 
had  elapsed.  She  had  not  been  capable  of 
enduring  the  exertion  of  the  past  night  with- 
out a  reaction  that,  even  amid  the  extra- 
ordinary excitement  of  her  present  situation, 
produced  now  a  lassitude  which  seemed  to 
her  almost  imbecility. 

An  awful  fear  came  across  her  that  some 
poisonous  thing  might  have  been  added  to 
her  breakfast  to  produce  her  present  feeling 
of  helplessness.  She  looked  about  at  the 
men.    They  had  begun  to  go  about  their 
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ordinary  morning  duties,  not  however  in  an 
ordinary  way,  for  they  were  much  excited  ; 
whatever  they  were  doing,  their  faces  were 
apt  to  be  turned  in  her  direction. 

She  heard  laughter  that  seemed  horrid  to 
her ;  she  heard  them  shouting  one  to  another ; 
she  felt  that  behind  the  shouts  was  a  current 
of  excitement  in  regard  to  herself  and 
Hamilton. 

She  dropped  her  head  upon  her  hands 
because  she  felt  hardly  strong  enough  to 
hold  it  up.  She  had  heard  of  people  walk- 
ing in  a  snowstorm  who,  just  as  their  lives 
depended  on  their  exertion,  were  overcome 
with  the  desire  to  sleep  :  she  felt  like  that  now. 

The  man  who  had  that  morning  come  first 
into  the  cattle-shed  was  working  inside  it 
now.    She  spoke  to  him. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  little  man  with 
the  crooked  back  ?  "  she  said. 

"  1  Handsome/  "  said  the  man.  "  f  Hand- 
some,' we  call  him."  He  grinned  at  her  as 
he  spoke ;  it  was  the  sort  of  humour  that  he 
could  appreciate. 

Being  slow  of  thought  and  understanding 
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at  the  time,  it  took  her  almost  a  minute  to 
think  over  what  he  had  said  and  say  some- 
thing in  return. 

"  Will  you  go  and  tell  him  I  want  to  speak 
to  him?" 

The  man  appeared  much  satisfied,  as  if 
the  trivial  request  conferred  distinction  upon 
him.  He  stepped  past  her  with  an  expres- 
sion which  made  her  imagine  he  would  tell 
every  one  he  met  of  the  honour  she  had 
done  him. 

"Wait,"  she  said  feebly.  "  I  don't  want 
the  others  to  come  around  me ;  don't  tell 
any  one  but  Handsome." 

While  she  waited,  looking  about  her  at  the 
hills,  it  seemed  to  her  that  her  eyes  were 
growing  dim,  for  the  landscape  grew  less 
distant.  When  she  looked  up  and  saw  the 
dwarf  beside  her,  this  immediate  fear  was  her 
principal  thought. 

"  They  gave  me  breakfast  before  you 
came,"  she  said.  "  Do  you  think  they  could 
have  put  anything  in  it  to  make  me  stupid  ?  " 
She  lifted  her  white  face  to  him,  quivering 
with  fear. 
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"  Why  did  you  thend  for  me  ?  "  he  asked. 
Then  quickly,  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
as  if  ashamed  of  his  cold  curiosity,  "  No,  I'm 
thure  they  didn't.  You're  knocked  up  with 
being  out  all  night.  Plucky  of  you,  you 
know ;  but  not  withe ;  natural — but  not 
withe.  You'd  weally  bowled  Hamilton  over 
lath  night,  you  know.  Pwetty  much  all 
devil,  he  ith ;  but  '  the  devilth  altho  believe 
and  twemble,'  you  know.  He  wath  thcared 
of  you  lath  night,  would  have  given  in.  Now 
the  devil'th  got  hith  back  up — bad  thing  that ; 
and  then  there'th  the  cigawetth." 

She  felt  a  desire  to  speak  the  truth  to  this 
man ;  but  the  truth  was  so  difficult,  perhaps 
impossible,  to  explain ;  it  would  need  that 
she  should  introduce  him  to  a  new  class  of 
ideas.  She  was  incapable  of  the  effort,  and 
to  have  made  it  unsuccessfully  would  have 
been  fatal  to  her  one  hope. 

She  spoke  hastily.  "  You  believe  what  I 
have  said,  don't  you  ?  You  believe  that  they 
were  my  brother's  ?  You  see,  when  I  was 
travelling  I  was  afraid  to  put  valuable  things 
in  boxes,  and  I  was  afraid  to  leave  them 
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about  in  the  sleeping  berth  in  the  train,  so 
I  took  all  that  was  valuable  and  wrapped  it 
in  a  packet  in  my  breast.  It  is  quite  true 
what  they  say,  that  I  have  money — a  little, 
not  much — and  my  ring ;  but  I  could  not 
have  believed  that  any  set  of  strong  English- 
speaking  men  would  rob  a  weak  woman." 

The  dwarf  gave  her  a  sidelong  glance  ;  he 
was  standing  meditatively  at  the  side  of  the 
doorstep.  He  looked  a  muscular  man,  ex- 
cept that  his  face  was  thin  and  wore  a 
nervous  look  of  suffering  that  implies  a 
certain  appearance  of  thought.  He  did  not 
look  like  a  good  man  ;  but  the  furrows  of 
beardless  cheek  and  chin  were  relaxing  more 
and  more,  not  in  the  slightest  degree  towards 
tenderness  or  pleasure,  but  into  sadness  and 
a  mood  of  reflection. 

"  They'd  die  wather  than  wob  Beauty,  if 
they  called  it  wobbing,"  he  observed. 

"Do  you  think,  then,  that  they  would 
let  Hamilton  bring  that  wicked  priest 
near  me  again  ?  Would  they  not  defend 
me  from  Hamilton,  and  take  me  to  the 
train  ? " 
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"  Why  hath  Beauty  come  down  on  me 
with  widdleth  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  like  you  at  first,"  she  said> 
"  Now  I  begin  to  feel  that  you  are  the  only 
man  here  who  can  stop  and  think.  No  one 
would  ever  do  very  wicked  things  if  they 
thought  about  them  first,  surely." 

m  Wight  you  are,  with  regard  to  them  all 
except  Old  Hawwy — thinkth  like  the  devil, 
he  doth:' 

She  drew  a  long  sigh.  "  Oh,  I  am  so 
tired,"  she  said.  "  I  would  give  my  life  for 
a  rest.  Is  there  no  chance  of  his  relenting  ? 
You  know-him,  and  you  think — not  like  a 
devil,  and  perhaps  not  like  an  angel  either, 
but  like  a  man  who  could  not  see  a  cruel 
thing  done  without  pain." 

She  felt  that  he  was  touched  by  this 
representation  of  himself,  by  the  extreme 
weariness  of  her  tone. 

His  words  were  reluctant.  "  Don't  think 
he  will  welent  now." 

"  What  must  I  do  ?  "  she  asked,  in  tones 
in  which  misery  was  growing  strong,  waking 
her,  as  it  were,  from  weakness  by  torture. 
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She  thought  he  had  some  project  in  mind 
to  which  he  was  not  wholly  prepared  to 
commit  himself.  It  must  have  been  some- 
thing she  had  said  the  night  before  which 
had  worked  upon  this  seemingly  coldest  of 
men  to  make  him  think  of  befriending  her. 
She  roused  herself  now  to  say  again  such 
words  as  might  decide  him  in  her  favour. 
It  was  a  moment  strong  with  fate  ;  she  did 
not  let  her  object  appear. 

"  I  am  so  tired,"  she  said.  "  I  feel  as  if 
I  could  just  lay  my  head  down  somewhere 
and  die.  I  would  be  so  content.  But,  you 
know,  our  lives  are  not  our  own  to  give 
away  like  that,  not  unless  we  have  to  choose 
between  doing  wrong  and  dying,  and  then 
I  think  it  would  be  right  to  die,  don't  you  ? 
But  it  seems  to  me  so  sad.  I  am  so  sorry 
for  all  these  men ;  I  am  so  sorry  for  you  ; 
I  wish  so  that  I  were  a  missionary,  or  a 
sister  of  charity,  or  some  one  like  that,  who 
could  quite  rightly  stay  and  make  life  hap- 
pier and  better  for  you  all.  These  men — 
what  have  they  to  teach  them  the  love 
of  God  when  no  one  loves  them  on  earth  ! 
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Ah,  I  wish  that  all  the  idle  worldly  women 
I  know  could  see  what  I  see,  and  they  would 
give  up  their  foolish  pastimes  and  come  to 
places  like  this,  and  just  be  gentle,  and  good 
and  true,  and  merry,  in  their  own  way — not 
singing  hymns,  you  know,  I  don't  believe  in 
too  much  of  that,  but  just  be  themselves, 
wearing  clean  beautiful  dresses,  and  singing 
and  reading  to  the  men,  singing  beautiful 
songs  that  every  body  understands,  and 
reading  story  books  and  poems,  and  having 
the  fear  of  God  always  in  their  faces." 

She  had  sketched  the  ideal  absurdly 
enough,  because  she  had  really  small  notion 
how  to  put  it  together.  Her  words  arose 
partly  from  the  generous  impulse  of  pity 
and  good  nature  which  was  natural  to  her 
heart,  but  chiefly  from  the  desire  to  act  a 
saintly  part  which  had  actuated  her  hitherto. 
She  wanted  now  to  make  him  think  that 
she  was  worth  saving.  "  And  now/'  she 
went  on  quickly,  yet  still  in  pathetic  reflec- 
tive tones,  "  it  seems  so  sad  that,  instead  of 
being  able  to  help  these  men  at  all,  I  should 
only  have  the  life  crushed  out  of  me  by  their 
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imkindness  ;  for  I  am  not  strong  enough 
to-day,  indeed  I  am  not,  to  argue  and 
struggle,  even  to  shriek,  or  beg  them  to 
have  pity  upon  me  ;  and  you  say,  you  really 
say,  that  you  think  Hamilton  will  not  relent." 

He  made  a  sound  as  if  beginning  to  speak, 
and  then  was  silent  again.  After  a  moment 
he  did  speak,  not  looking  at  her,  not  using 
attitude  or  expression  that  would  suggest 
that  he  was  saying  anything  important, 
looking  in  fact  steadily  at  the  man  who 
happened  to  be  nearest  to  them,  about 
twelve  yards  away. 

"  You  thee,  I  believe  that  Beauty  hath 
fear  of  God  in  her  own  face ;  worth  while 
to  take  Beauty  to  thtation  if  pothible. 
Wondered  how  I  could  manage  to  get  off, 
but  now  Beauty'th  given  me  new  idea 
about  dwops  to  make  one  thtupid.  Have 
very  bad  painth  thometimeth  :  lotth  of 
thleeping  dwops — wather  dangewouth  twick." 
He  stopped ;  he  was  evidently  trying  to 
think  out  the  details  of  his  plan.  In  a 
minute  he  went  on  again,  attacking  the 
subject  at  a  slightly  different  point.    "  Old 
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Hawwy'th  going  to  get  up  gwand  dwink, 
woatht  a  whole  ox  behind  the  bawn  before 
he  bwingth  on  the  pwieth,  again.  Thinkth 
you'll  thcweam,  and  all  that.  Wanth  to 
have  a  high  old  time  going  on  to  cawwy  it 
off.  Won't  bwing  on  the  pwietht  till  after 
the  d winks.  Wind'th  going  down ;  fog 
coming  on.  Geth  dawk  early  here."  He 
stopped  again,  as  if  at  some  obstruction  of 
thought;  then,  after  a  minute,  he  said 
deliberately,  "  Beauty'th  knocked  up,  quite 
knocked  up ;  will  need  all  her  thwength. 
Beauty  must  go  inthide  and  lie  on  the  hay. 
Beauty'th  thafe  enough ;  give  Beauty  my 
word — thall  not  be  dithturbed." 

She  saw  now  that  what  had  seemed  the 
dimness  of  her  eyes  was  gathering  mist. 
She  wondered  how  it  would  help  her,  but 
had  not  strength  to  think  the  matter  out. 

"  You  give  me  your  word  I  shall  lose 
nothing  by  resting  now  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Go  in  and  thleep,  beth  thing  Beauty  can 
do  ;  give  my  word  on  it." 

She  did  not  look  at  him  ;  she  looked  away 
where  he  was  looking,  aware  that  there  must 
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be  no  outward  sign  of  compact,  but  she  said 
in  a  low  ringing  voice — 

"  Oh,  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  thank  you. 
Some  day — some  day,  if  God  saves  us  alive, 
I  will  show  you  how  grateful  I  am." 

She  went  in,  past  the  horned  heads  of  the 
oxen,  and  sat  down  again  upon  the  pile  of 
loose  hay.  She  did  not  mean  to  sleep  ;  she 
meant  to  rest,  alert  and  vigilant,  until  she 
could  think  over  this  new  development. 
Weakness  and  the  relaxing  quality  of  the 
mild  air  completely  overcame  her.  Her 
head  sank  upon  her  arm,  her  arm  upon  the 
hay ;  she  would  just  sleep  for  a  minute  and 
then  be  vigilant  again. 

The  dwarf  shut  the  door,  and  sat  down 
outside  with  his  back  to  it.  Inside,  the  lady 
slept  profoundly. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

RjWjlARY  did  not  wake  until  she  was 
miM  aroused  by  a  voice.  She  saw  the 
dwarf  standing  in  the  dim  light  of  the  shed. 
One  of  the  oxen  was  stretching  out  its  long 
nose  over  his  shoulder,  expecting  him  to 
furnish  food.  The  dwarf  took  not  the 
slightest  notice  of  the  animal ;  he  was  look- 
ing at  Mary  with  a  strange  expression  of 
excitement. 

He  made  a  gesture  ;  he  said  a  word — 
"  Come." 

She  could  not  gather  her  mind  at  first  to 
understand,  for  it  seemed  but  a  minute  or 
two  since  she  had  been  talking  to  him  before  ; 
yet  she  always  remembered  'afterwards  how, 
in  that  dazed  moment,  he  had  appeared  to 
her — the  short  broad  sinewy  form,  elate  as 
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it  seemed  with  a  big  thought  of  some  sort ; 
the  thin  white  suffering  face  looking  singu- 
larly happy,  not  at  all  with  the  happiness 
of  pleasure,  but  with  a  joy  in  which  pride 
and  sorrow  were  mingled,  and,  curiously 
enough,  it  seemed  the  pride  was  not  in  any- 
thing he  had  done,  but  in  her. 

" Why  should  he  be  proud  of  me?"  she 
thought  to  herself.  It  was  her  first  distinct 
waking  thought.    "  Proud  of  me  !  why  ?  " 

"  Come  !  "  he  said  again. 

She  staggered  to  her  feet,  pushing  her 
soft  dark  hair  back  from  her  face  with  both 
hands,  passing  her  fingers  across  her  eyes 
as  if  to  clear  her  vision.  He  went  out  of 
the  shed  ;  she  followed  him. 

Three  of  the  men  were  standing  by  the 
door.  As  she  glanced  from  face  to  face,  she 
saw  that  they  were  the  best  of  the  men  :  the 
tall  Yankee  was  there,  and  two  of  the  boys  ; 
they  were  holding  two  ponies  saddled.  It 
was,  perhaps,  about  three  in  the  short  winter 
afternoon.  A  white  fog  had  gathered  every- 
where in  the  air ;  it  was  not  dense,  but  it 
shut  out  the  hills.    She  looked  about  all 
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the  other  buildings  with  swift  apprehension, 
wondering  what  she  was  to  understand. 
Except  the  men  at  the  door,  there  was  no 
sign  of  life  anywhere ;  the  two  dogs  lay 
sleeping  as  if  they  were  dead. 

The  dwarf  betrayed  excitement ;  he  began 
to  bustle.  Pulling  the  nearest  pony  close  to 
her,  he  pointed  out  a  rude  horn  which  they 
had  fastened  upon  the  saddle  to  make  it 
possible  for  a  woman  to  sit  sideways  upon 
it.  He  told  her  that  she  must  mount  at 
once,  and  they  must  be  off. 

As  she  was  clumsily  mounting,  they  told 
her  what  had  been  done.  A  narcotic  had 
been  mixed  with  the  men's  dinner.  Hand- 
some had  not  dared  to  put  in  any  quantity 
which  might  have  lasting  effect.  It  was 
impossible  to  say  how  much  Hamilton  and 
his  friends  had  taken,  even  of  the  portion 
given  them.  They  were  in  a  lethargic  state 
now,  but  no  one  could  tell  how  long  it  would 
last.  The  three  accomplices  were  going  to 
feign  sleep  when  the  others  awakened. 

"  I  guess  most  ladies  can  ride  when  some- 
thing depends  on  it,"  said  the  Yankee.  He 
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gave  the  reins  into  her  hand.  "  Steady 
now  !  Don't  give  him  his  head.  You've  got  a 
mighty  lot  of  saving  of  yourself  to  do,  managing 
that  pony.    No  one  can  do  it  for  you." 

There  was  no  time  lost.  The  dwarf  rode 
on  in  front.  Even  in  the  excitement  of 
feeling  the  fantastic  strangeness  of  the  deep 
sleep  that  had  fallen  on  the  busy  settlement, 
even  in  the  fear  of  riding  off  into  unknown 
wilds  in  the  gathering  fog,  upon  a  horse  that 
she  did  not  know,  with  a  man  whom  she 
had  not  much  reason  to  trust — even  then 
Mary's  eye  caught  something  in  the  faces 
of  the  men  standing  beside  her  that  made 
her  feel  again  the  pathos  of  their  life. 

All  three  men  were  eager  that  she  should 
be  gone ;  yet  she  held  her  reins  tight  while 
she  leaned  over  and  shook  hands  with  each. 
One  hard  hand  after  another  held  hers. 
She  looked  in  their  faces,  and  she  had  again 
a  glimpse  of  a  vision  of  power  quite  different 
from  that  on  which  she  had  thought  when 
she  had  conceived  of  herself  as  an  actress, 
different  indeed  from  any  exaltation  conjured 
up  in  her  brain  by  the  strength  of  vanity. 
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As  a  rider  the  dwarf  was  fearless.  As 
soon  as  they  were  nearly  out  of  sound  of  the 
huts,  he  asked  her  if  she  could  gallop  as  far 
as  the  railway,  for  it  was  the  best  bit  of  road 
they  would  have. 

After  that  they  went  through  the  plain  of 
the  notch  as  a  gust  of  wind  or  a  cloud  of 
dust  travels.  The  rude  wooden  horn  that 
they  had  screwed  upon  a  man's  saddle 
enabled  her  to  cling  to  her  seat.  It  was  a 
mere  matter  of  clinging  ;  there  was  no  ease 
in  the  grasp  which  her  knee  had  around  it : 
and  yet  she  did  not  think  of  this ;  if  it  gave 
her  pain  she  did  not  know  it.  In  that  first 
two  miles'  dash  of  speed  she  had  but  one 
distinct  thought ;  all  others  were  like  spectres 
of  thought  that  floated  by.  Her  distinct 
thought  was,  that  her  pony  had  got  his 
head,  and  that  she  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  when  she  reached  the  embankment  she 
could  check  him.  The  thoughts  that  passed 
like  spectres  were  picturings  of  the  curious 
thing  that  was  taking  place,  for,  as  the  dwarf 
rode  in  front,  he  was  more  like  a  misty  thing 
of  poetic  lore  than  a  real  body — so  dim  the 
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mist  made  their  figures.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  they  two  were  like  ghosts  in  stories 
such  as  she  had  sometimes  heard  of — stories 
of  glens  or  highways,  haunted  always  by  the 
passing  of  some  typical  figures  who  had  at 
some  time  impressed  themselves  upon  the 
imagination  of  the  race  by  the  striking  re- 
lation they  bore  to  some  side  of  life  or  death. 
She  and  her  companion,  galloping  madly 
down  this  misty  echoing  waste,  were  perhaps 
translated  already  into  the  region  of  types 
and  ideals  —  he  a  wicked  man,  deformed 
body  and  soul,  with  just  that  spark  of  true 
life  left  in  him  that  enabled  him  for  once 
to  reverence  and  save  a  woman  he  deemed 
good,  and  she  a  woman  unworthy  of  his 
reverence.  While  the  wild  excitement  of 
the  racing  ponies  communicated  itself  to 
her  nerves,  she  saw  herself  passing  swift 
like  a  ghost  in  the  mist,  a  degraded  mixture 
of  good  and  evil — good,  because  a  certain 
level  of  goodness  had  been  hers  by  birth, 
forced  upon  her  from  without ;  evil,  des- 
perately evil,  because  she  had  sought  to  rise 
no  higher. 
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Some  wild  cattle  near  their  path  caught 
the  excitement  of  the  gallop.  She  heard 
their  heavy  feet  rushing  madly  ;  she  did  not 
see  them.  The  sounds  they  made  added 
to  the  orhostliness.  The  mist  was  denser 
here ;  she  began  to  wonder  how  dense  the 
mist  of  death  would  be.  Was  she  riding 
swift,  direct,  into  the  region  of  ghosts  which 
comes  after  death  ? 

When  they  neared  the  railway  line,  the 
dwarf,  seeing  that  she  had  lost  control  of 
her  pony,  brought  his  own  up  with  it  and 
caught  her  bridle.  Then  she  knew  that  the 
excitement  of  the  galloping  had  given  her 
foolish  fancies. 

The  dwarf  continued  to  lead  her  pony 
down  the  other  side  of  the  embankment, 
and  across  the  bridge.  Between  the  bank 
of  the  river  and  the  edge  of  the  forest  she 
saw  there  was  a  road  which  had  not  appeared 
while  the  snow  lay.  Along  this  they  turned, 
toward  the  west. 

Great  boulders  of  the  river  bank  could  be 
seen  to  the  right  hand,  and  to  the  left  the 
outskirts  of  the  green  forest;  beyond  that 
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it  was  mist.  They  heard  the  river  rushing 
loudly,  but  could  not  descry  its  movement. 
They  heard  birds  and  squirrels,  enlivened 
by  the  mild  weather,  among  the  trees,  but 
could  not  see  them.  Pretty  soon  the  road 
turned  completely  into  the  forest. 

They  were  riding  upon  such  a  road  as  she 
had  walked  on  to  the  Chinese  Settlement, 
but  now  the  ground  was  moist  and  dark 
underfoot.  The  trees  were  dripping  with 
the  moisture  of  evaporation.  Twilight  here 
had  her  lair,  from  which  she  was  presently 
going  forth  to  the  open  regions  of  the  earth. 
The  great  trees  in  the  mist  looked  greater 
than  they  had  done  in  the  morning  light ; 
to  eyes  unaccustomed  to  their  greatness  it 
was  an  unearthly  enchanted  place.  The 
firs  held  their  shelves  of  shade  motionless 
above ;  the  cedars  swept  their  long  fans  of 
green  downward  to  the  earth.  The  prostrate 
logs  of  a  former  growth  of  trees  had  been 
hewn  away  from  the  trail ;  the  ground  under- 
neath was  firm  enough,  strewn  with  the 
droppings  of  cedar,  and  hemlock,  and  fir. 
The  footsteps  of  the  ponies  were  almost 
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noiseless  upon  it ;  huge  crows  that  dived 
above  among  the  billows  of  evergreen 
branches  made  more  noise,  and  so  did  the 
scolding  squirrels.  In  front  of  her,  through 
the  mist,  the  dwarf  rode  on. 

They  were  riding  quickly,  but  not  with 
all  speed  as  before.  Mary  felt  now  the 
pain  of  her  knee  round  the  misshapen 
pummel  of  her  saddle  ;  it  was  sharp,  but  it 
did  not  distress  her.  That  she  was  going 
away  from  unendurable  persecution  gave 
her  perfect  consolation  ;  where,  exactly,  she 
was  going  she  did  not  know.  She  was 
following  the  dwarf  with  absolute  trust,  yet, 
when  she  came  to  reason  the  matter,  she 
descried  little  ground  for  confidence.  This 
brought  her  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
dwarf  as  a  person,  rather  than  as  a  tool. 

She  felt  that  she  must  talk  to  him,  if  only 
to  discover  where  he  was  leading  her,  and 
yet  she  had  grown  almost  more  curious 
now  to  discover  what  he  was  thinking  of, 
and  why  he  kept  silence,  always  looking  on 
before. 

Her  spirits  were  high.    For  the  first  time 
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in  these  dreary  days  she  felt  comparatively 
at  ease  with  her  companion,  and  her  manner 
at  once  became  natural.  In  her  normal 
condition,  although  she  thought  nothing  of 
fibbing,  she  was  an  honest  little  person. 
Only  what  she  deemed  necessity  had  made 
her  appear  other  than  she  was.  Her  natural 
sociability  and  good-heartedness  now  came 
uppermost,  but  was  mingled  with  the  impulse 
to  make  herself  as  safe  as  possible  by 
working  upon  his  sympathy. 

She  called  to  him ;  she  knew  only  one 
mode  of  address.  "  Handsome/'  she  called  ; 
"  oh,  Handsome !  I  am  almost  afraid  I 
cannot  ride  so  fast  much  farther.'' 

The  dwarf  peered  apprehensively  behind. 

"  Do  you  think,"  she  asked,  "  that  he  will 
follow  us  ?  " 

There  was  no  doubt  with  either  of  them 
to  whom  the  pronoun  referred. 

Handsome  merely  said,  "  If  he  wakth  up." 

"  You  can't  tell  how  long  he  will  sleep  ? 
she  asked,  still  in  a  talkative  humour. 

"  Don't  know  how  many  dwopth  of  thtuff 
he  th wallowed." 
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She  had  a  curious  feeling  all  this  time 
that  she  had  broken  into  some  high  dream 
in  which  he  had  been  indulging ;  that  she 
was  losing  something  of  his  respect,  merely 
because  she  wanted  to  talk  ;  yet  she  could 
not  go  back  to  silence.  It  was  fast  growing 
dark ;  crows  and  squirrels  were  silent ;  it 
would  soon  be  deep  night,  and  the  thought 
was  terrible,  unless  she  could  find  out  some- 
thing of  what  was  passing  in  the  man's 
mind. 

"  I  will  not  grow  tired,"  she  said  humbly. 
"  I  will  ride  as  far  and  as  fast  as  you  want 
me  to.  I  know  it  is  for  my  sake  you  are 
doing  it,  and  I  am  so  thankful  to  you." 

She  heard,  or  thought  she  heard,  him 
begin  his  next  words  in  a  tenderer  tone,  but 
he  hastily  reassumed  that  of  light  cynicism. 

"  Beauty  mutht  go  on  widing ;  hard  on 
Beauty ;  not  tho  hard  ath  being  caught." 

Phrases  like  these  falling  from  his  lips 
had  so  impressed  themselves  upon  her  mind 
in  hours  of  terror,  and  those  hours  had 
seemed,  or  really  been,  so  long  a  part  of  her 
lifetime,  that  it  seemed  entirely  familiar  to 
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her  to  hear  his  speech.  All  that  was  odd 
about  it  was  that  her  whole  relation  to  him 
had  changed.  They  were  now  friends, 
huddling  together,  as  it  were,  in  fear  of  a 
common  enemy. 

"  Twemendouthly  lucky  hour,"  remarked 
the  dwarf ;  "  pitth  dark  in  a  minute,  and  the 
fog — don't  have  a  fog  like  thith  wonthe  a 
year.  But  bletht  if  I  know  how  we're  to 
get  to  the  thation." 

The  very  real  difficulty  of  the  way  now 
struck  her  forcibly ;  hitherto  she  had  left 
its  consideration  entirely  to  him. 

"  I  was  so  glad,  so  very  glad,  to  get 
away,"  she  said,  "that  I  have  thought  of 
nothing  else,  so  far." 

"  Woad  leadth  thwough  the  canyon,"  said 
the  dwarf ;  and  the  grim  way  in  which  he 
said  it  made  her  know  that  the  canyon 
offered  no  easy  pass  for  the  horses.  More- 
over, the  terseness  of  his  phrases  began  to 
give  her  a  feeling  of  new  timidity  towards 
him.  She  began,  then,  and  afterwards,  to 
understand,  though  from  no  word  of  his, 
.that  he  was  making  more  of  a  sacrifice,  in 
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some  way,  for  her  than  she  knew  or  could, 
know.  She  felt  that,  in  her  transient  rela- 
tion to  hirn,  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to 
investigate  this.  It  only  remained  a  dim: 
fact,  shadowing  her  dealings  with  him,  and 
producing  in  her  a  new  humility. 

"  Is  it  very  difficult  to  get  through  the 
canyon  ?  "  she  asked,  as  a  child  would. 

"  When  there'th  light,  jutht  wride  on  the 
woad  till  one  getth  thwough ;  only  four 
mileth  ;  thlow  work,  but  one  getth  to  the 
other  >end.  When  itth  dark  ath  pitth, 
madneth  to  twy ;  wrockth  and  the  wiver 
about  fifty  feet  beneath;  wockth  about 
theven  hundred  feet  above — madneth  to 
twy." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  She  felt 
that  her  voice  came  rather  faintly. 

"  There'th  a  houthe,  if  I  can  find  it. 
Beauty  may  wetht  athured  I  will  do  my 
betht  to  find  it." 

There  was  almost  a  solemnity  in  his 
words,  which  reminded  her  that  he  had 
said  he  believed  she  had  the  fear  of  God 
in  her  face.    She  took  courage  ;  however 
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absurd  his  reverence  for  her  might  be,  she 
believed  it  would  bring  her  to  safety. 

"  Are  there — are  there  nice  people  in  the 
house?"  she  asked.  "  Is  there  a  woman 
in  it  ?  " 

"  Keep  Beauty  outthide  all  night  wather 
than  take  her  where  the  folkth  aren't  nithe." 

If  he  spoke  in  an  assured  tone,  he  also 
spoke  sadly,  and  this  sadness  and  constraint 
of  his  made  her  feel  that  unnecessary  talking 
was  out  of  place. 

The  pony  brushed  her  so  close  to  a  trunk 
of  a  tree  that  she  checked  him  with  a  cry  of 
fear. 

"  Beatht  can't  thee,"  observed  the  dwarf. 

Whereupon  he  got  down,  and  led  both  his 
pony  and  hers  ;  not  that  he  could  see  as  well 
as  they,  but  that  he  had  got  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  space  required  for  a  woman 
to  ride  in. 

She  knew  from  his  height,  from  the 
awkwardness  of  his  gait,  that  his  present 
progress,  holding  an  arm  to  either  pony, 
must  be  laborious  and  painful  to  him.  She 
wanted  to  tell  him  how  grateful  she  was, 
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and  found  in  herself  no  expression  that 
appeared  to  fit  the  circumstances  and  his 
sad  mood. 

"  We're  not  going  faster  than  I  can  walk," 
she  said  at  length.  "  I  can  lead  my  own  horse  ; 
it  would  rest  me  to  get  down  and  walk." 
This  last  was  to  make  him  think  that  her 
offer  did  not  imply  recognition  of  his 
deformity. 

But  he  would  not  let  her  walk ;  he  gave 
as  excuse  that  the  animals  would  not  walk 
quietly,  and  she  might  be  injured  by  their  feet. 
In  truth,  the  ponies  did  not  walk  quietly  ;  but 
she  was  quite  aware  that  under  the  dwarfs 
refusal  lay  a  stronger  reason  than  any  he 
had  given  :  exactly  what  it  was  she  did  not 
know,  but  she  perceived  that  he  did  not 
want  her  upon  the  ground  beside  him.  In 
his  mind  he  had  placed  her  on  some  level 
of  life  wholly  different  from  his  own — a 
creature  to  be  cared  for  as  he  would  have 
cared  for  a  little  child,  to  be  worshipped  as 
he  would  have  worshipped  an  angel.  It 
*  was  not  her  best  judgment  that  this  was  the 
right  relation  of  woman  to  man,  and  yet  she 
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wrapped  herself  in  this  ideal  of  his  only  too 
thankfully. 

There  was  not  a  sound  in  the  darkness 
but  the  roaring  of  the  river.  It  was  so  dark 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  her  to 
realize  that  as  yet  it  could  not  be  six  o'clock. 
They  were  travelling  through  the  heart  of 
the  kingdom  of  solitude. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

||1|HE  road  turned  out  from  under  the 
MJM  trees.  She  was  aware  of  this  by  a 
slight  lightening  of  the  oppressive  darkness; 
the  mist  was  still  such  that  they  could  see 
nothing.    The  dwarf  stopped  irresolute. 

"  Cwoss  woad  somewhere  about  here,'* 
he  murmured. 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  we  can  find  it  ?  "  she 
asked.  She  knew  it  was  a  foolish  question, 
but  he  was  very  patient  with  her. 

"  Happier  if  I  knew,"  he  replied,  medi- 
tatively. "  Haven't  been  very  long  in  thethe 
partth." 

He  had  hardly  said  this  when  his  hand 
suddenly  jerked  both  bridles  so  that  the 
ponies  jumped.  He  uttered  no  word  at 
first,  but  she  felt  that  the  jerk  was  involuntary, 
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the  result  of  nervous  shock.  She  knew  that 
he  hardly  breathed  for  a  moment  or  two 
after  the  ponies  were  quiet  again.  They 
turned  their  heads  backward,  as  if  listening ; 
she  seemed  to  feel  the  listening  of  the  whole 
group.    Another  moment  and  she  too  heard. 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  horse  coming 
after  them  ;  it  was  coming  fast  down  the  long 
lane  between  the  trees. 

She  felt  herself  lifted  down  from  her 
pony  ;  the  dwarfs  nervous  temperament  was 
such  that  in  his  excitement  he  did  not 
know  what  he  did.  After  he  had  pulled 
her  down  he  stood  for  a  moment  with  both 
arms  round  her,  in  agony  of  protective  fear, 
just  as  he  would  have  embraced  a  darling 
child  which  some  one  was  going  to  take 
from  him.  A  minute  afterwards  he  did  not 
know  that  he  had  done  this;  she  thought 
it  probable  that  he  never  knew. 

While  he  still  held  her,  he  said,  "  Wun 
into  the  twees  stwaight  in  fwont.  Logth 
lying  on  the  ground  ;  cwal  over  them  quick, 
far  ath  you  can,  and  lie  down  between  two. 
Keep  quiet." 
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She  felt  him  put  the  reins  of  both  ponies 
over  his  arms  ;  both  the  animals  began  to 
dance.  She  lost  not  a  moment  in  extricating 
herself  from  the  group  :  she  rushed  in  between 
the  standing  trees  ;  she  flung  herself  over 
the  fallen  logs.  These  lay  for  the  most 
part  in  one  direction,  so  that  after  crossing 
a  few  she  knew  which  way  they  were  likely 
to  lie,  and  what  was  the  depth  of  the  gap 
between  them.  Fortunately  in  the  mist 
sound  carried  very  far ;  it  was  full  five 
minutes  after  they  heard  the  horse  behind 
them  before  it  came  parallel  with  her  on  the 
road.  By  this  time  she  was  lying,  as  she 
had  been  told  to,  upon  the  ground,  between 
two  prostrate  decaying  trees.  '  She  was  con- 
scious now  that  during  her  own  rapid  pro- 
gress she  had  heard  the  dwarf  and  the 
ponies  moving  also ;  they,  too,  were  now 
quite  silent. 

She  knew  that  the  man  who  was  riding 
upon  that  other  horse  was  mad ;  on  such  a 
road  no  one  but  a  madman  could  have  ridden 
thus.  No  word  had  passed  between  her 
and  the  dwarf  as  to  who  followed  them,  but 
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no  doubt  had  arisen  in  her  mind.  Had 
Hamilton  a  dog  ?  Had  he  a  lantern  ?  She 
did  not  dare  to  raise  her  head  to  look  for 
the  light. 

The  pursuer  stopped  where  the  road 
turned  out  of  the  forest.  At  first  she 
thought  nothing  but  that  he  had  stopped 
because  he  had  come  upon  the  dwarf  or  the 
ponies. 

There  came  a  pause  in  which  there  was 
no  sound.  She  did  not  feel  any  hope  of 
escape.  She  laid  down  her  face  upon  the 
cold  ground,  her  heart  panting  within  her. 
The  man  Hamilton  was  mad,  and  she  was 
in  his  clutches.  It  was  an  awful  fear,  a 
moment  by  which  all  other  moments  of  her 
life  seemed  small,  it  was  so  big  with  thought 
and  feeling.  The  relation  of  all  things 
shifted  again  for  her  now,  as  it  had  once 
done  before ;  for  it  is  impossible  in  a 
moment  of  extreme  need  not  to  scan  the 
horizon  of  human  life  from  a  level  in  which 
its  trivialities  are  unseen,  as  the  pebbles  and 
flowers  of  a  plain  are  unseen  by  the  spectator 
upon  the  mountain. 
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A  horse  began  to  move.  At  first,  in  her 
agony,  she  felt  sure  it  was  one  of  those 
which  the  dwarf  had  been  holding.  In 
a  few  seconds  she  perceived  that  the  horse 
and  rider  last  come  were  moving  onward. 
She  raised  her  head  ;  there  was  no  gleam 
of  light  such  as  a  lantern  would  give ;  she 
heard  no  breathing  or  footsteps  of  a 
dog. 

In  a  minute  more  it  seemed  evident  that 
Hamilton,  if  Hamilton  it  was,  had  stopped  to 
look  and  listen  at  that  point  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  dwarf  had  stopped,  because 
it  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  reach  of  the 
road,  and  near  a  parting  of  ways. 

She  heard  the  receding  sound  of  his  going 
a  longer  time  than  she  had  heard  it  coming, 
for  he  went  more  slowly.  She  heard  also 
slight  movement  from  time  to  time,  which 
told  her  that  the  dwarf  and  the  ponies 
were  not  very  distant.  After  a  while  she 
began  to  hear  certain  stealthy  sounds  coming 
nearer.  The  feet  of  the  ponies  she  still 
heard  at  intervals  ;  they  were  farther  away. 

Next  came  a  soft  breathing  sound,  that 
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reached  far,  making-  almost  no  noise. 
"Hithed!" 

She  lifted  her  head,  and  tried  to  answer 
the  sound.  She  had  no  sooner  done  so  than 
the  movement  began  again,  coming  towards 
her.  The  soft  signal  was  made  to  her 
again,  and  again  she  answered.  By  this 
means  the  dwarf  came  within  a  few  feet  of 
where  she  was. 

"  Lithten  !  "  said  the  voice  of  the  dwarf; 
"he'th  gone  to  the  houthe.  Will  find  we're 
not  there ;  likely  come  back  thith  way. 
Thith  time,  when  he  thtopped,  ponieth 
behaved  like  angelth — didn't  lift  a  foot ; 
ithn't  no  thort  of  uthe  hoping  they'll  act 
that  way  when  he  comth  back,  unleth 
Beauty 'th  got  thome  way  of  thaying  her 
pwayerth  that  makth  hortheth  keep  quiet." 

She  was  just  going  ingenuously  to  disclaim 
all  knowledge  of  prayer ;  then  she  remem- 
bered that  it  was  better  so. 

The  dwarf  went  on  at  once.  "  When 
he'th  in  a  wage,  he'th  got  no  more  thenthe 
than  an  infuwiated  beatht.  Beauty  mutht 
lie   thtill  when   he  comth  back,  whatever 
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happenth.  Beauty  had  better  go  ath  far  ath 
she  can  now.  Doethn't  matter  what  Beauty 
may  hear — pithtol  thot — all  the  wacket  of 
earth  and  heaven  muthtn't  make  Beauty 
move.  No  dog ;  can't  find  Beauty  if  the 
keepth  thtill.  Then  when  he'th  gone,  if 
there*  th  no  one  to  lead  Beauty,  the  mutht 
keep  along  the  woad  to  the  wight,  find  a 
houthe — nithe  woman." 

Before  she  had  time  to  reply  he  began 
clambering  away  again.  She  heard  him 
moving  at  first,  without  any  clear  notion 
that  he  was  leaving  her. 

She  felt  inclined  to  cry  out  hysterically 
while  he  was  clambering  almost  noiselessly 
over  moss-covered  logs.  That  was  why  she 
did  not  answer  him  at  once  to  say  that  she 
would  do  his  bidding,  and  when  she  was 
ready  to  answer  she  perceived  that  he  had 
receded  as  quickly  as  he  had  come.  He 
was  going  back  to  his  post  beside  the  ponies. 
Then  some  glimmering  of  his  meaning  came 
to  her. 

She  spoke  out  clearly — there  was  no  one 
there  now  of  whom  they  need  be  afraid. 
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"  Don't  go  back  to  the  ponies.  Come  with 
me  and  hide  as  I  do  ;  then,  even  if  he  finds 
them,  you  will  be  as  safe  as  I." 

She  heard  him  stop  for  a  moment  while 
he  only  said — 

"  Beauty  mutht  go  back  and  lie  thrill." 

He  began  to  move  away  again,  and  she 
reflected  that  it  was  better  for  herself  that  he 
should  ;  the  ponies  were  more  likely  to  keep 
still  if  he  were  soothing  them  ;  and  then,  if 
they  were  found,  Hamilton  was  more  likely 
to  be  delayed  and  set  upon  the  wrong  path 
if  he  met  the  dwarf  than  if  he  merely  found 
the  ponies  tied. 

Thinking  only  of  her  own  safety,  she,  too, 
began  to  move  as  quickly  as  she  could 
further  away  from  the  road  ;  for  some  time 
she  was  entirely  occupied  in  her  own  pro- 
gress, which  was  not  an  easy  one. 

After  some  five  minutes  she  began  to  be 
afraid  to  go  farther ;  perhaps  she  would 
not  be  able  to  find  her  way  back.  It  was 
terribly  lonely  so  far  away  from  the  dwarf. 
How  did  she  know  but  that  some  pit  might 
suddenly  receive  her,  or  some  wild  animal 
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spring  upon  her  ?  She  sat  down  upon  a  log, 
leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  pine  tree, 
waiting  to  hear  if  Hamilton  returned.  She 
could  now  just  hear,  or  fancy  she  heard,  the 
slight  movements  of  the  ponies  a  long  way 
away. 

The  full  significance  of  what  the  dwarf 
had  done,  and  her  own  selfishness  in  leaving 
him,  came  to  her  now  with  that  appalling 
clearness  with  which  thoughts  not  previously 
dwelt  upon  sometimes  present  themselves 
to  the  mind  when  it  awakes  from  sleep  in 
the  night-time. 

He  had  told  her  what  she  must  do  if  there 
was  no  one  to  lead  her  after  Hamilton  had 
come  and  gone  again.  He  knew  that  he 
met  Hamilton  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  yet 
he  had  gone  back  where  he  was  most  likely 
to  meet  him,  and  she  had  acquiesced. 

Her  whole  mind  became  absorbed  in  a 
frantic  desire  that  he  should  not  be  injured, 
and  that  afterwards  she  should  in  some  way 
be  able  to  recompense  him,  or,  if  not  that, 
at  least  express  her  gratitude  for  his  good- 
ness.   Yes,  that  was  it.    Now  he  was  good. 

19 
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He  had  not  been  so  before,  but  now  it 
was  pure  goodness  that  actuated  him  ;  and 
she — she  was  horribly  without  this  quality 
of  real  goodness.  She  had  mocked  goodness 
by  affecting  it,  but  now,  for  a  moment,  she 
felt  desperately  what  it  was  to  need  it. 
Goodness  was  worth  everything  else  in  the 
world. 

With  a  wild  feeling  that  it  would  be  better 
to  sacrifice  herself  than  lack  it  wholly,  she 
rose  to  go  back  to  the  dwarf ;  but  she  had 
not  reached  out  to  find  the  first  obstacle  that 
she  must  surmount  before  she  heard  a  horse 
galloping  in  the  distance. 

She  crouched  weakly  in  the  darkness, 
looking  and  listening. 

It  was  so  true,  what  the  dwarf  had  said, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  that,  when 
Hamilton  stopped  again  where  the  ways 
divided,  the  restless  ponies  would  remain 
still  for  a  second  time.  She  remembered 
now  what  he  had  said  about  her  prayers. 
She  did  not  believe  in  prayers,  not  in  the 
least,  but  it  occurred  to  her  now,  for  the 
first  time,  that  perhaps  the  reason  she  did 
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not  was  that  her  nature  was  barren  of  any- 
real  goodness. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  she  had  in  night 
and  darkness  and  extreme  fear ;  but  her  fear 
this  time  was  for  the  dwarf  and  not  for 
herself,  so  that  actually  it  was  of  a  more 
moderate  sort. 

There  was  certainly  every  reason  to  fear 
for  any  one  found  by  the  man  now  gallop- 
ing through  the  night.  No  one  who  was 
not  wholly  reckless,  lost  to  all  sense  of 
reason,  could  ride  like  that.  It  seemed  that 
his  horse  and  he  must  have  some  super- 
natural knowledge  of  the  dark  road. 

She  listened  in  an  agony  to  hear  him 
check  his  horse  at  the  entrance  to  the  wood. 
Then,  in  a  few  seconds  more,  it  seemed 
strange  that  they  should  have  assumed  that 
he  would  check  it  there.  It  appeared  that 
even  he  had  no  thought  that  they  could 
attempt  the  canyon  in  the  darkness.  Be- 
lieving that  he  had  come  entirely  in  the 
wrong  direction,  he  rode  back  along  the 
forest  road.  She  could  almost  hear  him 
breathe  as  he  rode.    It  seemed  every  moment 
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that  his  horse  must  stun  itself  against  some 
tree,  or  that  the  rider  must  be  thrown  off  by 
brushing  against  them  ;  and  yet,  down  that 
long  black  aisle  he  seemed  to  gallop  success- 
fully, until  the  distance  received  him  out  of 
their  range  of  hearing,  and  silence  closed 
upon  them  again. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

irarjlARY  began  to  clamber  back  across  the 
logs  and  between  the  trees.  Now 
and  then  she  stopped  and  listened,  thinking 
that  Hamilton  might  be  riding  back  again. 
As  the  minutes  went  on  she  grew  more 
secure.  Her  heart — perhaps  a  somewhat 
shallow  heart — was  full  of  glee  at  the  escape. 
She  was  delightfully  young ;  the  rebound 
of  feeling  was  natural  to  her.  When  she 
had  gone  some  way  she  called  aloud — 

"  Oh  !  are  you  there  ?  Oh,  I  am  so  glad 
he  did  not  stop.  I  was  afraid  he  would  hurt 
you. 

She  had  to  go  much  further,  and  call  out 
the  words  again,  before  they  were  heard. 

The  dwarf  was  busy  with  the  ponies. 
When  she  did  at  length  cause  him  to  speak 
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to  her,  he  explained  that  he  had  led  them 
some  way  from  the  road,  and  could  not  now 
find  smooth  ground  by  which  to  get  them 
back  again.  They  were  restive.  She  heard 
them  jumping  about.  She  was  afraid  they 
would  trample  upon  him. 

The  dwarf  did  not  seem  to  share  her  glee 
of  relief;  but  she  judged  that  he  was  excited, 
because,  when  he  did  get  back  to  the  road, 
he  was  more  talkative,  and  told  her  it  was 
a  very  good  thing  that  Hamilton  had  got 
to  the  house  where  they  must  spend  the 
night,  before  they  did  ;  for  now,  as  he  believed 
they  were  not  there,  it  was  likely  they  could 
pass  the  night  unmolested. 

He  then  advised  her  to  walk  on,  feeling 
for  the  road  as  well  as  she  could,  while  he 
followed,  leading  the  ponies  ;  for  now  that 
there  were  no  trees  on  either  side,  the  ponies 
might  get  off  the  path  at  any  time,  and 
stumble  badly.  She  wanted  to  walk  near 
him  ;  but  he  insisted  on  her  keeping  ahead, 
only  within  calling  distance,  for  he  wished 
to  direct  her  to  the  road. 

The  trees  were  no  longer  above  them,  and 
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the  misty  atmosphere  was  less  dark.  She 
felt  her  way  with  her  feet,  sometimes  with 
her  hands,  against  leafless  shrubs  which  grew 
by  the  roadside.  Everything  that  she 
touched  was  dripping  with  mist ;  her  gar- 
ments were  damp  and  heavy,  but  the  air 
was  mild. 

When  they  had  made  certain  that  they 
had  passed  the  dividing  of  the  roads  and 
got  upon  the  right  track,  which  lay  up-hill 
and  away  from  the  river,  there  was  nothing 
more  to  interest  or  disturb  their  thoughts — 
nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  on  a  long  weary 
mile  or  more,  until  they  came  to  their  des- 
tination. Every  now  and  then  the  dwarf 
called  to  her,  "  Are  you  there  ?  Are  you 
getting  on  ?  "  And  she  would  answer.  This 
became  so  wearisome  that  it  occurred  to 
her  to  sing.  It  might  beguile  his  way,  and 
would  keep  him  aware  of  her  whereabouts. 

She  turned  and  called  out,  "  I  will  sing 
as  I  go,  and  then  you  will  know  I  am  safe." 

It  seemed,  as  she  spoke  impulsively,  that 
it  would  be  quite  easy  to  find  a  song  to  sing, 
but  the  next  moment,  when  she  felt  it  would 
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be  absurd  not  to  begin  at  once,  no  songs 
came  to  her,  except  those  the  words  of  which 
were  ardent  love  ditties  or  flimsy  lyrics  of 
sentiment.  Then  she  attempted  the  first 
that  came  to  her  that  was  not  wholly  objec- 
tionable, but  her  voice  was  too  weak. 

"  How  stupid  !  "  she  cried.  "  I  forgot  my 
throat  had  been  bad." 

She  found  that  she  need  not  have  called 
aloud.  In  his  eagerness  to  hear  the  song 
he  had  pressed  on  silently,  and  was  close 
beside  her. 

His  resigned  word  of  acquiescence  told 
her  of  a  disappointment  deeper  than  she 
could  have  expected.  She  could  remember 
many  a  time  when  she  had  resented  a  slight 
upon  her  music,  but  this  eagerness  for  it 
humbled  her. 

When  they  got  up  to  the  house  she  could 
not  see  its  size  ;  the  dwarf  and  the  ponies 
had  come  quite  close  to  her  before  she  found 
the  door ;  then,  as  she  knocked,  she  saw  a 
light  inside,  and  heard  a  man  speaking — it 
was  evident  their  approach  had  been  heard. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  cried  a  gruff  voice. 
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"  Anthwer,"  whispered  the  dwarf. 
She  lifted  her  soft  woman's  voice,  and 
said — 

"  It  is  I — a  woman  who  wants  shelter." 

There  was  more  than  one  exclamation 
inside  the  house.  Then  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  big  man  holding-  a  lamp  was 
revealed.  He  was  a  healthy  burly  fellow  ; 
a  white  shirt  bulged  loosely  above  his 
trousers.  Near  him  stood  a  woman  in  night- 
gown and  shawl.  Behind  the  safe  protec- 
tion of  his  huge  arm,  her  kindly  face  looked 
over  with  great  curiosity.  It  was  to  her 
that  Mary  looked. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  a  woman  !  "  she 
said.  "  I  fell  from  the  train ;  and  I  have 
been  so  frightened  and  so  miserable,  until 
this  kind  gentleman  took  pity  upon  me  and 
brought  me  here." 

She  made  a  gesture  towards  the  dwarf. 
He  was  standing  between  the  heads  of  the 
ponies  directly  in  front  of  the  door.  The 
light  fell  upon  him.  His  white  thin  face, 
under  the  brim  of  his  slouched  hat,  wore  a 
look  of  impenetrable  gravity ;  but  there  was 
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more  than  that — there  was  an  elevation  in 
the  expression  of  his  features,  a  look  as 
of  some  exultant  happiness,  that  did  not 
obliterate  but  triumphed  over  his  sadness. 

"  It'th  all  wight,  Johnthon,"  said  the  dwarf. 
"  Every  word  the  lady  thayth  about  herthelf 
ith  twue." 

The  householder  had  surveyed  Mary  with 
a  comprehensive  glance,  and  let  her  pass  the 
barrier  of  his  arm.    He  spoke  sharply — 

"I'll  take  the  lady's  word  for  it,  but  not 
yours.  Its  a  pretty  smart  thing  of  you  to 
think  that  your  word  will  back  her  up." 

He  was,  it  seemed,  a  worthy  honest  man, 
but  dull.  His  wife  showed  far  more  quick- 
ness and  curiosity.  She  twitched  his  arm, 
taking  almost  no  notice  of  Mary  for  the 
moment — 

"  But  ask  him  what  it  meant,  Old  Harry 
coming,  and  then  him  and  the  girl." 

The  dwarf  had  not  flinched  at  the  rebuff. 
He  still  stood,  his  face  and  the  faces  of  the 
two  ponies  clear  in  the  lamplight  against  the 
background  of  the  night. 

"  Wight  you  are,  Johnthon,"  he  replied. 
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"  Hard  lineth  if  the  lady  needed  me  to  thpeak 
for  her." 

There  was  satirical  emphasis  upon  the 
"me,"  and  yet  the  words  were  more  sad  than 
cynical ;  and  behind  the  sadness  there  was 
still  the  evidence  of  that  strange  exultation. 

Mary  broke  in,  speaking  fast.  "  Bat  he 
has  been  very  good  to  me.  He  has  saved 
me  from  that  awful  man  they  call  '  Old 
Harry,'  and  from  all  those  other  men  at  the 
digging.  They  were  good  enough  to  me 
for  three  days,  because  I  was  very  ill ;  and 
to-day,  when  I  began  to  get  well,  this  kind 
gentleman  got  me  away  when  they  were  not 
looking,  and  we  have  been  hiding  in  the 
wood  while  that  dreadful  man  passed.  Please 
let  us  both  in  for  the  night ;  I  know  that 
this  gentleman  will  take  me  to  the  railway 
station  to-morrow." 

"  First  good  I  ever  heard  of  him,"  growled 
the  householder.  "  I  think  he'd  better  be 
off  to  his  own  place.  I  don't  want  neither 
him  nor  his  ponies  here."  He  still  stood 
staring  at  Handsome. 

His  wife,  a  middle-aged  woman,  was  still 
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peering  through  the  doorway  with  a  face  full 
of  interest.  She  put  her  hand  upon  Mary's 
arm  as  she  would  have  put  it  on  a  child's 
shoulder,  as  much  as  to  say  she  should  be 
attended  to  when  her  time  came. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  she  asked  of  the 
dwarf  shrewdly.  "  If  you've  saved  the  lady, 
then  that's  so  much  to  the  good  laid  up  for 
you.  We'll  look  after  her,  and  some  one 
from  here  can  take  her  to  the  station." 

It  seemed  a  new  idea  to  the  dwarf.  His 
face  changed  as  he  comprehended  it.  He 
looked  at  Mary,  and  trouble  came  to  the 
surface  upon  his  face ;  but  he  said— 

"  Yeth  ;  it  might  be  better." 

The  words  were  so  few  and  sad,  that,  for 
her  own  sake  as  well  as  for  his,  Mary's  heart 
rebelled  against  them.  Her  vanity  caused 
her  perhaps  to  exaggerate  the  pleasure  it 
would  be  to  him  to  escort  her  to  the  end. 
Her  vanity  also  made  his  silent  worship 
agreeable  to  her,  even  though  in  some 
moods  of  her  complex  heart  she  was  humbled 
by  it.  She  felt  at  the  moment  a  romantic 
pride  in  insisting  upon  her  trust  in  him.  If 
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her  kindness  arose  from  mingled  motives, 
she  intended  to  be,  and  was,  purely  kind  in 
her  interference  on  his  behalf ;  and  yet,  in 
the  days  after  that,  she  used  often  to  wake 
in  the  night  and  wring  her  hands  with 
longing,  and  say  to  herself,  "  Ah,  if  I  had 
only  let  him  go  then !  if  I  had  only  let 
him  go ! " 

For  he  would  then  have  gone  quietly 
away — she  did  not  know  where,  for  he  could 
not  have  returned  within  reach  of  Hamilton  ; 
but  he  would  have  gone  away  quietly  into 
the  night,  he  and  his  ponies,  and  he  would 
never  have  tried  to  see  her  again. 

She  did  not  let  him  go.  She  spoke 
vehemently  to  the  good  man  of  the  house 
and  to  his  wife,  saying  that  her  friend  would 
be  in  danger  of  his  life  if  he  returned  to  the 
digging,  that  he  had  already  risked  it  for 
her,  that  she  would  have  perfect  confidence 
in  his  escort  the  next  day.  The  dwarfs  face 
became  happier  as  she  spoke. 

After  a  while  the  man  went  out  and 
established  the  dwarf  and  the  ponies  some- 
where upon  his  premises,  returning  quickly. 
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The  woman,  a  strong  energetic  kindly  person, 
gave  Mary  such  food  and  drink  as  she 
thought  suitable,  and  then  hurried  her  into 
another  room  to  go  to  bed. 

It  was  true  that  she  was  anxious  to  put 
Mary  to  bed,  but  she  was  also  anxious  to 
talk  with  her  apart  from  the  big  reticent 
man  who  apparently  regarded  talk  as  foolish. 
She  had  a  great  deal  to  say — she  lived  a 
solitary  life  ;  excitement,  and  a  woman  to 
talk  to,  produced  in  her  much  conversation, 
— but  she  was  too  strong  a  character  to  be 
diffuse. 

When  the  girl  had  told  the  simple  outline 
of  what  had  befallen  her,  the  woman's 
curiosity  was  satisfied,  and  there  was  true 
refinement  in  the  reticence  of  her  comments  ; 
but  she  had  a  long  story  to  tell  in  return,  of 
the  bad  reputation  which  the  men  in  the 
notch  bore — a  reputation  for  cruelty,  for 
reckless  dishonesty,  and  other  evil  disposi- 
tions. It  was  curious  to  Mary  to  observe 
how  one  of  this  woman's  strongest  sentiments 
was  that  of  mortified  patriotism  that  the 
young  Englishwoman  should  have  fallen  in 
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with  the  worst,  and  not  the  best,  folk  of  the 
region.  She  had  not  lived,  it  seemed,  more 
than  ten  years  in  that  place  herself,  but  she 
was  touchy  as  to  its  reputation  for  civility. 
She  was  also  strongly  indignant  against  the 
men  of  the  notch,  not  more  on  Mary's 
account  than  because  this  last  bit  of  their  ill 
manners  was  of  a  piece  with  their  former 
history.  The  principal  incident  of  this 
history  was  connected  with  a  couple  of 
Irishmen  who,  until  the  previous  autumn,  had 
worked  a  claim  in  the  notch.  The  two  men 
had  been  killed  ;  there  was  not  a  doubt  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  they  had  been 
murdered,  that  some  of  the  men  at  the  notch 
were  guilty,  and  that  Hamilton,  knowing 
their  guilt,  had  absolute  sway  over  them  on 
that  account.  As  it  was,  the  Government, 
not  being  able  to  obtain  any  direct  evidence, 
had  compounded  the  matter  by  demanding 
that  the  price  of  the  Irishmen's  claim  should 
be  paid  over  to  their  families  in  the  spring. 

"  Oh,  and  Old  Harry,"  said  the  woman, 
"  he'd  have  got  the  money  out  of  you,  my 
dear,  if  he  could  ;  and  if  not,  he'll  wring  it 
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out  of  some  one  else  ;  for  it's  power  he  wants 
— to  have  those  men,  soul  and  body,  under 
him — that's  what  he  wants.  They  say  it's 
a  demon  that's  got  into  him,  and  when  the 
mood's  on  him  there's  nothing  that  he'll  stop 
at.  It's  as  well  you  got  off  as  you  did,  and 
are  not  lying  cold  in  your  grave,  or  worse. 
And  the  little  man  got  you  off !  Well,  they 
do  say  that  since  he  came  here  he's  been  the 
imp  to  put  Hamilton  up  to  the  worst  mis- 
chief, but  it  seems  there's  civility  in  him. 
Well  " 

While  she  talked  she  had  hastily  taken  a 
child  out  of  a  small  bed.  Carrying  it  into 
her  own  room,  she  spread  clean  linen  of  the 
coarsest  upon  the  bed,  and  rapidly  enveloped 
the  weary  girl  in  a  night-dress,  coarse,  but 
dry  and  warm  and  spotlessly  clean.  With  a 
single  movement  of  her  hand  she  gathered 
all  the  damp  clothes  and  took  them  to  the 
kitchen.    All  the  time  she  was  talking. 

It  struck  Mary  as  curious  that  her  own 
adventures,  which  had  appeared  to  her  so 
wonderful  as  to  be  almost  unique  in  the 
world's  history,  did  not  impress  this  woman 
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as  more  than  one  of  the  disagreeable  inci- 
dents  of  life  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as 
possible.  Whether  this  was  the  want  of 
imagination  and  dramatic  sense,  or  whether 
adventure  was  the  commonplace  of  this 
region,  she  could  not  tell.  The  room  was 
small,  the  furniture  scant  and  poor ;  yet  she 
felt  that  she  had  never  before  known  luxury. 
She  felt  also  that  she  loved  this  woman ; 
but  against  the  prosaic  treatment  which  her 
story  received  she  made  some  faint  rebellion. 

"  But,  you  know,  those  men  did  treat  me 
well,"  she  remonstrated.  "  You  say  that 
they  are  so  very,  very  wicked  ;  but  think 
of  all  they  did  for  me !  Even  in  Hamilton 
there  must  have  been  a  mixture  of  good  and 
bad,  and  the  one  that  I  thought  was  the 
worst  of  them  all  has  brought  me  here." 

The  woman  answered  as  all  such  good 
women  do,  convinced  that  her  opinion  was 
knowledge,  and  that  there  was  no  other 
knowledge. 

"  There's  not  much  mixture  in  them. 
There  may  be  a  trace  o'  grace  in  this  poor 
hump- backed  chap — not  in  the  others.  The 
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hands  of  half  of  them  are  red  with  murder ; 
and  the  others  are  mixed  up  in  it.  They 
were  afraid  to  get  themselves  into  more  of  a 
mess  with  the  Government — that's  what  the 
sign  o'  grace  in  them  was  ;  but  there  is  not 
another  house  between  here  and  Vancouver 
where  they'd  not  have  treated  you  like  a 
lady/'  This  had  been  the  refrain  of  all  she 
said. 

Moved  by  one  of  her  generous  impulses, 
the  girl  put  up  her  arm,  and  drew  down  the 
homely  face,  and  kissed  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

11§|VEN  while  Mary  slept  her  heart  was 
J*-—4'  troubled  by  dreams  of  Hamilton's 
mad  pursuit.  When  she  awoke  she  was 
still  possessed  by  the  fear,  to  which  reason 
now  added  the  knowledge  that,  if  he  should 
come  again  and  find  her  in  this  house,  his 
enmity  would  be  aroused  against  its  inmates. 
She  was  not  slow  to  remember,  either,  that 
it  would  be  well  for  the  dwarf  to  get  within 
the  protection  of  a  larger  settlement. 

Although  hospitable  offers  were  made  to 
her,  all  things  considered,  it  was  admitted 
that  it  was  well  she  should  start  again  early 
upon  her  journey. 

The  road  which  she  had  to  go,  including 
the  way  back  to  the  main  track,  was  little 
more  than  four  miles. 
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An  hour  after  the  late  clay-break,  upon 
the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  the  girl  and 
the  dwarf  started  to  go  through  the  narrow 
canyon,  the  farmer  and  one  of  his  sons 
accompanying  them  to  the  main  track,  offer- 
ing to  set  a  watch  there  in  order  that  no 
pursuer  might  enter  the  pass  while  they  were 
going  through. 

A  light  mist  yet  filled  the  air,  which  was 
very  still.  It  was  not  now  dense  :  the  fore- 
ground could  be  discerned  ;  the  nearer  hills 
looked  like  dark  shadows. 

At  first  the  girl,  whose  vitality  was  revived 
by  sleep,  experienced  a  deep  disappoint- 
ment ;  the  thought  of  the  wonderful  pano- 
rama of  mountains  which  she  had  expected 
to  see  filled  her  with  restless  discontent  with 
the  obscurity,  but  as  she  advanced  a  little 
way,  and  found  all  the  scene,  as  it  were, 
compressed  between  narrow  walls,  she  dis- 
covered that  nature  had  its  own  beauty  in 
the  fallen  cloud  as  well  as  in  clearer  air. 
The  boiling  of  the  river  below  them  was 
just  seen,  half-veiled  in  vapour.  The  rocks 
with  their  lichens  and  mosses,  some  sere, 
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some  green,  which  rose  from  the  river  to 
the  road  and  above  the  road  on  its  other 
side,  showed  the  liveliest  colours  they  could 
display  against  the  soft  whiteness  of  the  air, 
which  was  seen  to  kiss  them.  The  towering 
hillside  was  just  visible  above,  magnified 
somewhat  perhaps, — an  awful  steep,  its  pines 
rooted  in  the  rock,  their  branches,  rich  and 
green,  draped  in  the  soft  lace  of  mist  that 
pressed  upon  them  above  and  below. 

The  railway  ran  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  river ;  upon  each  side  there  was  just 
room  for  one  road.  She  remembered  now 
that  last  night  was  the  first  night  she  had 
slept  so  soundly  that  she  had  not  heard  the 
echoing  rush  of  the  train  between  these 
walls  of  rock.  To-night  she  expected  to 
be  travelling  with  it.  Her  heart  gave  a 
bound  at  the  thought,  and  then  again  she 
felt  sorry ;  for  even  in  this  place  of  miser- 
able adventure,  she  would  be  leaving  some- 
thing behind  which  she  regretted.  What 
was  it  ?  Something  of  her  own  soul,  per- 
haps, which  she  had  read  into  the  glittering 
mountain-peaks  ;  but  she  thought  that  that 
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which  she  was  loth  to  leave  was  in  them  by 
their  own  virtue,  not  by  hers.  And  then 
there  was  something  which  she  regretted 
more  than  their  transcendent  beauty.  It 
was  the  dwarf  she  thought  of  with  this  linger- 
ing wistfulness.  Something  which  she  her- 
self had  evoked  out  of  this  wretched  life 
made  her  feel  that  he  was  worthy  of  greater 
regard  than  she  could  bestow  upon  him. 
Yet  she  felt  gratitude. 

She  was  walking  in  front,  as  upon  the 
night  before ;  the  dwarf  walked  behind,  lead- 
ing both  ponies.  Her  horsemanship  was 
not  equal  to  riding  upon  such  a  road  without 
the  compulsion  of  necessity.  There  was  no 
barrier  to  the  downward  slope,  and  the  road 
was  in  many  places  broken  and  loosened  by 
the  last  heavy  fall  of  snow.  As  she  could 
not  ride,  the  dwarf  could  not.  He  made 
her  walk  some  way  in  advance ;  he  made 
her  walk  rapidly  for  fear  of  pursuit.  All  the 
way  she  knew  that  his  own  progress  was 
very  toilsome  to  him.  She  began  to  think 
what  she  could  do  to  recompense  his  good- 
ness.   She  had  a  generous  heart ;  a  gust 
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of  gratitude  now  outweighed  the  lust  of 
possession  ;  and,  in  the  impulse  of  the  fresh 
morning,  she  decided  to  give  her  diamond 
to  him.  The  only  other  thing  she  had  ta 
offer  was  money,  and  she  felt  that  there 
would  be  something  unkind  and  unpoetical 
in  offering  him  that. 

Yes,  she  would  give  him  her  diamond 
ring  !  Her  bosom  swelled  with  the  thought 
of  her  own  generosity.  She  seemed  quite 
reconciled  to  herself  again,  thinking  that  she 
was  not  such  a  poor  specimen  after  all,  and, 
for  the  time,  the  burden  of  gratitude  to  him 
rolled  from  her  spirit  as  lightly  as  a  morning 
mist  before  the  wind. 

The  physical  mist  was  indeed  beginning 
to  lift  now ;  a  slight  air  began  to  blow  in 
their  faces  ;  the  curtains  of  vapour  above 
them  began  to  shift.  The  air  around  them 
lightened,  and  then  again  it  grew  denser,  as 
if  a  heavier  fold  of  mist  from  the  westward 
had  been  rolled  upon  them.  So  thick  it 
grew  for  a  few  minutes  that  the  dwarf  called 
to  her  to  stop. 

She  leaned  her  back  against  the  upright 
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rock.  Just  above  her,  in  a  niche,  sere  grasses 
and  ferns  stretched  themselves  out  from  a 
tuft  of  moss,  like  a  canopy  of  feathers.  The 
morning  had  been  so  mild  that,  finding  the 
veil  upon  her  head  irksome,  she  let  it  drop 
upon  her  neck ;  it  lay  huddled  up  on  her 
shoulders  like  a  peasant  woman's  shawl. 
Her  petticoat  was  short ;  her  little  feet  were 
encased  in  heavy  child's  boots,  bestowed 
upon  her  by  the  good  woman  who  had  shel- 
tered her  the  night  before.  She  was  so  full 
of  her  interesting  determination  to  give  the 
ring  to  the  dwarf  that  she  was  not  thinking 
at  all  about  herself  or  about  her  own  appear- 
ance ;  but  he  saw  it  all — saw  the  soft  full 
curves  of  her  throat  and  dimpled  face,  rising 
white  above  the  azure  fold,  and  the  smoke- 
like cap  of  curly  hair.  He  came  up  and 
stood  within  a  few  feet  of  her,  holding  the 
ponies. 

"  I'm  sure  you  must  be  exceedingly  tired 
holding  those  creatures.  Do  you  think  it 
will  soon  be  safe  for  us  to  ride  ? " 

"  Not  thafe  for  Beauty  to  wide  till  we  get 
out  of  the  cutting."    He  stood  meditatively 
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looking  down  at  the  river,  as  if  interested 
in  its  boiling. 

For  a  moment  she  marvelled  to  observe 
how  perfectly  at  ease  she  was  with  him. 
She  had  learned  to  trust  the  new  man  within 
him  as  completely  as  she  would  have  trusted 
some  old  household  servant ;  yet  even  now 
she  reflected  how  at  first  the  native  vulgarity 
of  this  man  had  made  him  appear  an  even 
more  revolting  and  dangerous  enemy  than 
Hamilton.  The  powerful  impulse  which  had 
lifted  him  out  of  wickedness  had,  as  it 
seemed,  raised  him  into  absolute  refinement. 
It  made  her  almost  mentally  dizzy  to  know 
that  the  cause  was  the  charm  of  her  own 
supposed  saintliness.  She  dared  not  dwell 
upon  this,  but  took  refuge  in  the  pleasure  of 
her  real  generosity.  Full  of  her  project  con- 
cerning the  ring,  she  thought  she  would 
pave  the  way  towards  it. 

"  I  am  so  very  grateful  for  all  you  have 
done,  I  wish  I  could  do  something  for  you 
in  return." 

His  answer  embodied  a  very  old-fashioned 
notion  of  chivalry. 
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"  Beauty  cloth  not  need  to  do  anything. 
Beauty  thmilth— that  ith  enough." 

She  tossed  her  head  impatiently.  She 
was  going  to  explain,  in  piquant  language, 
that  that  idea  was  obsolete,  that  it  degraded 
woman.  She  did  not,  however,  make  the 
explanation.  She  looked  at  his  face,  at  the 
sad  strong  lines  of  his  thin  features,  at  his 
meditative  glance  upon  the  water.  She 
realized  that  she  was  not  going  to  be  with 
him  long  enough  to  educate  him  into  new 
opinions,  and  that  she  need  not  distress  him 
by  disagreeing  now.  Then,  too,  there  was 
the  constraining  power  of  the  habit  which 
she  had  fallen  into  of  appearing  more  reti- 
cent, more  dignified,  than  by  nature  and 
training  she  really  was. 

"  You  see,"  she  began,  "  I  am  afraid  I 
have  got  you  into  a  quarrel  with  all  your 
friends  " 

"In  a  vewy  little  while  Beauty  will  be  at 
the  thation ;  can  telegwaph  to  her  own 
fwiendth  ;  can  go  to  them." 

"  Yes,  but  "  she  began.    The  thickness 

of  the  mist  suddenly  shifted ;  the  air  was 
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almost  clear  around  them  ;  they  saw  volumes 
of  cloud  passing  above,  like  a  canopy,  through 
the  canyon.  "  How  splendid!"  she  cried 
involuntarily.  For  the  torrent  of  the  white 
foaming  water  was  revealed  beneath  ;  and 
the  rocks  of  the  opposite  sides,  with  all  the 
ferns  and  roots  and  shrubs,  sered  into  yellows 
or  dull  pinks,  or  living  and  green,  were 
bright  in  colour  by  reason  of  the  moisture  ; 
and,  above,  there  was  a  golden  glow  in  the 
low  rolling  cloud,  as  if  indeed  they  two  stood 
in  the  very  gates  of  the  sunrise  itself  within 
those  tinted  clouds  that  commonly  lie  at 
immeasurable  distance. 

"  It  will  be  ath  well  if  Beauty  will  move 
on,"  said  the  dwarf. 

She  knew  now  that  she  could  not  talk  to 
him  about  his  own  sorrows  or  heroism,  that 
he  would  not  meet  her  on  any  equal  grounds 
of  experience  or  outlook ;  but  in  the  pleasur- 
able impulse  of  her  own  good  nature,  she 
was  incapable  of  pursuing  her  road  silently. 

"  You  must  be  so  awfully  tired,  leading 
both  those  ponies.  Let  me  try  to  lead  one  ; 
I'm  sure  I  could." 
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The  dwarf  smiled  the  first  smile  she  had 
seen  upon  his  face,  and  it  reminded  her  of 
that  concealed  sunbeam  within  the  cloud,  so 
tender  it  was  towards  her,  so  selfless  and  so 
enfolded  in  the  man's  large  gravity  which 
she  did  not  see  through  or  comprehend. 

All  he  said  was,  "  Beauty  could  not  lead 
a  pony ;  pony  would  danthe,  and  Beauty 
would  fall  over  the  wockth.  Will  Beauty 
go  on  ath  fatht  ath  conwenient  ?  " 

She  began  to  go  on  then.  She  walked 
backwards  a  few  paces  :  her  good  nature 
towards  him  was  quite  overflowing. 

"  I  wish  I  could  help  you,"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Beauty  mutht  go  on,"  said  the  dwarf, 
"  but  perhapth  Beauty  will  be  kind  enough 
to  thing." 

As  the  last  word,  timid  and  hesitating, 
caught  her  ear,  she  knew  it  was  spoken 
with  eagerness.  She  did  not  hesitate  to 
try  her  voice  again.  In  the  elation  of  her 
kindliness,  she  thought  only  of  what  she 
could  sing  well,  wishing  to  give  him  the 
utmost  pleasure.  She  remembered  an  old 
Norwegian  song,  which  a  friend  had  roughly 
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translated  for  her,  and  which,  perhaps  because 
its  words  had  fallen  in  with  an  episode  in 
her  own  life,  she  knew  well.  As  she  went, 
she  sang  it  to  its  own  native  music.  Some 
loud,  monotonous  sound  often  gives  addi- 
tional strength  to  the  human  voice,  as  it  also 
appears  to  do  to  voices  of  birds.  This  time 
her  voice  answered  to  her  will ;  long  hours 
in  the  mild  air  had  wrought  healing,  as 
nothing  else  would  have  done.  Over  the 
roaring  of  the  river  her  clear  young  voice 
rang  out — 

"  It  matters  nothing  to  you  and  me, 
Oh,  friend,  my  lover  across  the  sea, 
Whether  we  marry, 
Or  whether  we  carry 
Our  love  unspoken 
By  sign  or  token 
Into  the  distance  heavenly. 

"  It  matters  much,  my  friend,  that  we  love 
With  strength  that  will  lift  us  far  above 
The  selfish  measure 
Of  pain  and  pleasure, 
The  transient  sorrow 
Of  tears  to-morrow ; 
It  matters  much  that  we  love. 

"It  matters  much  that  we  live,  my  friend, 
Life  that  love  shapes  to  noblest  end. 
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For  love  is  given 

A  boon  from  heaven, 

A  burning  passion, 

The  heart  to  fashion 

For  nobler  uses  to  foe  and  friend. 

"  It  matters  much  that  we  hope,  dear  heart; 
Thinkest  thou  love  hath  joined  to  part  ? 
Love's  tie  is  longer 
Than  earth's,  and  stronger. 
Here  or  hereafter 
We  meet  with  laughter. 
Hope  on  for  ever,  hope  on,  dear  heart." 

She  had  quite  lost  herself  in  the  song  ; 
she  had  thought  before  that  she  could  sing 
it  well,  but  here,  in  this  misty  morning  among 
the  mountains,  with  the  suffering  of  the  last 
days  behind  her,  a  new  strength  of  meaning 
seemed  to  come  back  to  her  through  the 
words,  and  she  threw  it  into  the  music  of 
her  voice.  She  was  walking  on,  bareheaded, 
against  the  rising  breeze,  not  thinking  clearly 
of  anything  at  all,  but,  carried  away  by  the 
music  and  the  romance  of  her  deliverance, 
her  mind  was  full  of  happy,  half  solemn 
thoughts  and  feelings,  that  for  the  time 
underwent  no  process,  but  lay  still,  illumin- 
ing human  life  for  her. 
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A  sound  of  one  of  the  ponies  dancing 
and  shaking  his  bridle  recalled  her.  "  Mercy 
me ! "  she  thought  to  herself,  "  I  almost 
forgot  I  was  singing  to  him."  She  was 
conscious  that  she  had  put  much  expression 
into  her  voice.  ' *  Mercy  me!"  she  said 
again,  "  what  if  he  fancies  I  had  the  slightest 
thought  of  him  as  I  sang  ?  " 

It  was  a  moment  before  she  had  courage 
to  look  around.  When  she  did,  she  per- 
ceived no  such  thought  had  entered  Hand- 
some's  mind,  yet  she  was  elated  to  see  that 
her  song  had  stirred  him.  There  was  a 
glow  upon  his  face,  a  return  of  that  exultant 
light  which  she  had  seen  the  evening  before, 
which  did  not  take  the  place  of  trouble,  but 
shone  through  it,  as  if,  although  he  knew 
that  the  joys  of  life  were  never  for  him,  yet 
he  had  begun  to  realize  that  there  was  an 
inner  perfection  in  which  he  could  participate 
with  the  noblest. 

She  turned  again,  and  went  on  without 
speaking,  elated,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
subdued. 

And  now  the  mist,  which  was  being  rolled 
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gently  eastward,  was  wholly  gone  from  their 
path.  Coming  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
canyon,  they  could  look  down  a  valley  which, 
from  this  point,  spread  out  like  a  fan  on 
either  side,  and  sloped  to  wind-swept  distance 
in  which  grey  peaks  again  arose.  Imme- 
diately in  front  of  them  their  road,  joining 
with  another,  crossed  a  bridge,  and  led  on 
for  a  mile  or  so  to  a  village  of  wooden 
houses  which  was  clear  in  sight.  The  river, 
freed  from  its  rock  walls,  ran  joyously  down 
the  valley,  widening  and  calming  as  it  went. 
Behind  them  were  green  wooded  mountains, 
rising  from  either  side  of  the  canyon  ;  behind 
and  above  that  again,  the  great  white  mist 
which  was  rolling  eastward,  with  the  sunshine 
entangled  somewhere  in  its  folds. 

They  were  to  mount  their  ponies  here 
to  ride  through  the  village,  and  the  girl 
bethought  her  that,  when  they  reached  the 
village,  it  might  not  be  easy  again  to  have 
a  quiet  word  with  the  dwarf.  He  was 
known  in  the  village ;  he  had  his  own 
reputation  to  preserve  perhaps,  and  she  had 
hers.    While  he  was  arranging  her  saddle, 
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she  put  her  hand  into  her  breast,  and 
brought  out  the  diamond. 

He  raised  his  head  from  tightening  the 
girth  of  her  saddle.  As  she  stood  holding 
the  bridle,  she  was  wrapping  her  blue 
drapery  the  tighter  around  her,  to  prepare 
for  the  ride.  Then  she  held  the  ring  out 
to  him,  and  smiled. 

"  I  would  like  you  to  take  this,"  she  said, 
"  and  use  it  as  you  like ;  you  have  been 
very  good  to  me." 

As  she  spoke  a  sunbeam  came  from  the 
mist,  shifting  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
zenith ;  the  sunbeam  fell  upon  the  little 
curly  rings  of  her  hair,  and  upon  the 
diamond. 

The  dwarfs  face  had  been  red  with  the 
exertion  of  tightening  the  strap ;  now  it 
went  white.  She  saw  his  eye  caught  by  the 
flash  of  the  stone  ;  she  saw  that  he  estimated 
its  worth  ;  she  saw,  too,  that  for  a  moment 
he  desired  it  with  a  wholly  different  sort  of 
desire  from  that  which  the  lofty  sentiments 
she  had  expressed  had  evoked ;  indeed,  she 
perceived  anew  what  the  degradation  of  the 

21 
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man's  life  had  been,  because  the  value  of  the 
diamond  for  a  moment  evidently  transported 
him  out  of  all  the  region  of  good  endeavour 
and  beautiful  thought. 

Then  the  dwarf  lifted  his  eyes  from  the 
stone  to  her  face.  She  had  once  seen  a 
look  like  that — just  once.  It  was  in  an  old 
church  in  France,  where  she  had  happened 
to  observe  a  dying  man  kneeling  before  a 
shrine.  It  was  a  look  that  meant  that  the 
eyes  sought  some  vision  by  which  the  soul 
that  was  in  them  might  be  steadied  and  fixed 
in  the  faith  it  needed  for  salvation. 

"  Beauty  mutht  put  away  her  wing." 

It  was  the  familiar  half-childlike  phrasing 
that  brought  her  back  from  a  moment  in 
which  it  seemed  to  her  that  her  soul  within 
her  had  fainted,  for  although  she  had  not 
moved,  though  she  felt  that  the  smile  on  her 
lips  had  hardly  changed,  she  had  undergone 
a  spiritual  shock,  and  acquired  some  spiritual 
knowledge  which  she  did  not  entirely  com- 
prehend till  long  afterwards. 

"  No,  but  I  give  it  to  you,"  she  said.  "  It 
is  not  wrong  for  you  to  take  it." 
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"  Beauty  mutht  put  away  the  wing.  Beauty 
mutht  get  up  on  the  pony." 

There  was  a  note  almost  harsh  in  his 
command,  which  she  well  knew  was  the 
nervous  betrayal  of  the  pain  that  any  effort 
of  further  persuasion  would  give  him. 

She  put  away  the  ring,  and  mounted.  She 
rode  on  over  the  bridge,  and  he  after  her. 
The  sunshine  came  out  more  and  more 
brightly  upon  the  hills  and  upon  the  valley. 
It  was  a  mild  sweet  morning,  the  last  of  the 
old  year. 

The  girl  rode  terribly  depressed ;  she  felt 
miserably  ashamed.  The  power  this  man's 
ideal  of  her  had  over  him  transcended  her 
vainest  wish,  and  she  saw  herself  to  be  base. 
She  remembered  the  lie  she  had  acted,  even 
since  he  had  befriended  her.  The  thought 
that,  if  she  had  chosen,  she  might  have  been 
the  noble  woman  that  he  supposed  her  to 
be  was  intolerable. 

She  had  not  attained  the  moral  height 
that  sees  joy  in  humility  ;  she  hated  it.  The 
air  was  so  sweet  and  fresh,  the  pleasure  of 
getting  back  safely  to  some  of  the  customary 
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environments  of  life  so  great,  that  she  re- 
belled against  her  misery  of  self-loathing. 

It  was  because  the  impression  was  deep 
that  the  tide  of  reaction  set  in  full  and 
strong.  That  which  makes  a  mark  on  the 
soul  too  deep  ever  to  be  effaced,  is  the  very 
force  from  which  nature  reacts, — not  because 
that  nature  is  morbid,  but  because  it  is 
human  and  healthy.  We  seldom  under- 
stand that  the  reason  of  this  law  is  that 
heaven  would  have  us  conserve  the  energy 
of  our  penitence  for  nobler  deeds ;  we  have 
not  faith  to  believe  that  this  natural  reaction 
makes  for  righteousness ;  and  so,  because  of 
our  lack  of  faith  in  God's  way,  we  think 
ourselves  wicked  not  to  dwell  with  sorrow, 
and,  losing  self-respect,  go  on  to  be  more 
wicked,  refusing  to  dwell  with  righteousness. 

That  was  precisely  what  the  girl  did :  she 
felt  that  she  would  have  done  well  to  mope 
over  her  own  unworthiness ;  and  because 
she  could  not  and  would  not  mope,  her  mind 
for  the  time  being  gave  a  spring,  like  a  bird 
from  a  cage,  away,  not  only  from  distress, 
but  also  from  all  thought  of  high  endeavour. 
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Long  habits  of  carelessness  asserted  them- 
selves. In  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she 
knew  that  she  must  return  sometime  to  the 
serious  longing  that  had  been  burnt  into  it, 
but  for  that  hour  she  was  the  creature  of 
past  habits. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

OME  little  birds  with  grey  plumage 
were  chirping  by  the  roadside  as  if 
they  thought  the  time  for  the  making  of 
nests  was  not  far  off.  On  all  sides  there 
was  the  lightsome  rush  of  snow-rivulets 
dancing  through  sloping  pastures  to  the 
river.  On  mist-bedewed  verdure,  on  streams 
and  river,  the  sunlight  sparkled. 

Mary's  heart  beat  high  with  the  access 
of  life.  Just  as  one  recovering  from  the 
pain  of  fever  feels  that  the  mere  joy  of  living 
is  enough  delight,  so  she,  after  the  brief 
storm  of  danger  through  which  she  had 
laboured,  felt  that  to  take  up  again  the 
thread  of  ordinary  life  would  be  a  new  and 
delicious  excitement.  She  began  to  invent 
the  telegrams  that  she  would  send  at  once 
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to  her  friends.  Engrossed  in  their  sensational 
wording,  she  smiled  frequently  to  herself. 

She  did  not  intend  to  forget  the  dwarf. 
She  threw  him  a  kindly  sedate  remark  now 
and  then,  but  she  refused  to  allow  her 
thoughts  to  linger  upon  him,  because  that 
provoked  depression.  It  would  be  time 
enough  when  she  came  to  bid  him  good- 
bye to  think  of  appropriate  words  in  which 
to  converse  with  him  to  some  purpose.  She 
determined  to  find  out  his  true  name  and 
address,  and  afterwards,  through  her  friends, 
to  do  him  some  lasting  service. 

So  they  rode  on  upon  the  ungroomed 
ponies.  In  her  short  skirt  Mary  looked 
almost  like  a  child  who  had  climbed  upon 
the  saddle  for  the  sake  of  play.  The  mis- 
chievous pleasure  of  inventing  her  telegrams 
smoothed  from  her  round  face  all  those  lines 
that  told  of  age  and  experience.  Even  the 
dwarf  looked  happier  than  perhaps  since  his 
own  childhood  he  had  ever  looked.  The 
pain  and  exaltation  upon  his  face  were  for 
the  hour  blended  into  a  hopefulness  that  was 
almost  serenity.    His  short  misshapen  figure 
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gave  him  the  look  of  a  gnome  or  brownie 
in  attendance  upon  the  blithe  child-like 
creature  who  rode  at  his  side. 

As  they  neared  the  village,  upon  the  road 
which,  rough  as  it  was,  bore  some  semblance 
to  a  high-road,  they  saw  three  riders  coming 
towards  them.  In  a  minute  Mary  was 
straining  her  eyes  to  look  at  the  foremost 
rider.  It  was  her  cousin,  Charlie  Howard, 
who  had  been  so  sad  when  she  left  Van- 
couver, and  who  was  now,  no  doubt,  search- 
ing all  this  region  for  her.  In  any  mood 
she  would  probably  have  forgotten  all  else 
in  the  delight  of  the  recognition ;  but  just 
at  the  time  the  recognition  found  her,  she 
was  most  ready,  because  of  recent  reaction, 
to  throw  herself  into  the  present  without  a 
thought  of  aught  else. 

With  a  cry  of  delight  she  set  her  pony 
galloping  forward,  and,  as  she  rode,  recog- 
nized another  friend.  It  was  the  missionary 
who  had  been  with  her  in  the  train. 

"  I  am  here  !  "  she  cried.  "  I  am  here  ! 
How  lovely  of  you  to  come  and  look  for 
me !    Now  that's  what  I  call  chummy." 
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Her  cousin  was  a  town-bred  man,  with 
a  light  moustache,  and  he  looked  wonder- 
fully  waxen  and  fair  compared  with  the  men 
of  the  wilds ;  but  he  was  a  sturdy  fellow  for 
all  that,  and  honest.  The  grey-haired  mis- 
sionary had  a  stately  way  with  him,  yet  he 
looked  at  home  in  the  wilderness. 

"  There,  don't  look  at  me  as  if  you  were 
going  to  eat  me  up,"  she  said.  "  I'm  here, 
and  I'm  safe.  I  nearly  lost  my  life,  and  my 
money,  and  everything  else.  Oh,  Charlie, 
but  I  have  a  tale  to  tell  that  will  turn  your 
hair  grey  !  Never  mind  now,  though.  I'm 
safe  enough,  old  fellow." 

While  the  cousins  exchanged  their  words 
of  almost  hysterical  greeting,  the  dwarf  was 
quite  out  of  hearing,  and  when  he  clearly 
perceived  that  his  lady  had  met  with  friends 
he  was  in  no  haste  to  come  near  her. 

"  He's  really  a  most  worthy  little  soul," 
said  Mary  to  her  companions,  looking  back 
to  where  the  dwarf  was  coming.  "  Saved 
my  life," — she  nodded  emphatically.  "  Yes, 
he  did.  You'd  have  given  your  best  boots, 
Charlie,  to  have  saved  it  as  romantically 
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yourself.  He  used  to  be  an  awful  villain,  I 
believe ;  but  you'll  have  to  smile  upon  him 
now." 

The  man  who  was  riding  with  them  as 
a  guide  now  came  near,  and  said  a  few 
words  to  Howard  and  the  missionary,  in  an 
undertone.  He  was  confirming  the  state- 
ment that  the  dwarf  was  a  villain ;  he  kept 
his  eye  apprehensively  on  him  as  he  spoke. 

"  He's  a  perfect  saint  now,"  put  in  the 
girl  eagerly ;  "  if  he  was  a  villain,  he's 
reformed.  Pat  him  on  the  back  ;  he's  done 
me  a  good  turn,  anyway." 

She  knew  perfectly  well,  even  while  she 
spoke,  that  her  words  did  not  in  any  way 
represent  her  real  feeling  towards  the  dwarf ; 
they  did  not  even  represent  the  account  she 
intended  to  give  her  cousin  later,  but  they 
seemed  to  her  to  serve  for  so  hasty  and 
excited  a  meeting. 

When  the  dwarf  came  up,  Howard's 
words  to  him  were  civil  enough  ;  they  had 
in  them  that  tone  of  superiority  which  is 
the  product  of  civilization,  but  this  was  not 
painfully  obvious.     The  missionary  would 
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have  ridden  beside  him,  but  the  girl,  over- 
flowing with  excited  pleasure,  kept  both  her 
friends  at  her  side  talking  incessantly.  The 
dwarf  could  have  ridden  beside  them,  but 
he  did  not ;  he  fell  behind.  The  man  from 
the  village  had  ridden  hastily  back,  to  tell 
his  news.  As  for  Mary,  excitement  had 
brought  on  the  most  boisterous  mood  to 
which  in  former  days  she  had  been  prone. 

"  And  so  you  came  to  look  after  me ! " 
she  cried.  "  How  long  have  you  been  on 
the  search  ?  I  thought  I  was  going  to  be 
left  to  the  wolves  and  the  bears,  for  all  my 
friends  cared." 

The  missionary  told  her  that  her  travelling 
companion  was  in  the  village ;  she  had  come 
to  every  station  with  them  to  make  in- 
quiries and  to  await  the  result  of  their 
expeditions. 

"  The  old  brick !  I  would  not  have 
believed  it  of  her.  Well,  that  is  one  to  her. 
And  it's  quite  too  awfully  good  of  you,  too," 
— this  to  the  missionary.  "  Did  you  think 
this  stray  sheep  wanted  shepherding  ?  How 
sweet  of  you !    Here's  Charlie  now — it  was 
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nothing  more  than  his  duty.  You  needn't 
both  look  so  serious,  and  ask  such  a  lot  of 
questions.  Did  I  fall  far  ?  No,  I  didn't 
fall  far ;  I  fell  about  five  feet,  into  a  snow- 
drift. Did  I  think  I  was  getting  out  at  a 
station  ?  No,  I  didn't ;  I  was  walking  in 
my  sleep.  Did  the  wolves  and  bears  eat 
me  ?  No,  they  didn't ;  I  never  met  one  : 
but  I  fell  in  with  as  nasty  a  lot  of  men,  it 
seems,  as  there  are  in  the  country.  But  they 
weren't  so  bad,  after  all.  That  encourages 
me  to  hope  that  even  in  the  infernal  regions 
there  might  be  some  very  good  company. 
For  I  was  scared  out  of  my  seven  senses,  and 
bound  to  get  off  if  I  could ;  but  then,  you 
see,  in  the  infernal  regions,  one  would  know 
one  couldn't  get  off,  and  one  would  have  no 
character  to  maintain,  so  to  speak."  She 
was  a  good  deal  elated  to  think  that  a  man 
of  weight,  such  as  the  missionary  evidently 
was,  had  come  so  far  for  her.  She  was 
touched,  too,  and  grateful ;  but  the  mere  fact 
that  he  was  religious  made  her  flippancy 
more  broad,  because,  to  her  falsely  educated 
taste,  it  seemed  the  more  humorous.    "  And 
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they  brought  a  priest,  or  a  fellow  who 
pretended  to  be  a  priest,  to  marry  me.  You 
needn't  swear  under  your  breath  like  that, 
Charlie ;  it's  profane.  Now,  I  assure  you, 
I  haven't  used  a  bit  of  bad  language  since 
I  saw  you  last  You  see,  they  had  some 
civilized  notions  and  primitive  ideas  about 
them,  after  all ;  so  they  brought  the  priest 
to  impose  on  me.  Oh,  I  wish  you  had  seen 
him.  He  was  a  beauty !  I've  never  been 
quite  sure  whether  he  wasn't  a  stuffed  priest, 
with  a  machine  inside  wound  up  to  do  the 
talking.  Don't  swear,  old  fellow  ;  it  doesn't 
do  any  good ;  if  you'd  been  there  at  the 
time,  I'd  have  let  you  round  on  them  as 
much  as  ever  you  liked.  Why,  Charlie, 
you're  looking  quite  white  in  the  face  !  Take 
a  sniff  of  your  smelling-salts,  if  you  have 
any.  I  leave  that  ladylike  habit  to  my 
grandmothers.  But  I  tell  you  this- — it  was 
a  farce !  I  told  you  I  hadn't  been  indulging 
in  any  profane  language,  but  I'm  not  at  all 
sure  that  I  didn't!  You  know  I  talked  tall 
to  them ;  I  talked  pi'.  You  should  have 
just   heard   me  talking   pi' " — this  to  the 
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missionary.  "  They  were  just  at  that  stage 
when  piety  was  the  only  thing  they  respected 
in  a  woman,  and  I  put  it  on  thick." 

She  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
dwarf,  riding  behind,  was  altogether  out  of 
hearing;  but,  truth  to  say,  she  forgot  to 
make  sure. 

Both  her  companions  were  startled  by 
what  she  had  revealed.  Their  pain  on  her 
account  was  evident.  Just  as  one  talks 
hastily,  sometimes,  to  avoid  tears,  so  she 
was  talking  now  to  avoid  any  expression  of 
sentiments  too  obviously  called  for  to  need 
expression. 

They  were  passing  between  the  houses, 
which  stood  straggling  not  far  from  the 
road.  They  were  built  of  boards,  some  of 
them  painted. 

"  Do  they  call  this  an  hotel  ?  "  she  cried. 
"  Do  look !  Why,  it's  the  merest  pub'. 
What  fun  !  I  never  stayed  at  a  pub'  before. 
What  is  the  sort  of  thing  you  ask  for  ? 
Rum — isn't  that  the  national  drink  ?" 

There  was  a  wooden  platform  or  gallery 
extending  in  front  of  the  square,  ugly  hotel. 
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No  one  happened  to  be  on  it.  Quite  a 
large  group  of  men  and  women  stood  around 
the  guide,  who  was  telling  that  the  lady  was 
found.  They  were  near  a  stable,  about 
twenty  yards  away.  They  all  stared  at  her 
now. 

The  sense  of  this  body  of  spectators, 
chiming  in  with  her  excitement,  made  her 
foolishly  dramatic.  Her  cousin  lifted  her 
from  the  pony,  and  set  her  upon  the 
verandah.  She  felt  that  his  strong  arms 
trembled  as  he  did  so.  Beside  the  reckless- 
ness of  her  high  spirits,  it  was  also  a  true 
womanly  sentiment  which  made  her  wish 
to  check  that  tremor  in  him.  She  was 
very  warm,  and  she  began  to  fan  herself 
with  one  end  of  her  long  veil. 

"  Now,  what  I  want  is  a  good  stiff  brandy- 
and-soda,"  she  announced,  "and  then  half 
a  dozen  cigarettes.  I  think  I  could  almost 
smoke  a  pipe  with  you.  After  that,  we  can 
settle  down  into  ordinary  humdrum  life 
again.  Bless  you,  Charlie,  what  are  you 
looking  at  ?  " 

The  missionary  had  gone  into  the  house 
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to  find  her  friend.  Mary,  following  the 
direction  of  her  cousin's  fascinated  gaze,  saw- 
that  the  dwarf,  having  dismounted  to  take 
her  pony,  was  standing  at  the  edge  of  the 
verandah,  looking  up  at  her.  His  broad 
shoulders  and  sinewy  frame  were  fixed  in  an 
attitude  of  trouble,  almost  as  if  turned  to 
stone.  His  head,  always  so  nervously  posed, 
was  thrown  back,  his  thin  face  upturned  to 
hers.  The  first  look  of  the  mournful  eyes, 
the  first  expression  of  that  weary  troubled 
face  was  sorrow — pure  sorrow,  the  pang  of 
an  exceeding  great  disappointment ;  and 
then,  as  they  looked,  the  soul  that  could  feel 
sorrow  died  out  of  the  face,  as  certainly  as 
if  the  man  himself  had  died  before  them.  A 
minute  more,  and  he  was  the  low  cynical 
fellow  that  he  had  been  when  she  first  knew 
him — and  worse  than  that,  for  there  was  a 
scowl  upon  his  face  which  meant — she  feared 
to  think  what  it  meant. 

"  I  think  that  fellow  is  a  sort  of  a  devil," 
said  her  cousin,  when  the  dwarf  had  taken 
her  pony  and  was  gone. 

The  girl  did  not  answer  him ;  she  had  no 
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further  word  at  that  time  for  him  or  for 
herself,  no  further  gesture  for  the  interested 
spectators.  With  her  head  bowed,  as  if  with 
utter  fatigue,  she  went  into  the  house ;  and 
when  she  found  her  friend,  she  said — ■ 

"  Let  me  lie  upon  a  bed  somewhere  ;  let 
me  rest." 

So  they  left  her  alone,  as  they  thought,  to 
sleep ;  but  she  lay  crouching,  shivering  with 
a  new  distress,  thinking  of  the  dwarf's  face 
and  all  that  from  first  to  last  she  had  read 
in  it. 


22 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

jlrillS  the  day  wore  on,  Mary  came  out  from 
liSSI  her  room.  She  did  not  betray  her 
trouble  of  heart.  She  was  not  sufficiently 
familiar  with  trouble  to  find  natural  expres- 
sion for  it.  She  asked  for  the  dwarf,  but  no 
one  could  find  him. 

Her  cousin  was  joyful  in  her  safety  ;  even 
her  friend  was  voluble.  The  missionary- 
was  preaching  in  a  church  near  by.  Evening 
came ;  they  dined  and  retired,  but  Mary  did 
not  rest. 

At  eleven  o'clock  she  returned  to  the  door 
of  the  small  sitting-room,  and  looked  in.  It 
was  a  bare  room,  furnished  in  horse-hair, 
and  perfumed  with  the  ghost  of  many  a 
cheaply-filled  pipe.  There  was  only  one 
person  in  it.    Charlie  Howard  was  sitting 
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on  a  sofa,  sitting  apparently  doing  nothing. 
His  faced  looked  haggard,  almost  aghast  ; 
and  when  he  saw  her  at  the  door  his  ex- 
pression did  not  relax,  but  he  rose  as  if  she 
must  be  in  need  of  his  help. 

"  Don't  get  up,"  she  said.  "  I  thought  I 
had  heard  you  come  in." 

She  shut  the  door,  and  sat  down  on  one  of 
the  horse-hair  chairs,  as  if  his  having  come 
in  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  her  action. 

"  I  thought  you  were  in  bed,"  he  said, 
with  a  touch  of  irritation.  "  What's  the  good 
of  our  staying  here  a  night  if  you  don't 
rest?" 

"What  are  you  looking  so  cut-up  for?" 
she  asked.  '  'You  were  as  jolly  as  possible 
at  dinner.  That  was  why  I  came  down.  I 
thought  you  would  cheer  me  up.  Charlie, 
I'm  frightfully  in  the  blues  ;  but  I  thought 
you  were  jolly." 

"  You  are  tired  ;  that's  all  that's  the  matter 
with  you.  You  know  no  more  what  sort  of 
people  you've  been  with  than  a  child,  and 
now  you'd  better  go  to  bed  and  sleep  off 
your  tiredness   like  a  child.    Go  to  bed, 
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Polly.  I'm  in  dead  earnest.  Your  friend's 
gone  to  bed,  and  you  ought  to  be  with  her." 

"  Bless  me  ! " — she  tried  to  put  on  an  air 
of  sprightliness — "  is  the  spirit  of  my  grand- 
father abroad  ? 

"Don't!"  He  spoke  irritably.  He  sat 
down  upon  the  small  hard  sofa,  and  dropped 
his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked  quite  gently. 

He  did  not  raise  his  face  for  a  minute, 
and  when  he  did  there  was  a  redness  about 
his  eyes,  a  look  of  constrained  feeling  in  the 
boyish  features,  which  told  her  that  he  had 
undergone  some  shock. 

She  got  up  and  stood  by  the  bare  centre 
table. 

"  Charlie,  you  must  tell  me ;  you  shall  tell 
me.  What's  come  over  you  since  dinner  ? 
You  frighten  me  ;  you  must  tell  me." 

"  It's  nothing."  He  spoke  with  the  irri- 
tation of  nervous  pain.  "  There's  nothing 
for  you  to  be  frightened  at,  I  tell  you." 

"  I  will  make  you  tell  me."  She  spoke 
with  intense  will. 

"  It's  only  that  when  I  was  out  I  saw" — 
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he  made  a  gesture  that  was  like  a  shudder 
of  disgust,  and  then — "that  brute,"  he  mut- 
tered between  his  teeth. 

"  Who  ?  "  she  asked  sharply. 

He  sat  looking  at  the  floor,  as  if  seeing 
something  with  his  mental  eye  which  he 
could  not  endure  to  see.  After  a  minute  he 
pulled  himself  together,  and  said,  with  an 
effort  at  pretended  indifference — 

"  I  only  meant  that  I  had  happened  to 
come  across  that  little  cur  who  brought  you 
in  this  morning." 

She  put  her  hand  up  to  her  eyes  as  if 
suddenly  remembering  the  pain  that  the  long 
weeping  of  the  morning  had  wrought  in  them. 
She  did  not  propose  to  weep  now ;  she  only 
pressed  her  fingers  upon  the  heavy  eyelids. 
The  young  man  did  not  see  the  gesture  ;  he 
was  not  looking  at  her. 

He  spoke  again  between  his  teeth.  "  Yes, 
I  have  seen  him.  I  never  knew  before  what 
a  satanic  beast  a  man  could  make  of  himself. 
Oh  " 

The  last  expletive  had  been  almost  a 
groan ;  now  he  nervously  hung  his  head,  as 
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if  bearing  some  part  of  the  shame  that  every 
wretch  brings  upon  his  race. 

After  a  minute  she  said,  "  Why  does  it 
hurt  you  so  ?  It  hurts  me — I  don't  know 
why,  but  it  nearly  kills  me  to  hear  what 
you're  saying.  I  suppose  you  mean  that 
he's  gone  on  the  spree  since  the  morning. 
They  call  him  Handsome — poor  Hand- 
some ! " 

The  weariness  in  her  voice,  the  depth  of 
its  pity,  startled  him  ;  he  sat  up  suddenly. 

"Poor!"  he  was  speaking  again  between 
his  teeth — "poor!  you've  not  the  slightest 
conception  what  he's  been  doing.  I  pray 
God  you  never  may  have ;  but  don't  call 
him  '  poor.' "  A  harsh  nervous  laugh  came 
now,  that  ended  in  the  sort  of  shudder  she 
had  seen  before.  "  Keep  your  pity  for  your- 
self. When  I  think — when  I  think  that  you 
have  been  in  his  clutches — in  the  clutches  of 
him  and  his  like  " 

He  turned  his  face  from  her.  She  saw 
that  he  was  very  nearly  moved  to  tears. 
She  knew  that  formerly  his  susceptibility  to 
emotion  had  amused  her,  but  now  it  was  not 
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the  tendency  to  laughter  which  she  felt  she 
had  to  restrain. 

"  Charlie,  if  you  show  such  a  tremendous 
lot  of  fresh  fatherly  feeling  for  me  I  shall  be 
quite  fascinated.  One  has  only  to  fall  by 
the  wayside  among  thieves  to  know  the 
value  of  fellow-feeling."  Her  voice  changed, 
there  was  a  dreary,  nervous  ring  in  it.  "  But 
if  you  only  knew  it,  it  is  not  on  me  that  you 
need  waste  your  pity — not  on  me ;  but  on 
the  man  that  you  are  calling  a  brute,  and  a 
cur,  and  a  beast."  Her  face  had  become 
white,  her  lips  trembled.  "  I  don't  know 
what  he's  been  doing  to-day — I  don't  want 
to ;  but  I  tell  you  this — if  I  were " — she 
stopped — "  something— I  don't  exactly  know 
what,  but  something  better  than  I  am,  that 
man  would  have  left  his  husks  and  his  swine 
behind  him  as  entirely  as  any  returned 
prodigal  ever  did.  You  may  not  believe 
what  I  say,  but  I  know  it  is  true,  because  I 
saw  it  with  my  eyes  ;  and  all  those  other 
men  that  I  was  with  are  just  like  him  in 
that — they  could  be  turned  into  any  sort  of 
beautiful  thing  that  one  chose,  if  there  were 
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women  to  do  it,  and  the  women  were 
angels." 

He  was  listening  to  her  now  with  con- 
siderable astonishment,  but  with  no  incre- 
dulity ;  there  was  nothing  of  that  in  his 
character. 

"  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  Charlie, — this  is 
what  worries  me, — I  don't  honestly  know 
what  I  have  done  that  is  wrong.  Now  don't 
preach  ! "  She  said  the  last  words  looking, 
not  at  the  emotional  face  of  the  young  man, 
but  at  the  missionary,  who  had  come  into 
the  room  listening  to  her  words  as  he  came. 
"  Don't  preach,"  she  said.  "  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  little  humdrum  rules  and  regulations 
that  men  make  for  women ;  and  I  should 
be  as  mean  and  shabby  if  I  conformed  to 
what  I  do  not  believe  in,  as  any  heretic  who 
recanted  just  to  escape  being  burned." 

The  missionary  had  not  seen  or  heard  of 
the  dwarf.    His  mind  was  serene. 

"  Certainly,"  said  he ;  "  certainly,  such 
rules  are  not  essential." 

Charlie  turned  upon  him  with  a  look  of 
scorn,  that  scorn  which  youth  in  its  high- 
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strung  moods  always  has  for  the  casual 
moods  of  even  heroes  or  saints.  Then  he 
said,  with  what  was  for  him  an  immense 
amount  of  courage — 

"  There  is  no  use  in  your  calling  rules  and 
regulations  humdrum,  Polly ;  if  you  only 
knew  it,  there  isn't  a  fellow  in  the  'world  who 
would  not  admire  you  a  great  deal  more  if 
you  gave  up  all  this  new-fangled  rot." 

The  missionary's  eyes  twinkled.  They 
were  grey  deep-set  eyes  ;  they  could  do  a 
good  deal  of  twinkling  under  the  grey  eye- 
brows that  was  not  obvious,  but  the  girl 
happened  to  catch  his  glance,  and  answered 
it  sadly. 

"  As  I  value  freedom  much  more  than 
that  sort  of  admiration,  the  dear  boy's  words 
are  not  to  the  point,"  she  said,  "  but  his 
sentiment  is  all  right.  What  he  means  to 
say  is,  that  if  something  in  me  were  different 
from  what  it  is,  one  human  being  who  was 
evolving  on  to  a  higher  plane  need  not  have 
fallen  back  into  the  beast." 

She  sat  down  and  put  her  elbows  upon 
the  table.    The  frock  that  her  friend  had 
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lent  her  was  too  large,  and  the  sleeves  fell 
back  from  her  white  wrists.  She  leaned  her 
chin  upon  her  hands,  and  looked  at  the 
missionary.  There  was  nothing  now  of 
that  vibrating  pathos  in  her  voice  which  had 
pierced  the  hearts  of  her  persecutors  when 
she  turned  at  bay,  because  she  had  no 
thought  now  of  the  effect  of  her  speech  upon 
her  hearers — the  hard  dull  tone  of  self- 
absorbed  trouble  was  hers. 

"  It  is  only  one  man,"  she  said,  "  one 
little  misshapen  man ;  but  he  was  my  friend, 
and  he's  lost.  I  never  knew  what  on  earth 
you  missionaries  meant,  when  you  talked 
about  a  soul  being  lost,  before.  Now  I 
know,  for  I've  seen  it.  It  does  not  mean 
any  rubbish  about  St.  Peter  and  the  keys, 
but  it  means  something  that,  when  youVe 
seen  it,  haunts  you  all  the  rest  of  your  life." 

For  a  moment  she  looked  at  the  stained 
garish  wall-paper  as  if  the  dreary  future  that 
stretched  before  her  were  as  hopeless  a 
sight. 

"  And  the  thing,  you  know,  that  makes 
my  present  frame  of  mind  so  tiresome  is 
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that  I  really  don't  know  exactly  what  to 
repent  of.  If  I  could  see  some  reformation 
to  accomplish  in  myself,  that  would  be 
almost  satisfying,  but  I  am  sure  my  way  of 
looking  at  things  has  always  been  the  most 
sensible.  And  as  for  humbugging  those 
men  by  talking  pi' — it  was  their  fault  for 
requiring  it." 

"  Naturally  you  are  satisfied  with  yourself," 
— he  spoke  in  a  consoling  voice — "  having  no 
standard  higher  than  your  own  opinion." 

"  I  can  have  a  high  standard  without  being 
pious,"  she  said  defiantly.  "  These  back- 
woodsmen are  simply  behind  the  times. 
They  were  brought  up  to  associate  what 
Charlie  calls  '  new-fangled  notions '  in  woman 
with  the  loss  of  goodness,  just  as  it  used  to 
be  supposed  that  sunlight  put  out  fire.  Had 
they  lived  in  the  last  ten  years  they  would 
have  learned  to  distinguish  between  fact  and 
superstition.  That  explains  most  of  it." 
Her  voice  lingered  diffidently  upon  the  word 
"  most." 

"It  doesn't  explain  it  all,"  said  Charlie, 
impatient  and  authoritative.    "I'm  not  given 
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to  religion  myself,  but  I  must  say  I  think  a 
woman  ought  to  be  religious." 

"  Even  your  sentiments  have  a  false  ring 
now,"  she  answered. 

"  Well,  I  mean — I  dare  say  men  would  be 
the  better  for  being  religious  too." 

"  You  think  that  you  would  be  the  better 
for  something  within  your  reach  that  you 
don't  try  to  get.  That,  at  least,  is  a  depth 
of  degradation  to  which  I  never  sank."  The 
steady  contempt  of  her  voice  entirely  con- 
fused him.  "  Charlie,  it  is  just  that  pure 
unadulterated  idiotic  rubbish  that  you're 
talking  that  is  enough  to  make  every  sensible 
woman  a  freethinker  in  religion,  and  custom, 
and  everything  else.  Now  tell  me  ! " — she 
turned  to  the  missionary — "tell  me  why, 
to  fetch  those  men,  I  was  forced  to  be 
pious." 

The  missionary  was  standing  with  his 
back  against  the  wall ;  he  looked  down  at 
her,  speaking  as  if  to  a  friend. 

"  Don't  you  see  that  if  you  invent  your 
own  ideal  it  must  vary  as  you  vary  with 
every  phase  of  thought  ?    Piety  involves  a 
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standard  of  beautiful  character  entirely  out- 
side yourself,  and  higher  up.  What  you  may 
be  without  this  perfect  standard,  those  men 
could  only  guess  at;  and  evil  minds  will 
always  guess  at  evil.    What  you  must  be, 
if  genuinely  religious,  all  have  some  dim 
notion  of.     It  is  this  holy  ideal  reflected 
in  good  women  that  men  worship  in  such 
sort  that  they  can  subdue  selfishness  in  its 
presence.    Without  it" — he  looked  down  at 
her  with  a  kindly  smile — "you  are  like  an 
eclipsed  moon,  lit  by  no  ray  of  higher  light. 
You  are  not  worthy  of  such  worship  as  this. 
The  sort  of  worship  men  can  give  you  is 
such  as  the  glutton  gives  to  his  food,  the 
miser  to  his  gold,  the  artist  to  his  thing  of 
beauty — for  which  he  will  barter  the  world, 
truly,  but  only  that  he  may  indulge  himself. 
You  are  nothing  more  than  an  object  of 
selfish  delight ;  and,  except  for  a  little  while, 
in  some  society  whose  laws  have  been  made 
in  deference  to  holy  women,  nothing  can 
save  you  from  becoming  the  victim  of  man's 
selfishness,  because  he  is  stronger  than  you." 
"  It  is  modern  progress,  not  Christianity, 
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that  has  raised  women,"  she  said.  No 
troubled  soul  ever  repeated  its  creed  more 
sincerely. 

H  e  smiled  shrewdly.  "  Does  progress  reign 
in  any  land  where  woman  has  not  derived 
her  strength  and  beauty  from  the  imitation 
of  the  Christian  ideal  ?  Has  there  been  any 
distinct  progress  in  any  nation  which  has  not 
exalted  woman  for  the  sake  of  the  Christ  and 
His  mother  ?  " 

"  It  is  only  since  we  began  to  shake  our-, 
selves  free  from  the  superstitions  of  religion 
that  we  have  begun  to  have  laws  that  are 
just  to  women."   She  spoke  eagerly.    "  And 
there  is  much  to  do  yet  to  make  them  just." 

"  There  is  much  to  do  yet  to  make  laws 
just  to  women,  because  the  germ  of  the 
ideal  higher  life  develops  very  slowly  in 
Christian  nations ;  we  are  only  by  degrees 
learning  that  the  holy  woman  has  her  place, 
not  only  in  the  Church  or  at  the  hearth, 
but  in  the  market-place,  in  the  court  of  law,  % 
in  the  chambers  of  government.  In  all 
these  places,  wherever  God's  voice  is  calling 
women   to    serve   their   fellow-creatures — 
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there,  if  they  serve  also  this  high  ideal,  men 
will  in  all  respects  become  their  unselfish 
allies." 

She  looked  at  him  with  kindliness,  but 
there  was  no  lifting  of  the  cloud  of  trouble 
from  her  face. 

"  Considering  that  you  are  a  missionary, 
and  can't  help  preaching,  you  speak  very 
fairly ;  but," — she  gave  a  gesture  of  restless 
pain.  "  These  ideals  have  been  created  by 
the  developing  moral  consciousness  of  the 
world,  not  sent  down  from  heaven,  and  we 
are  now  ready  for  a  much  higher  ideal  than 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  We  want  to 
get  rid  of  the  superstitions  that  grew  up 
then." 

"  I  think,  fair  lady  " — he  spoke  quaintly — 
"that  what  you  call  the  moral  conscious- 
ness of  the  race  is  the  outcome  of  man's 
dealing  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  indeed 
that  very  kingdom  of  Heaven  which  is 
within  us  ;  but  if,  as  you  think,  the  religious 
consciousness  is  nothing  more  than  moral 
development  plus  superstitions  that  drop  off 
as  the  race  grows  older,  still  my  argument 
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does  not  alter.  You  believe  that  the  ideal 
given  us  in  the  Gospels  was  the  highest 
outcome  of  the  moral  consciousness  of  man- 
kind in  its  then  development :  I  say  that 
— if  only  to  subdue  the  selfishness  in  men — 
there  is  need  that  women  should  still  con- 
form to  this  same  ideal, — higher  and  holier 
if  you  will  by  nineteen  hundred  years,  because 
as  we  rise  in  the  moral  scale  our  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ideal  must  rise.  If  you  take  from 
it  the  Divine  inspiration  that  you  call  the 
supernatural,  you  only  take  from  yourself 
any  Divine  help  in  attaining  to  it.  You 
cannot  by  removing  the  supernatural  element 
lower  the  ideal.  The  ideal  which  the  moral 
consciousness  of  the  race  has  once  deve- 
loped must  grow :  it  may  be  seen  first  on 
one  side  and  then  upon  another,  but  at 
heart  it  cannot  change ;  if  it  did  there  would 
be  no  law  of  progress,  evolution  would  be 
impossible." 

She  rose  with  an  incredulous  laugh,  and, 
having  risen,  she  felt  no  relief  from  the  move- 
ment and  hoped  for  none  by  leaving  the  room. 
There  were  rude  noises  to  be  heard  outside 
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the  house — noises  of  drunkards  passing  by. 
She  went  to  the  window,  peeping  from  the 
blind  in  mere  idleness ;  then,  sickened  at  the 
thought  of  whom  she  might  see,  she  turned 
in  a  moment,  and,  out  of  mere  irritation,  took 
up  St.  Paul  upon  the  theme  of  women,  and 
hurled  it  at  her  companions. 

"  Whose  writing  has  done  more  to  retard 
the  cause  of  women  ?  "  she  asked  fiercely. 

"It  is  not  St.  Paul's  fault  if  many  of  his 
followers  have  misapplied  teaching  fitting  to 
one  short  age." 

"  Do  you  admit" — she  was  surprised  into 
an  almost  joyful  laugh — "  do  you  admit  that 
the  greater  number  of  Christians  are  fools  ?  " 

"  Say  rather,  silly  sheep,  obstinately  stray- 
ing after  any  leaders  who,  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  constant  thought  and  new  decisions 
for  each  fresh  phase  of  circumstance,  teach 
that  piety  consists  in  some  old  rule  of  life, 
rather  than  in  that  attitude  of  the  soul  which 
ever  seeks  fresh  wisdom  from  above." 

She  felt  very  restless.  In  the  sounds 
without  she  fancied  she  heard  some  hideous 
scene  connected  with  the  debauch  of  the 

23 
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dwarf.  She  turned  towards  her  friends, 
who  remained  passively  watching  her,  with  a 
sense  of  supreme  relief,  almost  of  affection 
for  them  both,  in  the  knowledge  that  each 
in  his  own  way  was  good  to  the  heart's  core. 

"  Could  your  ideal  woman  treat  men  as  if 
she  and  they  were  rational  creatures,  instead 
of  being  herself  an  idiotic  piece  of  respecta- 
bility, like  our  old-fashioned  women  ?  "  She 
was  speaking  only  in  idle  defiance. 

He  went  on  answering  with  a  quaint  good 
humour  which  betokened  the  inward  peace 
that  perplexed  her. 

"  If  you  give  your  heart  to  Heaven,  fair 
lady,  that  heart  will  be  your  surest  guide ; 
but  if  you  ask  my  opinion,  I  would  say  there 
is  nothing  that  a  good  man  may  do  that  a 
good  woman  may  not  do  also." 

She  began  to  speak,  but  stopped  suddenly. 

A  wild  yell  below  the  window,  the  sound 
of  many  feet  and  voices,  of  howls  and 
execrations  mingling  all  at  once  together, 
caused  her  heart  to  sink  in  an  awful  fear  of 
some  unknown  deed  of  violence.  The  men 
sprang  to  the  window,  throwing  it  open  to 
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look  down  on  the  scene  beneath.  Then, 
conscious  that  they  attracted  attention,  they 
extinguished  the  lamp. 

Nothing  of  importance,  nothing  more 
than  usual  riot  was  taking  place.  A 
gambling  den  had  discharged  its  occupants, 
who  on  their  way  homeward  had  fallen  out 
with  one  another.  The  dwarf  was  not 
among  them,  but  in  Mary's  imaginative  fear 
he  was  there. 

She  did  not  go  to  the  window.  The  cool 
night  air  rushed  in  ;  she  saw  the  dark  figures 
of  her  friends  dimly  outlined  against  the 
gleam  of  lanterns  passing  without.  She  held 
by  a  chair  for  support,  trembling,  faint,  heart- 
sick. She  said  to  herself  that  her  nerves 
were  unstrung  by  the  scenes  through  which 
she  had  passed.  She  clenched  her  teeth  in 
the  effort  to  master  the  panic  of  her  heart. 
She  heard  a  drunken  woman  screaming, 
swearing,  fighting  as  it  seemed.  She  knew 
now  that  once  and  for  ever  it  had  been 
branded  upon  her  imagination  what  it  might 
be  like  to  be  dragged  down  to  the  hell  from 
out  of  which  this  woman  shrieked.  Never, 
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never  again  could  she  hear  such  a  sound 
without  feeling  this  passion  of  fear  and  pity. 
There  was  no  impulse  in  her  as  yet  to  help. 
She  only  cowered  before  the  vivid  realization 
of  this  hour  as  before  some  spectre  which 
had  suddenly  manifested  itself.     Yet  she 
found  she  was  still  straining  her  ears  for  a 
sound  which,  even  in  this  moment  of  abject 
misery,  could  increase  her  pain.    She  sought, 
as  it  were,  among  the  confused  howlings  for 
the  voice  of  Handsome.    So  acute  did  her 
hearing  become  that  she  seemed  to  count 
the  men  who  were  below  by  their  voices — 
to  be  able  to  estimate  the  degree  of  beast- 
liness into  which  each  drunken  wretch  had 
fallen.     She  did  not  hear  the  voice  she 
listened  for,  but,  for  Handsome's  sake,  it 
was    pity   only   that    she   felt   for  these 
men.     She  knew   now  that  never,  never 
again  could  she  see  a  man  degraded  from 
man's  estate  without  knowing  that  women 
might  have  held  him  up,  nay,  rather,  exalted 
him,  had  women  been  pure  enough  to  do  the 
work  that  was  given  them  to  do.    She  felt 
chill  with  a  sense  of  responsibility,  which  she 
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feared  was  a  shadow  from  which  she  could 
never  escape.  She  pressed  her  hands  upon 
her  eyes,  as  if  to  extinguish  the  thought,  and 
then  suddenly,  against  the  darkness,  a  face, 
lit  by  the  light  of  the  past  morning,  flashed 
before  her  burning  brain.  It  was  the  face  of 
the  dwarf,  in  his  exultation  over  bringing  her 
safely  on  her  journey,  in  his  wistful  effort  to 
refuse  the  diamond,  seeking  strength  and 
comfort  by  an  adoring  gaze  upon  her  own 
beauty.  For  a  moment,  by  a  freak  of  the 
excited  brain,  she  stood  again  face  to  face 
with  him. 

"  Handsome,"  she  moaned,  "  poor  Hand- 
some ! "  And  then,  in  the  darkness,  she  sank 
kneeling,  in  a  passion  of  tears  that  for  the 
time  brought  relief. 

Her  two  friends,  with  their  heads  outside 
the  window,  were  speaking  to  one  another. 

"  I  thought  they  might  have  risen  up  to 
catch  and  lynch  him,"  said  Charlie.  He  was 
speaking  about  the  dwarf  to  the  missionary. 

But  the  other  answered  didactically,  "  It 
is  more  often  in  books  than  in  real  life  that 
wickedness  comes  to   a   speedy  end.  It 
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drags  out  a  long  course  of  misery  here,  as  if 
to  teach  us  that  in  this  life,  or  in  any  other, 
sin  can  find  no  easy  stopping-place." 

The  next  day  another  year  had  begun, 
and  these  travellers  set  out  perforce  upon 
another  stage  of  their  journey. 
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A  GIRL'S  PORTRAIT. 


CHRISTIAN  YUIL,  an  old  man, 
9  am  a  dealer  in  books  ;  and  some 
years  ago  the  library  of  a  deceased  portrait- 
painter,  of  the  name  of  Hall,  fell  in  my  way. 
His  widow,  who  was  left  in  good  circum- 
stances, was  breaking  up  her  establishment, 
and  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  all  books  and 
papers.  The  purchase  was  made  by  cor- 
respondence. The  books  were  standard 
works  on  art ;  the  papers  were  chiefly 
original  MSS.  on  art  criticism  to  which  the 
widow  attached  little  value,  for  she  sold 
them  at  a  low  price,  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  might  do  what  I  pleased 
with  them. 
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The  lot  came  duly  to  hand.  The  books 
were  packed  with  old  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
and  programmes  —  newspapers  containing 
notices  of  HalPs  pictures ;  pamphlets  in 
which  his  name  appeared  as  donor ;  pro- 
grammes telling  of  pleasures  past.  Yet  even 
the  pleasures  were  most  respectable.  He 
was  evidently  a  very  worthy  and  successful 
man,  this  Richard  Hall,  Esq. 

The  MSS.  were  not  looked  over  till  I  had 
lost  all  trace  of  the  woman  who  had  sold 
them  ;  then  I  found  one  among  them  tied 
up  unlike  the  rest,  and  sealed.  The  date 
of  sealing  was  written  upon  it,  and  the  seal 
was  not  broken.  There  was  no  other  title 
or  inscription  except  this  date,  but  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  careful  record  of  a  short  part  of 
Hall's  life  written  by  himself.  Why  written, 
when,  or  where,  I  do  not  know,  but  he  laid 
some  bits  of  rosemary  between  the  leaves 
when  he  tied  it  up,  and  he  fastened  it  wTith 
a  seal  forty  years  ago. 

This  is  the  story  I  give  you  now ;  there 
is  nothing  in  it  of  much  interest  except  to 
those  who  believe  that  reality,  wherever  we 
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find  it,  is  part  of  the  poem  the  Creator  has 
written  for  us.  Shall  we  ponder  the  meta- 
phors of  an  earthly  poet,  and  call  God's 
figures  of  speech  dull  ?  Nay,  man  is  only 
a  poet  as  he  interprets  God's  language  of 
fact.  Let  us  have  some  reverence,  then, 
for  this  man's  account  of  himself.  He  was 
trained  at  a  time  when  manners  and  speech 
were  more  formal.  He  wrote  when  he  was 
young,  and  he  and  his  opinions  loomed  large 
on  his  own  horizon.  He  was,  it  is  true,  a 
dull,  pedantic,  unchivalrous  fellow  ;  but  he 
had  his  hopes  and  regrets,  and  he  is  dead : 
we,  too,  shall  make  our  mistakes  ;  we,  too, 
must  die. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


HAVE  long  held  that  the  wise  choice 
of  a  wife  is  one  of  a  young  man's 
first  duties.  Some  men  act  upon  impulse  in 
these  matters ;  but  I  think  it  is  foolish,  when 
we  have  been  mercifully  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  reason,  not  to  use  this  power  most 
carefully  in  a  decision  which  must  make  or 
mar  our  happiness. 

I  am  a  Scotchman,  a  gentleman  by  birth, 
and  an  artist  by  profession.  As  I  have 
a  small  private  fortune,  and  have  already 
attained  to  some  professional  success,  I 
believe  that  it  is  my  duty  to  marry.  For 
some  years  I  have  endeavoured  critically  to 
examine  and  carefully  to  compare  the  charac- 
teristics of  all  young  ladies  with  whom  I 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet,  in  order 
that  I  might  not  be  led  by  the  mere  illusions 
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of  youth  and  beauty  to  link  my  life  with  one 
who  did  not  possess  those  sterling  virtues 
which  alone  can  render  marriage  a  blessing. 
I  am  aware  that  no  woman  is  perfect,  and 
that  where  there  is  true  love  much  can  be 
overlooked  and  forgiven ;  but  I  can  hardly 
be  wrong  in  believing  that  no  man  could  be 
permanently  happy  with  a  woman  unless  she 
were  religious,  truthful,  prudent,  and  affec- 
tionate. These  virtues  I  have  made  the 
essentials  of  my  standard ;  other  circum- 
stances are  of  less  importance,  yet  I  am  not 
without  sentiment  in  the  matter.  I  do  not 
desire  beauty  or  accomplishment ;  the  first 
is  seldom  an  index  to  the  soul,  and  the 
second  is  too  often  a  tawdry  garment,  harm- 
ful, not  so  much  because  it  imposes  upon 
others  as  because  it  hides  from  the  mind 
which  wears  it  the  knowledge  of  its  own 
ignorance.  I  should  prefer  also  that  my 
wife  had  no  fortune,  for  gratitude  is  the  basis 
of  love,  and  all  my  life  I  have  pleased  myself 
with  the  idea  that  my  wife  should  be  indebted 
to  me  alone  for  those  circumstances  which 
make  life  most  desirable. 
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While  thus  seeking  a  wife  I  accepted  an 
invitation  from  my  uncle,  Mr.  Thorold,  to 
spend  part  of  the  summer  with  him  in 
Canada.  Mr.  Thorold  held  an  office  under 
Government  in  the  French  district  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  he  invited  me  to  spend  three 
months  at  his  house  near  St.  Luc,  on  the 
Richelieu  river,  in  order  that  I  might  paint 
a  portrait  of  his  wife.  Mrs.  Thorold  was 
a  native  of  Canada,  descended  from  one  of 
the  early  French  seigneurs ;  her  family  had, 
however,  intermarried  with  the  poorer  Scotch 
settlers.  She  was  a  very  handsome  woman, 
although  an  invalid,  and  had  a  French  cast 
of  features  combined  with  a  Scotch  quietude 
of  expression  and  manner  which  made  her 
at  once  striking  and  interesting.  We  had 
seen  Mrs.  Thorold  when  she  travelled  with 
her  husband,  and  had  heard  her  speak  in 
affectionate  commendation  of  a  niece,  a 
young  girl  called  Annabel,  who  lived  with 
her.  This  niece  had  been  early  left  an 
orphan,  dependent  on  the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  her  uncle  and  aunt.  In  looking  for- 
ward to  my  visit  I  naturally  recalled  all  that 
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I  had  heard  concerning  her,  and  the  more 
I  considered  it,  the  more  it  appeared  to  me 
not  unlikely  that  I  should  find  in  her  the 
ideal  I  had  hitherto  sought  in  vain. 

I  frankly  confess  that  I  fostered  this 
notion,  which  I  now  perceive  to  have  been 
a  very  romantic  one,  until  it  grew  to  be 
something  like  a  purpose.  In  the  first  place, 
Annabel's  situation  appealed  to  me.  Mr. 
Thorold  was  a  very  busy  man,  his  wife  was 
in  very  delicate  health,  which  made  constant 
attendance  on  her  necessary,  and  the  only 
other  member  of  the  family  was  their  son,  a 
spoiled  boy  of  seventeen.  Set,  as  this  house- 
hold was,  in  a  half-civilized  region,  I  could 
not  but  think  that  the  girl  who  had  been 
adopted  into  it  must  suffer  much  from  lack 
of  pleasures  and  companions  suited  to  her 
age  and  sex.  Then  again,  her  educational 
acquirements  must  have  been  of  the  simplest 
kind  ;  and  this  was  an  advantage,  for  she 
would  not  be  ignorant  from  neglected  oppor- 
tunity, and  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  to  teach  her  unsophisticated  mind  and 
explain  to  her  all  that  she  required  to  know. 
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Thus  I  pictured  her,  unspoiled  by  luxury, 
untutored  in  the  arts  of  the  world,  shy  and 
simple-hearted  as  a  fawn  in  one  of  her  native 
forests.  This  v/as  my  dream  ;  such  dreams 
are  often  like  the  radiant  gossamers  the  elves 
spread  out  upon  the  grass ;  when  we  come 
near  to  touch  them  the  radiance  is  gone. 

I  had  a  fair  voyage,  and  after  a  rough  bit 
of  railway  travel  between  Quebec  and  St. 
Luc,  I  drove  with  Mr.  Thorold  some  miles 
further,  and  reached  his  house  in  the  clear 
calm  of  a  summer  evening.  A  flat,  green 
land,  a  wide,  blue  river,  reflecting  a  cloudless 
sky,  a  village  of  white  cottages,  and  an  old 
stone  house  standing  in  a  grove  of  splendid 
trees — these  make  up  my  first  impressions  of 
the  place.  I  was  astonished  at  the  evident 
luxury  and  elegance  of  the  mansion.  All 
the  doors  and  windows  were  standing  open, 
and  the  air  in  the  rooms  was  sweet  with  the 
freshness  of  the  verdure  outside.  There  was 
an  atmosphere  of  comfort  and  tranquillity 
everywhere. 

After  dressing  I  went  down  to  find  the 
family  grouped  among  the  rich  but  faded 
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colours  of  a  curiously  furnished  drawing- 
room.  Mrs.  Thorold  did  not  rise  to  receive 
me,  but,  a  little  to  my  surprise,  lifted  her 
sweet  face  for  me  to  kiss.  My  cousin 
Ernest's  welcome  was  bluff  and  manly. 
Annabel  was  there  also,  a  grey-eyed,  dark- 
haired,  slender  girl.  She  greeted  me 
demurely,  a  little  awkward  and  shy  perhaps, 
but  gentle  and  charming.  We  went  in  to 
dinner  at  once,  and  I  sat  beside  her.  I 
tried  to  set  her  at  ease  by  telling  her  some 
incidents  of  the  voyage.  She  told  me  long 
afterwards  that  I  spoke  in  a  patronizing 
manner,  and  that  she  resented  it,  but  I  was 
unaware  of  this  at  the  time.  As  Annabel 
only  answered  me  in  monosyllables,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thorold  had  not  much  to  say,  I 
was  glad  when  Ernest  absorbed  the  atten- 
tion of  us  all  by  talking  about  his  dog.  The 
animal  had  distemper,  and  appeared,  from 
.his  account,  to  be  in  a  wretched  condition. 

"  I  have  often  heard,"  remarked  Annabel, 
thoughtfully,  "  that  genius  is  allied  to  insanity, 
but  I  never  believed  it  until  the  other  day 
when  I  was  reading  that  Raphael  had  painted 
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a  picture  of  the  twelve  apostles  in  distemper. 
It  was  a  very  odd  idea  to  imagine  them  all 
ill  at  once,  was  it  not  ? " 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  extraordinary 
mistake  grated  upon  me  more  because  of  the 
sacrilege  toward  the  great  painter  or  toward 
the  unfortunate  apostles. 

"  Distemper,"  I  said,  "  is  a  term  used  for 
an  old  method  of  mixing  paints.  The  colours 
were  mixed  with  water  and  some  kind  of 
sticky  substance,  sometimes  the  white  of  an 
egg.  The  word  is  taken  from  the  Italian 
a  tempera,  and  the  French  en  detrempe.  It  is 
very  natural  that  it  should  have  confused  you." 

"  Oh,"  said  Annabel,  who  had  listened  to 
me  with  grave  interest,  "  that  accounts  for  it. 
I  thought  it  was  odd." 

As  she  seemed  more  at  her  ease  now,  I 
fell  into  conversation  with  her,  asking  what 
she  found  to  employ  her  time  so  far  from  the 
centres  of  civilization  :  "  For,"  I  said,  "  I 
suppose  you  have  left  school  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  not  left  school,"  she  said. 

I  was  surprised  at  this,  for  I  knew  her  to 
be  nearly  twenty  years  old. 
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"  Do  you  still  go  to  school  ? "  I  asked. 

"  No,"  she  replied  in  the  same  matter-of- 
fact  tone  ;  "  I  never  went  to  school,  so  I 
could  not  leave  it." 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  study  at  home  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  continually ;  I  seldom  do  any- 
thing else." 

"  That  must  be  delightful.  What  is  your 
favourite  study  ?  " 

-Greek." 

I  was  excessively  surprised.  "  Is  not 
Greek  very  difficult  ?  What  makes  you  like 
it  so  much  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  read  much  as  yet,"  she  said  ; 
"  but  the  very  grammar  is  interesting,  because 
it  suggests  such  a  different  standpoint. 
There  is  a  tense  of  the  Greek  verb  called 
the  paulo  post  future,  which  of  course  refers 
to  the  time  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul.  A 
curious  thing,  is  it  not,  to  think  of  a  time 
when  men  looked  upon  a  follower  of  St. 
Paul  as  a  thing  of  the  future — the  coming 
man,  in  fact,  instead  of  an  effete  specimen  ?  " 

I  tried  to  appear  as  if  I  had  not  noticed 
her  mistake,  but  the  effort  was  useless,  for 
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Ernest  and  his  father  laughed.  It  seemed 
better  to  explain  the  cause  of  their  laughter 
to  her. 

"Paulo  and  post  are  Latin  words.  Post 
means  'after,'  and paulo,  'by  a  little  ' ;  the  tense 
refers  to  time  a  little  after  some  other  time." 

"A  little  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul?" 
asked  Annabel. 

"  No,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  St.  Paul. 
It  means  a  little  after  anything." 

"  Or  after  anybody  ? "  asked  Annabel, 
lifting  her  grey  eyes  with  a  puzzled  look. 

It  would  be  hard  to  tell  how  difficult  I 
found  it  to  form  any  answer ;  my  ideas 
became  entirely  confused. 

All  the  others  laughed,  even  my  aunt. 

"  You  had  better  not  try  to  teach  her, 
Richard,''  she  said  gently ;  "  I  fear  she  is 
hopelessly  ignorant." 

"  The  things  we  do  not  know  are  always 
more  than  those  we  do,"  I  replied  hastily. 

Annabel  listened  to  my  remark  with 
serious  attention.  "  I  assure  you,"  she  said, 
"  I  have  the  most  ardent  desire  to  learn 
everything,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
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the  help  you  have  given  me.  Ernest  never 
explains  anything  to  me."  This  last  was 
said  with  a  very  severe  glance  at  her  cousin, 
which  caused  him  to  blush  and  make  an 
effort  to  control  his  laughter.  Mr.  Thorold 
changed  the  subject  of  conversation. 

I  did  not  notice  what  they  were  talking 
about  for  a  few  minutes,  for  I  was  thinking 
about  Annabel.  I  felt  perplexed,  although  I 
hardly  knew  why,  and  annoyed.  At  last  I 
observed  that  she  was  talking  again,  and 
with  the  same  curious  composure  of  manner 
and  voice  I  had  noticed  before.  All  in  the 
room,  including  the  servants,  were  listening 
to  her  with  interest. 

"  So  the  butcher  and  baker  and  candle- 
stick-maker, and  the  barber  and  carpenter — 
in  fact,  all  the  young  braves  of  the  village — 
assembled  at  our  gate  last  night  to  calm  the 
wounded  feelings  of  the  ghost  by  unearthing 
her  skeleton." 

"  I  hope,  my  love,  that  you  were  not 
disturbed  by  this  mob,"  said  Mr.  Thorold, 
looking  at  his  wife  anxiously.  "  I  am  sorry 
I  spent  the  night  in  town." 
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"  I  did  not  hear  of  it  till  just  now,"  she 
replied  tranquilly. 

"  Ernest  and  I  went  out,"  said  Annabel. 
"  We  heard  them  talking.  They  wanted  to 
dig  under  the  stones  by  Old  Bosses  house 
to  see  if  he  had  buried  his  murdered  wife 
there,  but  he  came  to  the  door  with  his  gun 
under  one  arm  and  his  bulldog  under  the 
other,  and  they  decided  to  put  it  off  till 
another  time." 

"  Did  he  really  murder  her  ? "  asked  her 
uncle.  "  If  you  understand  the  story  I  wish 
you  would  explain  it." 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  began  Annabel  with- 
out the  slightest  hesitation,  "  here,  in  this 
happy,  level,  farming  country,  there  lived  a 
worthy  French  couple  of  the  name  of  Roi, 
who  rejoiced  in  two  children,  a  girl  and  a 
boy.  When  they  died  they  left  their  farm, 
which  was  very  large,  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  two.  The  son,  who  was  much 
the  elder,  married,  prospered  on  his  farm, 
and  had  forty-two  children," 

"  My  love,  forty-two !  "  said  Mrs.  Thorold, 
mildly. 
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"  Well,  forty-two  more  or  less,"  said 
Annabel.  "  A  dozen  at  any  rate.  There  is 
Jean  the  priest,  and  Paul  the  baker,  and 
Eugene  the  butcher — in  short,  there  is  one 
in  every  trade,  and  a  number  of  daughters 
who  are  well  married,  but  all  these  have 
very  little  to  do  with  the  tale." 

"  Tell  it  quicker,"  said  her  uncle. 

Annabel  went  on  much  quicker,  but  in 
the  same  soft  voice.  "  Daughter,  who  had 
half  the  land,  married  a  young  farmer  named 
Desbarrat.  Desbarrat  died  leaving  widow 
and  infant  son.  Son's  name  was  Gabriel. 
Here  entereth  the  hero  of  the  tale.  Widow 
married  old  miser  called  Bosse.  Bosse  beat 
his  wife.  Son  grew  up  badly  and  ran  away. 
Wife  remained  with  her  husband  until  ten 
years  ago,  and  then  made  a  will  bequeathing 
her  property  to  him  and  departed." 

"  Departed  this  life  ?  "  I  asked,  as  Annabel 
suddenly  paused. 

"  That  is  just  as  you  choose  to  think,"  she 
replied.  "  Her  husband  says  that  she  went 
away  one  morning  to  find  her  son  and  never 
returned.    The  old  doctor  at  St.  Luc  says 
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he  met  her  that  day  five  miles  out  on  the 
road  going  to  Quebec ;  but  he  is  old  and 
half  blind.  All  that  we  know  certainly  is 
that  she  is  gone,  and  since  then  old  Bosse, 
who  lives  opposite  our  gate,  has  gathered 
all  the  stones  off  his  farm  and  made  a  heap 
of  them  in  a  certain  place  near  his  house. 
He  has  shown  a  morbid  dislike  to  have 
these  stones  touched  or  spoken  of,  and  the 
people  think  that  he  buried  her  there,  and 
is  trying  to  hide  the  grave.  If  /wished  to 
conceal  a  grave  I  should  put  the  stones  where 
it  was  not,  instead  of  where  it  was  ;  but  the 
people  here  do  not  seem  to  have  thought  of 
that." 

"  There's  the  murder  for  you,"  said  Ernest, 
who  was  listening  to  the  relation  of  this  tale 
with  lively  satisfaction  ;  "  now  let  us  have  the 
romance." 

Annabel  began  again  without  pausing  a 
moment.  "  For  the  romance  I  must  lead 
your  thoughts  backward  to  the  household 
of  the  brother,  whose  name  is,  of  course,  like 
his  father  s  before  him,  Roi.  *  Old  Roi '  he 
is  commonly  called.    I  told  you  he  had  many 
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prosperous  sons  and  many  well-to-do  married 
daughters,  but  I  have  yet  to  relate  that  he 
has  another  daughter,  the  youngest  and 
fairest  of  all,  who  still  remains  in  the  old 
homestead,  partly  to  gladden  the  hale  old 
age  of  her  parents  and  partly  because  her 
sisters  have  already  secured  all  the  available 
young  men.  Her  name  is  Therese,  and  here 
^entereth  the  heroine.  Therese  is  fair,  her 
eyes  are  blue,  her  hair  is  soft  and  smooth 
and  brown,  her  cheeks  are  pink-and-white. 
She  is  gentle,  truthful,  pious,  and,  until  quite 
lately,  she  was  loverless.  About  three  weeks 
ago,  what  was  this  maiden's  surprise  and  joy, 
upon  going  out  one  morning  to  water  the 
flowers  which  she  tends  at  her  father's  door, 
to  find  a  handsome  young  man  there,  who 
kissed  her  and  called  her  his  cousin.  What 
could  Therese  do  but  fall  in  love  with  him 
instantly  ?  This  young  man  went  on  to 
explain  to  the  Roi  family  that  he  was 
Gabriel  Desbarrat,  that  he  had  been  living 
in  New  York  and  driving  a  good  trade  there 
until  lately,  when  he  had  had  a  vision  in 
which  his  mother's  ghost  appeared  to  him 
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and  told  him  that  she  had  been  murdered 
by  her  husband,  and  that  her  soul  could  have 
no  rest  till  he  was  punished  and  her  son  had 
possession  of  the  land.  At  that  he  had  sold 
his  business  at  a  great  sacrifice,  and  had 
come  to  his  native  place  to  avenge  the  death 
of  his  mother  and  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  life  on  the  farm.  He  demanded  of  his 
uncle  and  cousins  that  they  should  stand  by 
him  and  see  justice  done,  and  he  handsomely 
offered  to  marry  Therese  as  soon  as  he  got 
the  farm.  This  last  shows  again  a  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  with  which  I  am  quite  struck. 
The  young  man  seems  determined  to  sacrifice 
himself  for  his  relatives,  dead  and  alive." 

Mr.  Thorold's  business  did  not  bring  him 
into  contact  with  the  country  people  ;  his 
offices  were  at  Quebec.  He  evidently  knew 
little  and  cared  less  about  the  affairs  of  his 
humbler  neighbours.  He  began  in  a  cold 
indifferent  way  to  explain  to  me  the  nature 
of  lynch-law,  and  the  possibility  of  its  being 
used  in  this  case.  The  regular  law  could  do 
nothing,  as  there  was  no  evidence  against 
the  old  man.    The  belief  that  the  woman 
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had  gone  to  her  son  had  prevailed  until  it 
was  too  late  to  find  traces  of  the  murder,  if 
murder  there  had  been.  Should  his  neigh- 
bours choose  to  gather  at  night  and  hang 
the  suspected  man,  it  appeared  to  be  just 
possible  that  they  in  their  turn  would  not  be 
punished  for  the  crime,  as  it  would  be  hard 
to  obtain  evidence  against  any  one  in  par- 
ticular where  all  were  implicated  alike,  and 
the  strength  of  the  police  force  in  the  country 
at  that  time  was  not  such  as  to  grapple  with 
the  difficulty.  This  young  fellow,  Gabriel 
Desbarrat,  had  been  doing  his  utmost  to 
excite  the  neighbourhood  to  taking  the 
execution  of  his  stepfather  into  their  own 
hands. 

"And  that's  what  they'll  do,"  exclaimed 
Ernest,  warmly,  "  and  quite  right  too." 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  barbarous  and 
detestable,"  replied  his  father. 

"  It's  the  only  form  of  justice  that's  avail- 
able," said  Ernest,  "  and  nothing  is  more 
barbarous  and  detestable  than  injustice." 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  you,"  said  Mr.  Thorold. 
We  had  risen  from  the  table,  and,  saying 
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this,  he  conducted  his  wife  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

"  At  least  I  care  something  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people  about  me,"  said  the  boy,  sulkily- 
turning  to  me.  "  Father  doesn't  care  whether 
they  all  live  or  die  ;  and  there's  Annabel " 
— he  lifted  his  hand  and  pointed  to  the  girl 
who  had  not  yet  left  the  room — "  there's 
Annabel,  she  does  nothing  but  make  game 
of  us  all.  If  she  saw  a  man  murdering  his 
wife  to-morrow,  she  would  stand  and  quiz 
him,  just  as  she  has  been  quizzing  you  to- 
night." 

"  Quizzing  me  !  " 

"  Ernest ! "  said  Annabel  gently. 

He  stopped  suddenly  in  the  explanation 
he  was  about  to  make.  Whatever  he  might 
say  of  her,  it  was  quite  clear  that  she  had 
more  authority  over  him  than  anybody  else. 
Holding  up  an  admonishing  finger,  she  went 
backwards  out  of  the  room  into  a  square, 
oak-panelled  entrance-hall,  and  we  followed 
her.  Doors  and  windows  were  open  wide 
to  the  summer  evening,  to  the  whisper  of 
trees  and  grasses,  to  the  breath  of  dew  falling 
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on  heated  lawns,  to  the  last  soft  chirp  of 
birds,  and  the  first  ray  of  stars  in  the  serene 
distance.  The  darkness  was  just  beginning 
to  gather  in  the  foliage  outside  and  among 
the  stags'  horns  that  were  heaped  together 
in  the  corners  of  the  hall.  Annabel  pre- 
ceded us,  walking  backwards.  She  was  such 
a  slight  grey  thing,  clad  in  her  soft  grey 
gown,  her  white  face  surmounted  by  a  crown 
of  hair  dusky  as  darkness  itself,  her  grey 
eyes  looking  at  us  with  an  expression  half 
mischievous,  half  pathetic,  that  she  seemed 
like  the  angel  of  twilight,  calm,  inscrutable. 

"  I  shall  tell  you  exactly  what  I  think 
about  it,"  said  Annabel,  bringing  down  the 
upraised  finger  on  the  palm  of  her  other 
hand  in  a  gentle,  business-like  way,  as  if  all 
doubt  on  the  subject  of  old  Bosse's  guilt 
must  be  for  ever  removed  by  the  explana- 
tion she  was  about  to  make.  "  One  day 
some  years  ago  Ernest  went  out  riding  on 
a  mischievous  colt.  When  he  did  not  come 
home  at  the  right  time  I  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  had  been  hurt.  I  went  down 
the  road  in  great  anxiety,  and  as  I  was  going 
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I  met  old  Mrs.  McGill.  Mrs.  McGill  was 
stout.  She  wore  a  China  crape  shawl  and 
gold  spectacles.  When  I  told  her  my  fears 
she  looked  at  me  very  wisely,  and  said, 
'  Well,  my  dear,  your  cousin  may  have  met 
with  an  accident,'  and,  after  an  impressive 
pause,  '  and  then  again,  he  may  not'  Since 
then,  iwhenever  I  am  tempted  to  form  an 
opinion  on  a  subject  of  which  I  am  really 
ignorant,  I  think  of  Mrs.  McGill.'' 

Ernest  gave  the  rug  on  the  floor  an  angry 
kick.  "  It's  all  very  well  to  talk  that  way," 
he  said,  "  but  I  tell  you,  before  the  summer's 
out  you'll  see  some  changes  in  this  place. 
You'll  see  that  old  wretch  hanged,  and 
Therese  and  Gabriel  settled  on  the  farm." 

"  Oh  no !  "  said  Annabel,  quietly,  with  an 
equal,  indifferent  emphasis  on  each  small 
word. 

"And  why  not?" 

Annabel  paused  beside  a  latticed  window, 
and  as  she  answered  she  put  up  her  fingers 
and  touched  the  glass  as  a  child  would 
curiously  feel  an  object  it  did  not  under- 
stand.   "  Because,"  she  said  wistfully,  "in 
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real  life  for  the  most  part  things  do  not 
happen  in  a  striking  manner ;  they  go  on  as 
they  are.  We  think  we  can  foresee  changes 
because  we  take  our  ideas  from  romances, 
but  romances  are  like  history,  they  deal  only 
with  the  wars  and  alliances  of  life  and  leave 
out  the  long  decades  of  peace  and  unobserved 
development.  When  I  write  a  novel  I  shall 
truly  hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature's  face. 
It  shall  be  full  of  ghosts  which  men  create 
for  themselves.  There  shall  be  no  murder, 
except  that  common  one  when  a  man  hateth 
his  brother  in  his  heart ;  no  will,  for  no  one 
will  have  anything  worth  bequeathing.  The 
woman  shall  not  be  beautiful,  the  man  shall 
not  marry  her ;  and  there  shall  be  no 
beginning  to  the  tale  and  no  end,  for  nothing 
that  is  real  ever  begins  or  ends." 

There  was  an  echo  of  weariness  in  her 
tone  ;  I  thought  she  was  weary  of  the 
monotony  of  her  life.  Ernest  had  left  us. 
She  was  very  charming.  Although  I  was 
angry  because  it  seemed  that  she  had  been 
rude,  my  soul  mutinied  against  my  reason 
and  rose  into  my  eyes  as  I  spoke  to  her. 
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"  But  there  are  wars  and  alliances  in  real 
life ;  and  the  conventional  end  of  the  tale, 
when  peace  is  signed  and  all  is  love  and 
bliss,  for  the  hour  at  least,  is  on  the  whole 
the  true  one,  for  what  all  men  seek  most 
men  at  some  time  realize,  and  our  lives  have 
climaxes  though  not  conclusions." 

She  returned  my  glance  with  some  curiosity, 
I  thought,  but  she  only  gave  the  slight  shrug 
of  her  shoulders  so  common  among  the 
French,  and  went  into  the  drawing-room. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Igral  N  the  time  that  followed,  the  long  warm 
days  passed  on  in  indistinct  succes- 
sion. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorold  had  received 
me  kindly,  and  the  young  people  had  ad- 
mitted me  to  their  home  life  with  frank  good 
nature,  but,  beyond  this,  my  entrance  had 
not  created  a  ripple  on  the  smooth  surface 
of  their  domestic  doings.  Mrs.  Thorold  did 
not  leave  her  room  until  noon,  and  before 
that,  though  Annabel  flitted  hither  and 
thither  in  her  summer  muslins,  she  was 
never  to  be  found  two  minutes  in  the  same 
place.  The  ladies  always  drove  out  in  the 
afternoon,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  with 
their  embroidery  in  the  drawing-room.  One 
day  to  them  was  exactly  like  another.  At 
first  Ernest  took  me  with  him  in  all  his 
sports  until  I  knew  the  country.    We  went 
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riding,  boating,  and  fishing  ;  the  season  for 
shooting  was  not  yet  come.  The  flood  of 
the  broad  Richelieu,  brim  to  its  level  banks, 
flowed  just  beside  the  house  which  was  the 
ancient  seigniory,  little  remodelled,  and  stand- 
ing on  a  slight  rising  ground  in  a  magnificent 
grove  of  pine  and  poplar.  For  the  rest,  it 
was,  as  Annabel  had  said,  "  a  level,  pleasant 
farming  country,"  where  grain  in  all  shades 
of  delicate  green  grew  leisurely  around  us, 
squared  in  fields  like  a  large  patchwork  quilt 
spread  out  to  cover  the  brown  earth.  Near 
us  upon  the  river  was  the  bridge  leading  to 
St.  Luc,  which  seemed  a  dull  little  town, 
with  some  bustle,  however,  in  its  business 
part,  where  it  drove  a  trade  by  means  of 
barges,  which  crept  sleepily  up  the  river  and 
floated  down  again,  bound  whither  I  neither 
knew  nor  cared. 

Mr.  Thorold  spent  every  spare  moment 
in  considering  with  me  the  size  and  style  of 
the  portrait.  We  discussed  at  much  length 
the  subject  of  the  dress  and  surroundings, 
and  consulted  every  one.  Ernest  received 
every  suggestion  with  enthusiastic  approval, 
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Mrs.  Thorold  with  apparent  interest  and 
real  indifference ;  but  when  we  appealed  to 
Annabel  she  replied  playfully  that,  as  she 
was  her  aunt's  tire-woman,  she  would  dress 
her  exactly  as  she  chose,  and  she  did  not 
care  to  discuss  the  subject  with  us. 

The  day  for  the  first  sitting  came  at  last. 
A  small  room  at  the  top  of  the  house  had 
been  allotted  to  me  for  a  studio,  and  I  had 
spent  some  time  in  arranging  it.  Mr. 
Thorold  had  somewhat  fussily  decided  on 
each  detail  concerning  the  picture,  and  he 
left  for  town  in  the  morning,  charging  me 
with  a  hundred  minute  directions  ;  but  when 
Annabel  brought  her  aunt  up  for  the  sitting, 
I  saw  at  once  that  the  dress  was  something 
entirely  different  from  anything  we  had  ever 
suggested. 

"  Is  it  not  right  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Thorold 
in  tranquil  surprise.    "  Annabel  put  it  on." 

Annabel  had  not  only  done  this,  but  she 
went  to  work  instantly  to  alter  the  surround- 
ings to  suit  the  dress. 

"Stop!"  I  cried.  "That  will  not  do. 
You  may  claim  to  know  more  about  other 
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things,  Annabel,  but  I  certainly  know  best 
about  this.  Besides,  I  have  your  uncle's 
positive  instructions." 

"  Now,"  said  Annabel,  putting  a  finishing- 
touch  to  the  fold  of  the  garments  with  a 
satisfied  air,  "  this  lady  is  ready  to  be  painted. 
Please  begin." 

"  I  shall  certainly  not  take  the  portrait  in 
that  dress,"  I  exclaimed,  feeling  more  pro- 
voked than  I  cared  to  show. 

"  Then  I  shall  have  to  paint  her  myself," 
she  said.  "  You  came  up  to  be  painted — 
didn't  you,  dear  ? — and  you  shall  not  be 
disappointed." 

And  she  actually  went  to  the  easel  and 
began  drawing  with  the  charcoal.  I  re- 
mained standing,  leaning  my  back  against 
the  door,  and  moodily  looking  at  them  both. 

"  The  patient  is  not  hard  to  draw,  her 
nose  is  straight,"  remarked  Annabel,  draw- 
ing. 

"  She  is  not  a  patient,"  I  said  crossly. 
"  She  will  need  to  be,  if  you  keep  her 
waiting,"  she  replied  composedly. 

"  Aunt,"  I  said,  "  I  put  it  to  you,  and  shall 
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abide  by  your  decision.  This  is  all  contrary 
to  my  uncle's  orders.  Shall  I  begin  to  draw 
or  not  ?  " 

For  a  moment  a  look  of  trouble  and  per- 
plexity crossed  the  sweet  face  of  the  invalid, 
and  then,  with  the  happy  air  of  one  who  has 
come  to  a  difficult  decision,  she  said — 

You  see,  I  am  up  here  now,  and  I  have 
this  gown  on,  and,  as  I  am  seated,  it  would 
perhaps  be  as  well  that  you  should  go  on." 

I  was  forced  to  take  Annabel's  place  at 
the  easel,  and  I  rubbed  off  with  some 
asperity  the  imps  of  mischief  which  she  had 
drawn.  As  I  worked  she  entertained  me 
with  pointing  out  the  various  excellences 
of  her  arrangement.  At  first  I  did  not 
answer  her  ;  but,  as  I  drew,  I  was  forced  to 
admit  to  myself  that  her  idea  of  the  portrait, 
although  some  alterations  were  absolutely 
necessary,  was  on  the  whole  very  well  con- 
ceived. I  did  not  feel  the  better  pleased 
with  her  for  this,  and  the  sitting  ended  with 
coolness  on  my  side  and  imperturbable  com- 
placency on  hers. 

I  fully  hoped  and  believed  that  upon  his 
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return  Mr.  Thorold  would  insist  on  having 
his  own  way,  but  Annabel  won  the  day.  I 
think  it  was  a  perfect  equipoise  of  nerve  that 
made  her  more  than  a  match  for  us  all.  She 
had  such  a  gentle,  convincing  manner,  that 
I  believe  she  could  have  convinced  the  man 
of  average  intelligence  that  the  moon  was 
made  of  green  cheese.  But  in  spite  of  the 
strong  influence  which  she  had  over  me,  as 
over  every  one,  I  had  already  perceived  that 
she  had  great  faults,  faults  to  which  the  un- 
varying indulgence  of  her  aunt  and  uncle 
had  opposed  no  check.  The  greatest  of 
these  was  certainly  untruthfulness  ;  when  she 
spoke  it  was  impossible  to  know  whether 
what  she  said  was  true  or  not.  For  example, 
after  what  she  had  told  me  the  first  evening 
at  dinner,  I  was  unable  to  discover  that  she 
knew  a  word  of  Greek,  or  that  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  spending  any  time  in  regular 
study.  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  watch 
her  well  during  that  dreamy  midsummer 
weather,  and  thus  in  the  regular  routine  of 
that  most  indolent  household  the  first  six 
weeks  of  my  visit  glided  imperceptibly  away. 
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Of  all  the  household,  Annabel  alone  was 
not  indolent.  Night  and  day  she  hung 
over  her  aunt  with  never-wearying  solicitude 
and  love.  Toward  Ernest  she  stood  ever 
ready  to  act  both  in  the  capacity  of  guardian 
angel  and  slave.  If  there  were  visitors,  it 
was  Annabel  who  entertained  them,  and  that 
with  a  real  courtesy  and  consideration  which 
often  surprised  me.  If  the  servants  were 
in  trouble,  it  was  Annabel  who  bandaged  the 
cut  finger  or  bound  the  burn.  If  a  hound 
was  ill,  or  a  bird  wounded,  or  a  garden  plant 
was  drooping,  Annabel  nursed  it  back  to 
life  or  mourned  over  its  loss.  She  was  kind 
with  a  large-hearted,  generous  kindness 
which  embraced  everything,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  to  spring  rather  from  natural  impulse 
than  from  any  principle  of  virtue.  She 
would  listen  to  a  garrulous  beggars  tedious 
tale  of  woe  with  a  patience  and  sympathy 
which  in  itself  was  more  comforting  to  the 
poor  soul  than  the  alms  she  gave ;  yet  the 
moment  the  door  was  closed  she  would  turn 
in  fits  of  laughter,  and  caricature  the  whole 
story  for  our  benefit,  with  a  dramatic  effect 
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which  was  inimitable  and  an  inaccuracy 
which  was  to  me  very  distressing. 

Her  ideas  upon  religion  also  were  inde- 
finite and  somewhat  frivolous.  She  told  me 
one  day  that  she  had  never  been  able  to 
make  herself  want  to  go  to  heaven,  till  it 
occurred  to  her  that  our  Father  in  heaven 
must  Himself  love  fun  because  He  had 
created  the  sense  of  it.  "  No  one,"  she  said, 
"  could  look  out  upon  creation  with  intel- 
ligent eyes  and  not  perceive  the  large 
element  of  fun  in  its  composition,  and  are 
we  in  future  ages  to  become  wiser  than  our 
Creator  ?  "  It  was  not  easy  for  me  to  give 
any  answer  at  the  moment,  and  yet  it 
appeared  to  me  that  there  was  a  lightness 
in  the  way  she  spoke  about  sacred  things 
which  was  hardly  becoming.  There  was, 
in  fact,  so  much  in  her  nature  which  was 
beautiful  that  her  very  faults  were  more 
glaring  on  that  account.  I  could  not  help 
feeling  pained  to  see  so  sweet  a  disposition 
marred  by  the  results  of  neglect  and  ill- 
training.  After  some  thought  I  decided 
that  I  would  venture  to  show  my  regard  for 
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her  more  openly,  and  try,  by  drawing  her 
into  sympathy  with  myself,  to  influence  her 
for  good.  There  was  certainly  no  self- 
denial  in  this  resolution,  the  self-denial  had 
rather  been  that  hitherto  I  had  restrained 
myself  from  paying  her  any  attention  which 
might  raise  hopes  in  her  mind  that  I  might 
not  be  able  to  fulfil. 

Not  long  after,  in  pursuance  of  this  reso- 
lution, I  obtained  permission  to  take  Annabel 
for  a  walk  ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  one 
day  we  went  together  out  of  the  old  stone 
house,  out  into  the  summer  afternoon.  The 
country  road  was  fringed  on  either  side  with 
wild  white  camomile  ;  at  each  step,  as  Anna- 
bel's skirt  brushed  the  blossoms,  the  perfume 
was  wafted  into  the  air  around  us.  We 
passed  old  Bosse's  house,  with  the  ill-famed 
cairn  at  the  side.  Familiar  as  I  had  grown 
with  it,  I  could  not  pass  it  without  a  thrill 
of  horror.  A  little  further  we  met  pretty 
Therese  herself,  walking  and  talking  with 
Gabriel  Desbarrat.  I  had  often  seen  The- 
rese Roi  before,  for  she  played  the  organ 
in  the  little  church,  and  led  in  the  chants, 
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while  her  many  brothers  joined  in  with 
heavy  bass.  A  fine  set  of  men  these 
brothers  were,  with  their  French,  shaven 
faces  and  well-set  figures.  Honesty  and 
peace  were  written  on  each  countenance. 
Gabriel  Desbarrat  did  not  please  me  as  well, 
and  I  said  so  to  Annabel  as  we  passed  the 
lovers  on  the  road. 

"  Gabriel  is  a  clever  man,"  she  replied, 
"  for  he  has  won  the  affection  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  how  long  he  may  keep  it  is 
another  question." 

"  I  wish  that  you  would  tell  me  what  you 
really  think  about  this  murder ;  for  it  ap- 
pears incredible  to  me  that  a  strong-minded 
woman  should  sink  out  of  sight  like  a  stone 
in  the  sea,  unless  she  had  been  murdered." 

"  Yes,  it  does  seem  incredible." 

"  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  try  to 
believe  what  is  incredible  when  there  is  the 
other  explanation.  It  is  scandalous  that  the 
thing  has  not  been  looked  into  before,  Have 
you  any  reason  for  believing  old  Bosse 
incapable  of  the  deed  ?  " 

"  No ;  as  far  as  I  know  he  may  be  as 
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complete  a  villain  as  one  reads  of  in  a  book. 
He  is  a  miser,  and  certainly  appears  to  have 
cheated  his  wife  out  of  her  property ;  for  it 
is  hardly  possible  that  she  should  have  made 
a  will  solely  in  his  favour,  except  under 
compulsion.  He  has,  they  say,  a  great  kind- 
ness for  animals.  His  wife  was  a  good 
housekeeper  and  a  shrewish  woman  ;  and  he 
insisted  upon  keeping  the  hens  and  young 
lambs  in  the  kitchen  during  the  cold  weather. 
That  was  certainly  trying  to  a  woman  with 
some  aspirations  after  gentility.  Once  he 
was  nursing  a  little  pig  with  a  'broken  leg, 
and  his  wife,  in  a  passion,  threw  it  out  into 
the  yard.  He  beat  her  for  this,  and  that  is 
the  story  the  neighbours  tell  when  they  wish 
to  prove  that  he  was  able  to  murder  her." 

"  I  cannot  make  out  whether  you  are 
taking  her  side  or  his." 

"  I  have  simply  told  you  all  I  know  about 
them,"  she  replied  ;  but  she  remarked  a  few 
moments  after  that  the  couple  we  had  met 
on  the  road  seemed  excited,  and  that  she 
hoped,  for  Ernests  sake,  there  would  be  no 
more  trouble. 
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I  exclaimed  at  this:  "You  cannot  surely 
fear  that  he  would  join  in  a  plot  to  get  rid  of 
the  old  man  ! "  She  did  not  reply,  but  there 
was  a  look  of  pain  and  apprehension  on  her 
face. 

"  Suppose,"  I  said,  "  that  we  do  not  talk 
any  more  this  afternoon  upon  a  subject 
which  is  so  fraught  with  the  troubles  of 
humanity  ? "  and  I  asked  her  at  the  same 
time  to  turn  with  me  out  of  the  highway 
into  a  meadow  that  lay  by  the  side.  I  sug- 
gested this  a  little  timidly,  for  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  see  her  manage  all  things  with  a 
high  hand ;  but  that  happy  day  Annabel 
had  no  will  but  mine. 

It  was  not  a  warm  day.  The  wind  came 
upon  us  in  short  rude  gusts,  and  in  the  sky 
it  tossed  the  clouds  about  so  that  the  sun- 
light fell  upon  the  land  in  moving  tracts. 
Annabel  was  habited  in  a  coarse  grey  cloak 
which  wrapped  her  from  head  to  foot  in  its 
folds ;  a  cowl  or  hood  hung  from  her 
shoulders.  It  was  a  cloak  such  as  was  not 
uncommon  in  the  fashion  of  the  day ;  but 
Annabel,  clad  in  it,  looked  not  like  a  girl, 
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but  like  a  fair  young  friar  come  from  some 
Order  of  the  past.    The  meadow  was  a  large 
swampy  bit  of  land  between  the  highway 
and  the  river,  and  our  path  across  it  was  a 
moss-grown  road  of  logs,  running  through 
pasture,  level,  lush,  and  green,  in  which  red 
cattle  browsed.    Here  and  there  were  maple 
trees,  with  a  fern   carpet   at   their  roots. 
There  were  a  thousand  thousand  flowers  in 
the  grass,  delicate  rather  than  brilliant  in 
their  hues,  except  the  irises  around  the  pools 
which  raised  their  gold  and  purple  crests 
among  the  reeds.    Trees  and  ferns,  reeds 
and  grass,  shook  joyously  in  the  wind,  and 
the  pools  rippled  with  it.    In  spite  of  all  the 
damp  luxuriance,  there  was  nothing  sickly 
in  the  air :  it  was  a  wholesome,  happy  place  ; 
and  it  was  all  ours,  for  we  two,  between 
flying  cloud  and  flowered  earth,  walked  all 
alone. 

I  talked,  because  I  did  not  care  to  help 
myself,  of  the  fierce  and  foolish  hermits  of 
the  infant  church,  and  of  the  later  mendicant 
friars,  yoked,  with  pious  but  mistaken  zeal, 
to  perpetual  vows.    As  I  talked  I  wondered 
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much  if  Annabel  had  any  consciousness  of 
the  masquerade  she  was  playing.  When 
she  turned  her  head  to  listen,  I  was  as- 
tonished to  see  how  perfectly  this  wayward, 
frivolous  girl  could  fill  the  monkish  garb  ;  for, 
by  some  strange  illusion  of  the  dress,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  could  trace  a  holy 
ardour  and  an  inward  spiritual  light  which 
would  not  have  shamed  a  new  -  vowed 
neophite. 

Sometimes  a  bull-frog  intoned  a  note  of 
solemn  warning  as  we  passed,  or  a  redbreast 
thrush  trilled  out  his  passion  to  us,  and, 
though  Annabel  listened  to  me  quietly,  I 
could  not  but  see  that  she  found  more 
amusement  in  the  bull-frogs  and  the  thrushes. 
After  all,  was  she  not,  like  them,  only  a 
creature  of  the  place  ?  Perhaps  this  was 
the  clue  to  her  perplexing  character.  We 
have  not  all  the  same  moral  responsibility ; 
and  may  there  not  be  some  among  mortals 
wearing  the  dress  of  humanity,  yet  lacking 
the  immortal  part  ?  It  might  be  that  her 
mind  was  merely  the  offspring  of  the  wind 
and  sunshine  of  this  Canadian  wilderness,  a 
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thing  as  wild,  as  little  to  be  trained,  as  the 
pale  convolvulus  which  hung  upon  the  reeds. 
I  thought  this  sadly,  for  I  felt  that  day  that 
I  loved  her. 

Whether  a  child  of  the  wind  or  not, 
Annabel  had  no  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
sauntering.  She  must  walk  as  though  she 
had  an  object,  although  for  once  in  her  life 
she  had  none  ;  and  so,  much  too  soon  to  my 
thinking,  we  reached  the  end  of  the  road 
that  led  to  nowhere.  There  was  no  shore 
to  the  river,  for  the  water  had  brimmed 
over  into  the  grass  ;  our  path  led  us  to  the 
very  brink,  and  then  suddenly  lost  itself  and 
was  not.  There  was  a  rude  boat  lying  half 
in  the  water  and  half  upon  the  path  ;  its  old 
grey  oars,  spread  out  on  either  side  like 
wings,  moved  with  the  lapping  of  the  river. 
Very  different  this  from  Ernest's  graceful 
shallop,  but,  as  there  seemed  nothing  else  to 
be  done,  I  asked  Annabel  to  get  into  it. 
Without  a  word  she  took  her  seat  at  the 
stern,  and  drew  the  rudder  cords  round  her 
waist.  What  this  unwonted  docility  might 
forebode  I  could  not  tell ;  it  was  not  often 
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that  Annabel  left  the  anxieties  of  the  house- 
hold behind  ;  but  that  afternoon  she  seemed 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  tranquil  freedom 
of  Nature  all  around  her.  She  did  not  talk 
much,  she  seemed  indifferent  as  to  where 
she  went,  or  what  she  did ;  but  there  was  a 
peaceful  happiness  in  her  eyes  which  made 
me  well  content  that  I  had  brought  her. 

The  wind  was  falling  ;  white  clouds  were 
gathering.    A  slight  shower  fell  as  I  pushed 
off  the  boat,  which  made  Annabel  draw  her 
cowl  over  her  head,  and  thus  she  steered  me 
out  upon  the  stream.    Our  rowing  was  as 
aimless  as  our  walk  had  been.    I  could  not 
manage  the  oars  as  skilfully  as  Ernest  did, 
and  I  felt,  each  stroke  that  I  took,  that 
Annabel  noted   this.     Pretty  soon  I  laid 
them  down  and  said,  "Annabel,  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  something." 
"  Speak,"  she  said  idly. 
I  began  in  a  playful  voice,  although  I  was 
much  in  earnest.    "  I  have  been  living  in  the 
same  house  with  you  for  six  weeks,  and  I 
cannot  help  observing  that  you  do  not  always 
tell  the  truth.    Indeed,  it  often  seems  to  me 
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that  the  greater  part  of  what  you  say  is 
untrue." 

"  Yes  ? "  she  said,  as  if  sufficiently  in- 
terested to  hear  more. 

"  But  surely,"  I  cried,  startled,  "  you  cannot 
be  willing  that  I  should  accuse  you  of  telling 
falsehoods  ? " 

"  That  depends  upon  what  you  call  '  telling 
falsehoods,' "  she  said,  dabbling  her  hand  in 
the  water. 

"  And  what  do  you  call  it  ?  " 

"  Suppose,"  she  said — -speaking  slowly, 
and  evidently  thinking  out  her  argument  as 
she  spoke — "  suppose  I  were  to  tell  you 
that  the  river  about  here  was  safe,  when  all 
the  time  I  knew  it  to  be  full  of  dangerous 
undercurrents ;  or  suppose  you  asked  me 
just  now  what  I  saw  ahead,  and  I  should  say 
that  I  saw  an  ostrich  on  a  rock  drinking  tea 
with  an  elk  !  From  one  point  of  view  these 
two  statements  would  seem  equally  untrue, 
yet  the  one  would  be  wicked  and  the  other 
harmless,  because  the  untruth  is  evident,  it 
deceives  no  one." 

"  But  are  you  sure  that  all  the  falsehoods 
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you  tell  are  as  evidently  untrue  as  that  one  ? 
You  know  them  to  be  untrue,  but  are  you 
sure  that  other  people  do  ?  " 

"  If  people  are  stupid  enough  to  believe 
what  is  impossible,  or  very  improbable,  how 
can  I  help  it  ?  " 

"  We  have  been  speaking  of  stories  that 
are  totally  untrue,"  I  said;  ' 'but  when  you 
are  telling  a  true  story  and  exaggerate  it, 
what  then  ?  How,  then,  are  we  to  distinguish 
between  the  true  and  false  ? " 

"  I  grant  you,"  she  said,  still  speaking 
slowly,  "  that  that  is  a  graver  fault  than  the 
other,  but  whether  what  appears  to  you 
exaggeration  be  an  evil  or  not  would  depend 
upon  how  and  why  it  was  done.  You  are 
an  artist.  You  know  that  if  two  men  sit 
down  to  paint  the  same  thing,  the  one  will 
fill  his  canvas  with  cold  browns  and  neutral 
tints,  while  the  other  will  have  a  hundred 
bright  colours  in  little  dashes  here  and  there. 
Is  it  that  one  man  is  untrue,  or  is  it  that, 
with  a  keener  eye,  he  sees  more  truth  than 
the  other  ?  If  we  have  a  photograph  of  a 
scene,  and  a  drawing  of  it  by  some  great 
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artist,  no  educated  person  will  deny  that  the 
drawing  is  the  truer  of  the  two ;  yet  the 
photograph  is  the  copy,  the  drawing  is  only 
an  inaccurate  suggestion.  The  rocks  are 
not  in  the  same  places,  the  foliage  is  dif- 
ferently composed,  the  shadows  are  not 
where  they  are  now,  but  where  they  were 
an  hour  ago ;  but  the  true  character,  the 
soul  of  the  scene  is  there,  and  the  drawing 
is  true." 

I  was  a  little  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
answer  this  sophistry.  In  a  few  minutes 
Annabel  spoke  again,  as  slowly,  but  with  a 
sadder  tone,  as  if  more  determined  to  express 
her  meaning  than  to  express  herself  well. 

"  You  know  what  our  house  is,  and  how 
dull  and  monotonous  the  days  are,  one  after 
another,  all  alike.  Aunt  is  too  ill  to  find 
occupation  for  herself,  and  if  she  were  not 
amused  I  think  she  would  die.  It  is  very 
dull  for  Uncle  Thorold,  when  he  comes  home 
in  the  evening,  and  Ernest " — she  paused 
— "  Ernest  is  not  a  child  now,  and  there  are 
other  places  besides  home  ;  and  I  am  not 
clever,  I  am  not  pretty  as  some  girls  are, 
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and  I  can  keep  them  all  laughing  day  after 
clay  with  this  nonsense ;  may  it  not  be  the 
least  of  two  evils  ?  " 

"Annabel,"  I  said,  "  you  are  kindness 
itself.  I  know  well  that  your  whole  life  is 
given  cheerfully  for  others,  but  you  cannot 
seriously  think  that  it  is  right  to  do  wrong 
that  good  may  come." 

"  But  it  is  not  wrong,"  she  said  in  that 
gentle  tone  of  conviction  against  which  I  felt 
it  was  useless  to  argue. 

"  I  shall  not  say  any  more  just  now,"  I 
said.  "  I  am  sure  you  will  think  it  over,  and 
perhaps  come  to  see  it  as  I  do.  And  now," 
I  added,  taking  up  my  oars,  "  you  may 
lecture  me  on  any  subject  you  like ;  I 
promise  to  take  pattern  by  you,  and  bear 
it  meekly.    I  await  thy  lecture,  oh  Queen." 

But  Annabel  had  no  lecture  to  give,  and 
we  rowed  in  silence  up  the  milky  river 
which  was  quieting  itself  as  the  wind  was 
falling.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
how  well  the  monk's  hood  became  Annabel  ; 
the  wind  had  given  some  faint  colour  to  her 
cheeks,  and  her  calm,  grey  eyes  looked  out 
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at  me  from  the  deep  shade  of  the  hood,  like 
the  eyes  of  a  spirit  which  had  not  learned  to 
understand  its  own  existence.  The  whole 
artist's  soul  that  was  in  me  was  taken  captive 
by  the  place  and  the  hour  and  my  strange 
companion.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  was  in  very  truth  rowing  up  the  lovely 
stream  with  a  gentle  eremite  of  solitary  piety, 
and  again  I  could  hardly  divest  my  mind  of 
the  belief  that  my  companion  was  neither 
hermit  nor  woman,  but  some  wild  spirit  of  the 
place  who  had  donned  the  holy  garb  in  order 
to  deceive  my  human  weakness.  "  She  is 
like  Undine,"  I  thought ;  and  then  I  remem- 
bered, with  a  sudden  sense  of  joy,  that  Undine 
had  received  her  soul  by  union  with  a  Chris- 
tian knight. 

As  we  were  rowing,  the  sun  had  been  set- 
ting. The  cloud  canopy  raised  itself  from 
the  horizon  with  a  fringe  of  flame,  and  the 
sun  went  down  like  a  scarlet  ball.  It  left 
a  ruddy  band  half  encircling  the  earth,  and 
warm  shadows  gathered  everywhere  upon  the 
landscape.  On  either  side  of  the  level  banks 
we  saw  the  peaceful  farm-lands  stretching 
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back,  and  beyond  was  the  Canadian  forest, 
with  its  sky-line  broken,  as  it  always  is, 
by  the  sharp  spikes  of  giant  pine-trees 
lifted  here  and  there  above  the  rest.  My 
attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  seeing 
Annabel's  little  hand  stretched  out  to  point 
at  something  behind  me.  I  turned  and  saw 
that  the  rays  from  the  coloured  cloud  had  so 
fallen  upon  the  water  that,  a  few  yards  ahead 
of  us,  it  was  dappled  with  an  evanescent 
silver  and  red,  like  the  old  shot  silks  our 
grandmothers  were  wont  to  wear. 

"  Please  row  me  into  that  pretty  water," 
said  Annabel. 

I  rowed  on,  for  a  moment  beguiled  into 
the  fancy  that  I  could  grant  her  request,  but 
came  no  nearer  the  colour.  "  Do  you  not 
know,  dear  child,"  I  said,  "  that  it  is  in  the 
very  nature  of  a  reflection  that  it  cannot  be 
touched  ?  " 

"  Oh !  do  please  row  me  into  it,"  was  the 
only  reply. 

So  I  rowed,  and  Annabel  steered,  and  we 
chased  the  radiance  till  it  suddenly  faded. 
Then,  noticing  that  darkness  was  coming 
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quickly,  I  turned  and  hastily  pulled  into  the 
mid-current,  which  swept  us  rapidly  home- 
ward.   But  Annabel  was  pouting. 

"You  are  not  really  disappointed,  are 
you  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  she  replied  wistfully.  "  It 
looked  so  blessed  there.  I  wonder  why  it 
always  seems  that  blessedness  is  just  ^where 
we  are  not.  I  am  sure  we  should  have 
reached  it  if  you  had  rowed  faster." 

That  evening  I  sat  watching  Annabel  as 
she  knelt  in  a  white  lace  dress  before  the  log 
fire,  holding  up  her  hands  to  be  warmed  by 
the  blaze.  When  I  thought  how  sweetly  and 
seriously  she  had  answered  me  in  the  after- 
noon I  felt  sure  that  we  had  come  to  a  better 
understanding,  and  that  she  had  laid  aside 
for  ever  all  her  odd  contradictory  ways 
towards  me. 

Mr.  Thorold  spoke  to  her.  "  I  hope  you 
enjoyed  your  walk  with  Richard." 

"  Richard  enjoyed  it,"  said  Annabel. 

"  And  did  not  you  ?  "  said  he,  very  much 
amused. 

u  I  never,    never  " — she    paused,  giving 
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each  word  the  emphasis  of  great  deliberation 
— "  never  was  so  badly  treated  in  my  whole 
life." 

The  whole  family  laughed,  as  they  usually 
did  when  Annabel  spoke.  "  What  on  earth 
did  he  do  ?  "  asked  Ernest  with  the  greatest 
curiosity. 

<(  He  took  me  out  into  a  lonely  place,  into 
a  very  lonely  place,  away  up  the  river  in  an 
old  cockleshell  of  a  boat,  and  there " — 
Annabel  paused  and  amused  herself  by 
closing  one  eye  and  looking  at  the  rosy  glow 
through  the  chink  of  her  fingers. 

4 'Well,  what  there  ?  "  they  cried. 

"  There  he  lectured  me,"  she  said,  shaking 
her  head  slowly. 

They  all  laughed  again. 

"  He  told  me,"  she  continued,  speaking 
quite  seriously,  but  half  preoccupied  in 
watching  the  effect  of  the  firelight  upon  her 
little  hands — "  he  told  me  that  he  was  grieved 
and  distressed  to  observe  that  I  sometimes 
said  what  was  not  quite  true." 

Ernest  gave  a  shout  of  laughter,  in  which 
it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Thorold  would  have 
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joined  had  he  not  feared  to  wound  my 
feelings. 

"  Did  you  deny  it  ?  "  they  asked. 

"  No  ;  alone  in  that  little  cockleshell  of  a 
boat,  it  would  not  have  been  safe  to  contra- 
dict him,  you  know." 

She  went  on  to  give  an  account  of  many 
incidents  which  had  and  had  not  happened 
to  us,  interspersed  with  fabled  conversations 
of  the  most  ridiculous  sort.  We  all  laughed 
— it  was  impossible  not  to  laugh — and  we 
parted  for  the  night  without  comment  on  my 
side.    I  was  not  in  the  best  of  humours. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

gSHAT  night  there  was  a  secret  rising 
of  the  countrymen  to  do  violence 
to  old  Bosse.  We  were  his  only  near 
neighbours,  as  the  village  was  half  a  mile 
off ;  but  it  appeared  that  we  were  to  offer 
him  no  protection,  for  Ernest  was  in 
Desbarrats  confidence,  and,  headstrong, 
impulsive  boy  that  he  was,  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  promise  his  aid.  The  men-servants 
were,  of  course,  in  sympathy  with  the  mob. 
Ernest  had  kept  his  secret  only  too  well, 
but  Annabel  discovered  it  at  the  last 
moment,  just  as  he  was  leaving  the  house. 
It  was  too  late  then  to  procure  his  father's 
interference,  for  Mr.  Thorold  slept  in  the 
wing  of  the  house  furthest  from  the  road, 
and  to  awake  him  would  be  to  confess  the 
danger  to  Mrs.  Thorold.    I  thought  this 
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would  be  the  least  danger  of  the  two,  but 
Annabel  thought  otherwise ;  she  believed 
that  to  know  of  such  a  riot  would  be  very 
injurious  to  her  aunt. 

My  room  was  in  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  the  first  I  knew  of  the  disturbance 
was  when  awakened  by  a  subdued  but 
angry  altercation  between  Annabel  and 
Ernest  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  outside 
my  door.  I  could  distinguish  also  the 
sound  of  men  moving  stealthily  on  the  road. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
the  place  was  the  dead  stillness  of  the  nights, 
so  that  I  was  not  thoroughly  aroused  by 
these  sounds  before  I  realized  what  was 
taking  place.  I  sprang  up  and  dressed 
hastily ;  but  Ernest,  hearing  my  movements, 
came  into  my  room,  angry  and  excited.  He 
was  determined  to  go  and  keep  his  promise 
to  Desbarrat,  and  I  perceived  that  in  his 
present  mood  no  argument  or  entreaty  would 
alter  his  purpose.  He  was,  unfortunately, 
such  a  powerful  fellow  that  an  attempt  on 
my  part  to  detain  him  by  force  would  have 
been  futile.   His  grievance  was  that  Annabel, 
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after  using  every  art  in  vain  to  prevent 
his  going,  had  declared  her  intention  of 
going  with  him,  and  he  in  his  turn  was 
unable  to  prevent  her. 

"  So  you  may  as  well  come,  too,  and  escort 
her,"  he  said,  "for  I  shan't  have  time  to  take 
care  of  her." 

He  went  off  then  to  complete  some 
preparations  in  his  own  room,  and  I  went 
out  and  found  Annabel  standing  in  cloak 
and  cowl  upon  the  landing  of  the  stairs. 
The  moon  shone  through  the  big  staircase 
window,  and  she  stood  full  in  its  beams, 
but  her  face  was  so  white  and  sad  that 
at  the  moment  I  hardly  knew  it  was  she. 
She  turned  upon  me  at  once,  and  tersely 
explained  the  whole  extent  of  the  danger, 
which  was  nothing  less  than  that  if  they 
hanged  the  old  man,  Ernest  was  as  likely 
as  not,  in  his  excitement,  to  be  in  the  thick 
of  the  crowd.  I  urged  the  necessity  of 
appealing  to  his  parents,  but  Annabel  would 
not  hear  of  it.  Her  love  for  Mrs.  Thorold 
was  like  the  passionate  solicitude  of  a 
mother  for  an  ailing  child ;  she  would  risk 
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anything  rather  than  startle  her.  She  was 
shocked  and  terrified  at  the  thought  of  a 
crime  coming  so  close  to  them  all ;  but  it 
was  clear  that  she  had  some  plan  in  her 
head  with  regard  to  Ernest,  and  felt  more 
able  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  the  case 
than  I  did,  for  she  made  not  the  slightest 
answer  to  my  exclamations  and  arguments. 
When  I  had  ceased  speaking,  she  silently 
drew  out  of  her  breast  a  large  key,  and 
held  it  so  that  for  a  moment  its  shadow  fell 
clear  on  the  moon-whitened  floor;  then 
she  replaced  it  in  the  folds  of  her  garment. 

' '  When  we  reach  the  gate  to-night,"  she 
said,  "  it  will  be  locked.  The  men  some- 
times lock  it  at  night,  and  put  the  key  in  the 
tool-house." 

I  did  not  understand  the  import  of  this 
information.  It  appeared  idle  to  lock  a 
gate  that  any  man  could  climb  ;  but  we 
had  not  time  to  say  more,  for  Ernest  came, 
and  Annabel  led  the  way  out  of  the  house, 
appearing  as  anxious  as  he  was  to  get  away 
from  it  with  all  possible  secrecy.  I  went 
with    them,   hoping   that  the  men  would 
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disperse  without  violence,  as  they  had  done 
before,  and  determining  that,  if  they 
attempted  to  carry  out  their  purpose,  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  hold  the  boy  out 
of  mischief  by  main  force,  or  die  in  the 
effort.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  attempt 
remonstrance  with  a  crowd  of  men  who 
did  not  understand  the  language  I  spoke. 

There  was  a  group  of  stately  pine  trees 
standing  on  either  side  of  the  gate  ;  between 
these  the  white  light  shone  in  from  the 
moon,  which  hung  in  the  southern  sky 
over  the  opposite  fields.  Old  Bosse's  house 
was  a  little  to  the  west ;  we  could  see  it 
from  the  gate  and  the  ill-omened  pile  of 
stones,  but  we  could  not  see  the  crowd  that 
was  gathered  on  the  road  in  front  of  it, 
from  which  we  heard  low  angry  tones  of 
dispute.  Part  of  the  old  wall  around  our 
grounds  dated  back  to  the  time  of  Indian 
warfare ;  it  was  of  rough  stone  overgrown 
with  moss  and  lichen.  At  the  gate  there 
was  a  small  chamber  built  in  it,  with  tiny 
windows  on  the  road,  like  a  sort  of  rude 
turret.    It  had  evidently  been  constructed 
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for  purposes  of  defence,  but  was  now  used 
by  the  gardeners  to  keep  their  tools  in. 
The  gate  to  the  road  we  found  locked,  as 
Annabel  had  foretold. 

"  They  often  put  the  key  in  the  tool- 
house,"  she  said  to  Ernest. 

He  appeared  to  think  this  probable,  for 
he  went  into  the  turret  to  look  for  it.  This 
chamber,  which  they  called  the  "  tool-house," 
had  a  heavv  door,  which  could  be  fastened 
on  the  outside  by  a  large  hook.  He  had 
no  sooner  gone  in  than,  quick  as  thought, 
she  drew-to  the  door,  and  secured  it  on  the 
outside.  I  never  saw  an  action  more  deftly 
done.  The  boy  was  raging  like  a  young 
lion  in  his  dark  prison  before  I  realized  what 
had  occurred. 

The  sense  of  relief  which  I  experienced 
at  seeing  Ernest  put  beyond  the  reach  of 
mischief  for  the  time  was  so  great  that  I 
could  have  laughed  with  delight.  I  turned 
to  Annabel,  expecting  to  see  the  look  of 
roguish  satisfaction  which  I  had  so  often 
seen  in  her  eyes,  but  it  was  not  there.  She 
turned  away  quite  gravely  to  find  out  what 
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was  going  forward  on  the  road.    A  passing 
Frenchman  was  called   to   the   gate,  and 
Annabel  stood  leaning  against  the  iron  bars 
and  questioned  him.    It  seemed  that  there 
was  a  division  among  the  men,  which  was 
causing  the  dispute  and  delay.     The  Roi 
family  were  there  in  full  force,  old  Roi  him- 
self and  all  his  sons.    They  had  led  Des- 
barrat  to  believe  that  they  came  with  the 
same  lawless  purpose  as  the  rest ;  but,  once 
on  the  scene  of  action,  they  had  drawn 
themselves  up  in  solid  phalanx  on  the  side 
of  law  and  order.    They  proposed  to  search 
the  ground  under  the  stones  for  the  bones 
of  the  murdered  woman,  and,  if  they  were 
found,  to  seize  old  Bosse  and  deliver  him 
up  to  the  authorities.    More  than  this  they 
refused   to    do.      It   now   appeared  that 
Desbarrat  was  not  very  hopeful  of  finding 
the  remains   of  his   mother   under  these 
stones  ;  for  he,  at  the  head  of  the  roughs  he 
had  brought  with  him,  was  determined  to 
despatch  the  old  man  first,  and  seek  for 
the  proof  of  his  guilt  afterwards.    He  was 
the  more  clamorous  to  carry  out  his  purpose 
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hastily  because  a  report  had  got  about 
that  old  Roi  had  gone  so  far  as  to  notify  the 
police  at  St.  Luc,  and  was  even  now  trying 
to  gain  time  in  the  hope  of  their  arrival. 
Bosse  was  supposed  to  be  in  his  house,  for 
they  had  set  a  watch  around  it.  That  was 
all  we  could  learn  of  the  state  of  affairs. 
It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  this  calm,  pale- 
faced  girl  conversing  with  the  hot-blooded 
Frenchman,  the  moonlight  falling  on  their 
faces,  the  iron  bars  of  the  gate  between 
them.  The  night  wind  came  and  passed 
through  the  pines  above  us,  uttering  low 
notes  of  pain  and  fear.  Ernest  kicked  the 
door  of  his  cell  like  a  war-horse  when  the 
trumpet  sounds. 

It  seemed  likely  that  the  dispute  would 
end  in  a  fight  between  the  two  factions,  for 
both  parties  were  alike  in  their  intense  ex- 
citement. A  light  was  suddenly  seen  moving 
in  Bosse  s  house,  and  the  angry  murmur  of 
voices  in  the  crowd  rose  into  a  low  howl  of 
hatred  and  menace  against  the  miserable  old 
man.  There  was  a  movement  of  Desbarrat's 
men  inside  his  gate,  and  the  others  ran 
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forward  to  keep  them  back.  Then  some 
one  set  up  a  cry,  calling  their  attention  to  a 
sound  in  the  distance.  They  all  stood  silent, 
listening.  The  sound  appeared  to  be  the 
noise  of  horses  and  wheels  coming  swiftly 
over  the  long  wooden  bridge  across  the 
river.  It  was  a  law  that  no  one  was  allowed 
to  drive  over  this  bridge  quicker  than  at  a 
walking  pace,  so  that  the  sound  of  horses 
galloping  upon  it  in  the  dead  of  night  was 
sufficient  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  mad- 
dest among  them.  There  was  little  doubt, 
from  the  first  vibration  of  the  unwonted 
sound,  that  old  Roi  had  actually  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  the  authorities  at  St.  Luc,  who  was 
now  returning  with  the  police ;  but  the 
crowd  showed  no  disposition  to  disperse. 
They  stood  their  ground,  waiting  while  the 
galloping  horses  came  nearer  and  nearer,  evi- 
dently believing  that  the  force  sent  would  be 
quite  inadequate  to  the  occasion,  as  indeed 
it  turned  out  to  be.  When  the  vehicle  came 
up  it  contained  only  the  chief  of  police,  a 
couple  of  his  men,  and  the  farm-servant  who 
had  guided  them.    But  the  officer  in  charge, 
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who  was  a  dapper  little  fellow,  had  wits,  if 
he  had  not  a  force  of  men.  He  saw  that 
the  men  were  full  of  hatred  for  Bosse,  and 
were  craving  the  activity  and  excitement 
of  doing  wrong.  He  could  not  make  them 
return  home  quietly,  but  when  he  offered 
the  compromise  which  Roi  had  first  sug- 
gested, of  allowing  them  to  search  under 
the  stones  for  the  remains  of  the  missing 
woman,  all  the  roughs  except  Desbarrat 
proved  willing  to  comply,  for  they  saw  that 
they  could  not  now  carry  out  their  first 
intention  without  a  struggle  of  doubtful 
issue,  and  the  belief  that  the  woman  had 
really  been  buried  there  prevailed  so  strongly 
in  the  neighbourhood  that  they  set  to  work 
with  the  evident  expectation  of  finding  what 
they  sought.  He  put  the  most  impatient 
and  dangerous  of  the  men  to  the  work,  and 
Desbarrat,  deposed  from  his  leadership, 
sulked,  sitting  on  the  fence.  Now  that  they 
were  working  at  the  stones  we  could  see 
them  clearly  from  the  gate,  and,  at  the 
window,  his  form  a  silhouette  against  the 
beams  from  his  candle,  we  saw  the  old  man 
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grimly  watching  them.  It  was  no  scene 
for  a  girl  like  Annabel  to  witness,  yet  she 
remained  there,  leaning  on  the  upright  bars 
of  the  gate.  Her  eyes  followed  each  move- 
ment of  the  men  with  a  wistful  look  I  could 
not  comprehend. 

"  Poor,  poor  old  man  ! "  she  said  at  last, 
her  eyes  filling  with  tears  and  her  voice 
breaking.  "  I  wish  I  could  change  places 
with  him." 

"  Why  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  They  may  take  him  away,  or  kill  him, 
and  I  have  lived  beside  him  all  my  life,  and 
have  never  done  anything  for  him." 

"You  must  not  allow  your  feelings  to 
overcome  your  common  sense  because  you 
are  excited.  You  cannot  believe  that  you 
have  any  personal  duty  toward  this  hardened 
old  sinner." 

"  Who  is  my  neighbour  ?  " 

"  What  could  you  have  done  for  him  ?  " 

"I  fdo  not  know,"  she  said  thoughtfully. 
"  I  might  have  given  him  one  of  my  guinea- 
pigs." 

Childishness  had  not  vexed  me  in  the 
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sunset  light,  when  I  had  leisure  to  humour 
it,  but  now  it  was  out  of  place.  We  were 
cold  and  tired.  The  fate  of  a  man's  life 
hung  upon  the  issues  of  the  hour. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  talking 
nonsense.  What  good  could  a  guinea-pig  do 
him  ?  If  you  could  have  taught  him  the 
commandments,  and  made  him  believe  in 
the  judgment  to  come,  that  would  have  been 
something." 

"You  do  not  understand  me  at  all,"  she 
said  in  her  gentle,  deliberate  way.  "  I  could 
not  have  taught  him  the  commandments,  nor 
about  the  judgment,  because  in  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  he  knows  all  that  well,  and 
because  he  would  not  have  listened  to  me. 
But  I  do  not  think  he  knows  what  love  is, 
either  human  or  divine.  Think  what  it 
would  be  not  to  know  what  love  is  !  With 
patience  I  might  have  put  the  idea  of  love 
into  this  old  man's  mind.  I  tried  once, 
smiling  to  him  when  I  met  him  on  the  road, 
but  he  looked  so  wicked  that  I  was  frightened 
and  gave  it  up.  Now  perhaps  it  is  too  late." 
She  leaned  her  cheek  against  the  bar  that 
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she  held.  Her  accent  of  sincere  sorrow  sur- 
prised me.  "  I  think  you  are  grieving  your- 
self unnecessarily,"  I  said.  "  You  are  kind  to 
every  one.    You  never  did  him  any  harm." 

"  There  were  two  men  who  were  handed 
down  to  world-long  infamy  by  the  most 
charitable  Friend  humanity  ever  had,  and 
that,  not  because  of  anything  they  did,  but 
because  they  did  nothing.  Do  you  know," 
she  asked  suddenly,  turning  her  face  towards 
me,  "  where  that  '  other  side '  was,  where  the 
priest  and  the  Levite  passed  in  the  parable  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  the  other  side  of  the  road  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  but  Christ  Himself  must  have  been 
standing  on  that  road,  because  they  passed 
from  His  right  hand  to  His  left,  from  the 
sheep  to  the  goats,  for  it  was  ' inasmuch  as 
ye  did  it  not/  " 

We  stood  in  silence  for  a  little  while.  The 
splendid  harvest  moon  was  moving  higher 
over  the  silent  fields,  one  little  train  of  fleece 
was  round  her  in  the  empty  sky.  The  light 
flooded  everything  except  the  pines,  which, 
like  morbid  souls,  wrapped  themselves  in 
impenetrable  shadow.    The  Bosse  house  was 
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white  with  it,  and  the  highway.  The  form 
of  the  gate  was  drawn  in  clear  shadow  on 
the  white  ground  at  our  feet.  The  wind 
came  again  and  moaned  in  the  trees.  Ernest 
had  become  quiet,  and  was  looking  and 
listening  through  the  small  windows  which 
opened  on  the  road.  Annabel  was  doing 
her  utmost  to  control  the  tears  which  were 
still  falling  silently.  Her  childlike  sorrow, 
and  her  womanly  effort  to  conceal  it  and 
pretend  that  she  was  not  weeping,  touched 
me  to  the  heart.  I  could  not  bear  to  see  her 
in  such  trouble,  and  I  took  her  slender  hands 
from  the  bar  ;  they  had  become  cold  as  the 
iron  itself,  and  I  held  them  in  my  own  to 
warm  them. 

"  But,  Annabel,"  I  said  gently,  "  the  gospel 
teaching  holds  up  an  ideal  which  is  intended 
to  be  beyond  our  reach.  No  man  can  do  his 
whole  duty." 

A  gleam  of  amusement  shot  across  her 
tear-stained  face.  "  It  is  you  that  are  talk- 
ing nonsense  now,"  she  said  sweetly.  "  Of 
course,  it  is  no  mans  duty  to  do  what  he 
cannot." 
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11  I  know  it  appears  to  be  a  paradox,"  I 
answered,  "  but  nevertheless  it  is  the  truth." 

"  Truth  !  "  she  replied  scornfully,  her  frame 
dilating  with  a  sudden  energy,  her  eyes 
flashing  through  her  tears.  "  Truth  !  Yes, 
the  sort  of  truth  that  you,  and  such  as  you, 
care  about — you,  who  have  accepted,  without 
a  moments  earnest  doubt  and  investigation, 
a  code  of  miserable  maxims  degrading  God's 
truth  to  the  level  of  your  doctrines,  and  then 
made  a  magnificent  virtue  of  verbal  accuracy. 
I  do  not  despise  your  verbal  quibblings.  I 
tell  you  frankly  I  will  try  to  be  more  careful 
in  what  I  say.  But  to  reverence  truth  is  to 
try  to  see  beyond  the  outside  of  things — to 
try  to  see  the  Power  that  makes  them  what 
they  are ;  and  if  there  is  any  gospel  it  means 
that  that  Power  is  come  within  our  reach, 
and  the  ideal  duty  is  not  impossible  to  man." 

She  shook  her  hands  from  mine  and  turned 
away.  Her  tears  had  been  suddenly  dried 
by  the  fire  of  her  indignation.  The  storm 
of  feeling  with  which  she  had  spoken  was 
so  entirely  unlike  anything  I  had  seen  in  her 
before  that  I  was  filled  with  surprise. 
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What  I  might  ultimately  have  said  I  do 
not  know,  for  our  attention  was  absorbed  by 
the  men.  They  had  begun  digging  and 
talking  ;  then  they  dug  in  silence  ;  now  as 
they  worked  they  shouted  to  one  another 
until  their  shouts  blended  together  and  rose 
into  a  howl  of  triumphant  hatred.  There 
was  confusion,  and  we  could  not  tell  in  the 
moving  and  screaming  what  they  were  doing 
or  trying  to  do.  Some  one  shouted,  "  Le 
meurtrier  !  Le  meurtrier  sanguinaire  /  " 
Then  the  light  went  out  in  the  house. 
Several  voices  tried  to  make  themselves 
heard,  but  the  howl  rose  again  and  drowned 
everything. 

"They  have  certainly  found  the  poor 
woman's  remains,"  I  said  to  Annabel. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied ;  but  she  had  averted 
her  face  from  the  people,  and  was  looking 
away  to  the  eastern  sky.  I  thought  she  was 
praying,  and  who  can  estimate  the  result  of 
such  a  prayer  ? 

The  police  officer  had  not  expected  this 
result  of  the  search  any  more  than  Desbarrat, 
but  he  had  shown  his  wisdom  in  setting  the 
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most  lawless  of  the  men  to  the  hard  labour. 
Those  who  were  willing  to  help  him  in  get- 
ting the  wretched  old  man  safely  to  the  gaol 
were  still  fresh.  After  some  time  we  saw 
the  crowd  gather  together  in  thick  fight,  and 
then,  swearing,  fighting,  and  struggling,  a 
number  of  them  made  their  way  through  the 
rest,  holding  Bosse  between  them.  They 
put  him  in  the  vehicle  with  the  policemen. 
It  was  drawn  up  close  to  us.  I  saw  how 
meekly  the  old  man  stepped  into  it.  His 
white  hair  blew  about  his  head  ;  they  had 
not  waited  to  find  his  hat.  Then  the  Roi 
brothers  held  the  others  back  while  the 
police  drove  away.  Gabriel  Desbarrat,  per- 
haps surprised  by  this  unexpected  proof  of 
his  stepfather's  guilt,  was  almost  beside  him- 
self with  excited  triumph.  He  had  the  sense 
to  see  that,  now  that  his  end  was  gained,  it 
was  better  to  have  the  law  with  him  rather 
than  against  him,  and  he  made  a  speech 
from  a  post  of  the  fence,  stating  that  he  had 
always  agreed  with  his  uncle  that  the  only 
way  to  obtain  justice  was  to  keep  within  the 
limits  of  the  law,  and  that  he  had  always 
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known  that  his  beloved  mother  [mere  Men 
airnet)  had  been  buried  in  that  particular 
spot. 

While  Desbarrat  was  still  shouting  some 
of  the  men  were  engaged  in  reverently- 
making  a  rude  fence  round  the  grave  of  the 
uncovered  skeleton.  Ernest  again  demanded 
to  be  let  out,  but  this  time  rather  more 
politely.  Like  many  passionate  boys  he 
could  not  keep  his  anger  long.  Annabel 
went  close  to  the  door  to  hear  what  he 
said. 

"If  you  will  promise  to  kiss  and  make  it 
up,  I'll  let  you  out,"  she  said. 
"  I  shan't." 

"  Very  well,"  she  said  cheerfully,  and  came 
away  from  the  door  again. 

This  colloquy  was  repeated  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  form  several  times,  but 
finally,  finding  that  she  would  abate  nothing 
of  her  demand,  Ernest  gave  the  required 
promise.  So  she  let  him  out,  and  they  kissed 
and  made  it  up  very  prettily.  Then  he 
went  out  on  the  road  to  talk  with  the  men. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  came  back,  his  own 
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wrongs  quite  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of 
the  event. 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,"  he  said,  rubbing  his 
hands  together  with  an  important  air,  "  this 
just  teaches  us  one  thing,  doesn't  it  ?  It 
shows  that  murder  will  out,  doesn't  it  ?  Now, 
Annabel,  I  hope  that  you  are  satisfied  that 
I  was  right  in  saying  that  we  should  see 
justice  done,  and  that  remarkable  things  can 
happen  in  real  life  as  well  as  in  fiction." 

"  Fact,"  I  said,  "  is  often  stranger  than 
fiction." 

Annabel  said  nothing,  and  we  went  into 
the  house. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DID  not  sleep  that  morning.  I  lay 
and  listened,  first  to  the  retreating 
footsteps,  and  then  to  the  pulse  of  the  insect 
world  which  beat  on  in  the  heart  of  silence. 
I  thought  of  the  events  of  the  night  and  of 
Annabel.  I  was  now  convinced  that  there 
was  a  depth  of  thought  and  feeling  in  her 
nature  which  I  had  not  hitherto  suspected, 
but  both  the  thought  and  the  feeling  were 
sadly  undisciplined.  I  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  latent  passion  of  a  strong  sort  in  the 
heart  of  the  girl  I  loved,  and  I  felt  bewildered, 
like  a  man  who,  walking  in  a  pleasant  land, 
feels  the  rumble  of  volcanic  surges  beneath 
his  feet.  The  dawn,  in  swelling  robes  of 
pearly  light,  came  floating  over  the  green 
earth,  and  the  birds,  after  tuning  their  pipes 
for  a  little,  sang  out  in  full  chorus.  The 
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noise  of  their  glad  overture  seemed  to  throb 
through  the  temple  of  the  morning  and 
resound  again  from  its  roofs  and  walls. 

In  the  night  I  had  said  fact  was  stranger 
than  fiction,  and  Annabel  repeated  jeeringly 
my  remark  to  me  in  the  morning,  when  at 
breakfast  the  rumour  reached  us  that  the 
broken  skeleton  which  had  been  found  had 
proved  in  the  daylight  to  be  that  of  a  calf. 
Even  Ernest,  who  had  been  out,  could  not 
deny  the  fact.  The  authorities  had  been 
over  from  St.  Luc  to  examine  the  bones  ; 
but  they  said  that  Bosse  would  be  detained 
some  time,  for  further  investigation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorold,  it  seemed,  had 
actually  spent  the  night  undisturbed.  The 
latter  had  not  yet  risen  ;  the  former  now 
questioned  us  with  interest.  Annabel  gave 
him  a  satirical  and  highly  coloured  account 
of  the  whole  affair,  in  which  Ernest's  name 
figured.    His  father  was  extremely  shocked. 

"  Ernest !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  is  it  possible  ?  " 

The  boy  interrupted  him.  "  Can't  you 
see,  sir,  that  Annabel  is  inventing  every  word 
of  it  ? " 
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Mr.  Thorold  satisfied  himself  by  a  glance 
at  the  girl,  and  then,  because  he  had  been 
angry  with  Ernest,  chid  Annabel  severely 
for  her  nonsense.  He  said  it  was  too  serious 
a  matter  for  a  joke. 

Of  course,  for  a  week  we  talked  of  nothing 
but  old  Bosses  affairs.  Gossip  averred  that 
the  calf  had  been  a  pet  calf.  The  old  dames 
of  the  neighbourhood,  who  began  to  pity 
Bosse,  suddenly  remembered  the  story  of  its 
life  and  death  with  a  minuteness  and  variation 
of  detail  that  were  most  surprising.  In 
speaking  to  one  of  them,  Annabel  said,  with 
a  sympathetic  shake  of  her  head,  "  And  per- 
haps it  had  been  like  a  friend  to  him  for 
many  years."  " Sans  doute"  replied  the  old 
woman,  with  a  pious  sigh.  The  favour  of 
the  populace  was  gradually  turning  toward 
old  Bosse,  and,  suspecting  themselves  to 
have  done  him  injustice,  they  tried  in  their 
rough  way  to  expiate  the  sin  by  being  now 
unjust  to  Gabriel  Desbarrat.  His  last  ex- 
cited and  boastful  speech  on  the  night  of  the 
riot  was  remembered  against  him.  One 
boy,  meeting  Desbarrat,  went  so  far  as  to 
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point  with  his  thumb  toward  the  uncovered 
bones  of  the  calf,  and  exclaim,  "  Sa  mere  bien 
aimde."  Desbarrat  thrashed  the  boy  till  he 
roared  again.  The  boy  was  the  son  of  a 
widow,  and  one  might  therefore  have  supposed 
that  there  would  be  no  one  to  take  his  part. 
Not  so  thought  the  widow,  who  turned  a 
bucket  of  sour  milk  over  Desbarrat  the  next 
time  he  passed  under  her  window,  remarking 
as  she  did  so,  in  rich  nasal  patois,  that  she 
thus  put  it  to  its  right  purpose,  for  it  was 
meant  for  a  pig.  No  one  sued  the  widow 
for  damages. 

While  the  little  waves  of  popular  feeling 
were  thus  quieting  themselves  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, I  found  myself  in  the  last  month 
of  my  visit,  and  I  knew  that  if  I  was  going 
to  make  love  to  Annabel,  it  was  time  to 
begin  ;  yet,  one  by  one  the  days  passed  in 
the  tranquil  weather,  and  I  found  the  purpose 
of  my  mind  still  unsettled  with  regard  to 
her.  I  loved  her  in  a  certain  way,  it  was 
true,  and  at  times  I  could  not  withhold  my- 
self from  striving  by  word  and  action  to  win 
her  love  ;  but  my  better  judgment  refused  to 
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sanction  the  impulse  of  my  heart,  and  re- 
mained in  suspense.  We  drifted  into  intimate 
companionship,  and  I  think  if  I  had  been 
quite  certain  that  her  friendship  betokened 
love,  I  could  not  have  refrained  from  open- 
ing my  heart  to  her ;  but  she  would  not  give 
me  this  assurance,  and  Procrastination,  that 
monstrous  thief  of  summer  days,  whispered 
to  me  to  put  off  speaking  to  her  yet  awhile, 
and  I  listened  to  his  advice. 

About  three  weeks  after  our  old  neigh- 
bour had  been  driven  handcuffed  to  gaol  in 
the  dead  of  night,  he  walked  quietly  back 
one  sunny  morning,  with  a  small  blue  bundle 
slung,  French  fashion,  over  his  shoulder.  It 
was  a  comfortless  enough  home-coming,  for 
his  house  had  stood  open  to  wind  and 
weather  since  he  had  left  it,  and,  if  it  con- 
tained any  recesses  to  him  sacred,  they  had 
been  profaned  by  the  common  gaze.  His 
dog  was  dead,  his  chickens  could  hardly 
welcome  him,  and  humanity,  when  forced  to 
walk  upon  the  road  on  which  he  lived,  passed 
by  on  the  other  side.  This  old  man  was 
neither  justified  nor  condemned,  for,  while 
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the  authorities  could  find  no  proof  of  the 
murder,  all  their  inquiries  had  failed  to  bring 
testimony  with  regard  to  the  missing  woman. 
But,  although  the  neighbours  still  feared  and 
disliked  him,  the  reaction  of  feeling  which 
had  set  in  against  Desbarrat  caused  many  to 
proclaim  their  belief  in  his  innocence. 

"It  is  extraordinary,"  said  Annabel,  "how 
averse  the  ordinary  mind  is  to  saying,  '  I  do 
not  know.'  If  it  cannot  hold  one  opinion  it 
will  hold  another,  and  the  one  is  usually  as 
groundless  as  the  other.  Opinion  is  a  sort 
of  corset  in  which  foolishness  props  itself 
up  :  wisdom  has  enough  backbone  to  stand 
without  it." 

That  day  I  met  Annabel  on  the  road  with 
a  loaf  of  buckwheat  bread  in  her  hand,  and 
her  own  terrier  pup  in  her  arms.  She  would 
not  tell  me  where  she  was  going,  but  I  knew 
well  enough,  and,  thinking  such  visits  hardly 
safe,  I  purposely  mentioned  it  at  the  dinner- 
table. 

Mr.  Thorold  said,  "  Do  you  mean  to  say, 
Annabel,  that  you  are  so  imprudent  as  to 
visit  that  ill-favoured  old  villain  ?  " 
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"  No,  dear  uncle,  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
anything  about  it." 

Ernest  and  I  both  urged  that  Annabel 
had  no  idea  of  prudence. 

"  I  have,"  she  said. 

"  You  should  never  contradict  those  who 
are  wiser  than  yourself,"  said  Ernest. 

"  I  never  do,"  she  replied  gently,  and 
under  this  concise  reproof  we  were  forced 
to  be  silent. 

Gabriel  Desbarrat  disappeared,  and  it  was 
rumoured  that  he  had  gone  back  to  New 
York,  although  his  business  there,  of  which 
he  boasted,  was  now  supposed  to  be  more 
visionary  than  the  ghostly  vision  which  had 
sent  him  to  St.  Luc. 

"  At  least,"  said  Ernest,  "he  will  break 
pretty  Therese's  heart." 

"  She  has  an  excellent  constitution,"  said 
Annabel,  "  which  is  the  main  point  in  a  love 
affair.  I  fear  she  will  not  even  look  pale 
and  thin." 

The  next  morning,  as  we  passed  on  the 
road,  we  saw  pretty  Therese  again  tending 
her  flowers  alone.    If  she  was  sad,  as  she 
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told  us  with  simplicity  she  was,  there  was 
no  trace  of  it  upon  her  beautiful  face. 

I  finished  the  portrait,  and  the  time  of  my 
visit  was  drawing  to  a  close.  All  around  us 
the  harvest  was  gathered  in ;  the  blue- 
winged  bird  that  heralds  the  Canadian 
autumn  was  flitting,  flitting  everywhere  about 
the  land,  and  the  azure  aster  blossomed 
round  the  yellow  stubble  fields.  Those  last 
weeks  were  all  pure  joy  when  I  could  be  at 
Annabel's  side,  and  yet  I  never  asked  her 
to  be  my  wife.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  explain 
why  I  did  not.  She  was  a  girl  of  earnest 
thought  and  heavenly  desires.  I  admire 
thought  in  a  woman,  and  I  admired  Annabel  ; 
but  for  a  wife  I  should  be  content  with  a 
more  ordinary  mind,  perhaps  even  with  more 
humble  aspirations.  No  man  wishes  to  be 
constantly  surprised  by  his  wife's  theories, 
or  to  feel  that  at  any  moment  he  may  become 
the  victim  of  her  love  of  fun.  If  I  could 
have  had  proof  that  she  loved  me,  I  should 
have  married  her ;  but  it  was  as  hard  to  bring 
Annabel's  feeling  to  the  test  as  it  is  to  catch 
a  butterfly.   As  often  as  I  tried  to  lead  her 
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to  show  me  her  heart,  her  light  wit  would 
flash  from  that  subject  to  some  other,  like 
those  gleams  of  colour  that  glance  from  the 
flower  on  which  you  hope  they  will  rest  to 
alight  and  glitter  upon  some  happy  blossom 
half  a  field  away.  At  last,  weary  of  the 
attempt,  I  tried  to  give  her  some  warning 
of  my  own  cold-heartedness. 

One  afternoon,  when  the  heat  of  the  day 
was  over,  I  went  out  of  the  drawing-room  to 
enjoy  the  cool  air  that  came  with  the  sunset. 
I  found  Annabel  standing  outside  the  front 
door,  leaning  against  its  stonework  and  idly 
surveying  the  beauty  of  the  evening.  The 
sun  had  gone  down  behind  the  house,  so 
that  the  lawn  at  our  feet  was  in  shadow. 
The  flowers  about  us  were  closing  their 
petals,  and  the  creeper  upon  the  house 
shook  out  its  long  tendrils  in  the  evening 
breeze.  One  of  them  blew  over  Annabel's 
shoulder  as  she  stood,  and  she  put  up  her 
hand  to  caress  its  leaves,  holding  it  there 
upon  her  breast.  The  trees  were  thick  and 
heavy  at  our  right,  but  across  the  lawn  in 
front  we  saw  the  fields  and  sky,  and  on  the 
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other  side  a  single  row  of  feathery  poplar 
trees  made  a  light  fluttering  screen  between 
us  and  the  bending  river.  We  never  grew 
tired  of  looking  at  the  fields ;  the  house 
stood  upon  a  slight  hill,  and  we  could  see 
them  for  miles  around,  with  their  rows  of 
pollard  poplar  here  and  there  along  the 
fences,  and  sometimes  a  piece  of  bosky 
pasture  land.  They  were  all  hues  of  gold 
and  russet  now  in  the  evening  light ;  beyond 
them  was  the  forest,  and  all  about  the  edge 
of  the  flat  world  pink  air  lay  still  in  level 
folds  under  the  cloudless  blue. 

I  had  something  to  say  to  Annabel,  but  I 
did  not  find  it  at  all  easy  to  begin,  par- 
ticularly as  she  seemed  much  more  interested 
in  looking  about  her  than  in  talking  to  me. 
I  had  thought  that  the  best  way  to  word  my 
warning  would  be  to  express  the  hope  that 
she  would  one  day  be  happily  married ;  but 
it  was  necessary  to  find  some  preface  for 
the  expression  of  such  a  wish.  At  last  I 
said — 

"  What  sort  of  society  do  you  have  here 
in  the  winter  ?    There  are  some  English 
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people  in  St.  Luc,  I  hear.  Do  you  never 
meet  any  men  that  you  like  ?  " 

With  her  head  leaning  backward  against 
the  stone,  and  her  eyes  still  upon  the  fields, 
she  answered  me  with  lazy  unconcern — • 

"  Oh  yes  ;  there  are  some  English  families 
in  St.  Luc,  in  winter.  They  are  very  good 
sort  of  people,  sensible,  and  well  taught,  as 
far  as  primers  go.  What  they  chiefly  need 
is  a  soupgon  of  general  information,  which 
might  perhaps  take  away  from  the  utter 
dulness  of  their  conversation." 

"  In  what  way  ? "  I  asked  idly,  hardly 
knowing  what  I  said. 

"Well,  for  instance,  this  spring  Ernest 
and  I  went  to  a  picnic  there.  After  luncheon 
I  perceived  that  the  damsels  and  swains  had 
been  equally  matched  in  numbers,  and  that 
it  was  their  conception  of  happiness  that 
each  couple  should  walk  about  together. 
Ernest  deserted  me  for  a  girl  in  blue,  and 
I  found  myself  sitting  by  the  broken  frag- 
ments with  a  man  who  was  urging  me  to 
walk  with  him  ;  so  I  remarked,  a  little  crossly, 
'  I  suppose  in  Rome  we  must  do  as  the 
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Romans  do.'  He  looked  at  me  inquiringly 
for  a  minute,  and  then  said  earnestly,  '  How 
do  the  Romans  do  ? '  And  therein  was  my 
ignorance  exposed,  not  his ;  for  I  am  sure 
I  do  not  know  how  the  Romans  do.  I  have 
regretted  ever  since  that  I  did  not  reply, 
'  Very  well,  I  thank  you.'  That  would  have 
so  completely  confused  the  poor  young 
man." 

Her  pretty  lips  curled  over  these  last 
words  with  a  smile  of  inward  delight  at  the 
picture  they  suggested,  and  my  face  grew 
suddenly  hot  at  the  thought  of  my  first 
adventure  in  conversation  with  her  at  the 
dinner  table. 

"  You  ought  not  to  enjoy  making  people 
uncomfortable  in  that  way,"  I  said.  "  Why 
did  you  not  walk  with  him  pleasantly  ? 
What  was  he  like  ?  " 

"  Something  like  you,"  said  Annabel,  idly  ; 
"  not  very  tall,  with  a  rather  well-cut  chin. 
They  had  some  glees  afterwards,  and  he 
sang  a  little  out  of  tune,  just  as  you  do." 

I  saw  that  she  was  in  her  most  perverse 
mood.  I  believe  by  some  subtle  sympathy  she 
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divined  what  I  had  come  to  say.  I  said,  "  I 
suppose  I  must  take  your  words  as  a  proof 
of  your  sisterly  friendship  for  me,  otherwise 
they  are  hardly  polite." 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon."  She  turned 
her  eyes  to  me  with  a  look  of  innocent  plead- 
ing. " 1  did  not  mean  to  be  rude  ;  I  really 
was  not  thinking  what  I  said,  I  was  only 
telling  you  what  he  was  like." 

Had  this  been  true  it  certainly  would  not 
have  detracted  from  the  rudeness  of  her 
words,  but  I  knew  too  well  that  the  innocence 
was  feigned.  "If  he  was  at  all  like  me,  he 
must  have  been  uninteresting  indeed,"  I  said 
dryly.  "  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  favour  me 
with  the  list  of  your  requirements  in  a  young 
man." 

"  Six  feet  two — and  a  beard — musical — 
and  a  Christian,"  replied  Annabel,  telling 
off  the  four  items  upon  her  fingers  with  a 
moment's  pause  for  reflection  before  each. 

If  I  had  expected  any  answer  to  my 
question,  it  was  a  further  apology,  and  I 
was  so  much  astonished  by  her  prompt 
category  that    I    stood   aghast.  Annabel 
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again  leaned  lazily  back  against  the  stone, 
and  watched  the  changes  of  the  evening 
light.  If  I  had  been  certain  that  by  making 
a  declaration  of  love  I  could  have  caused  her 
to  stand  there  abashed  before  me  with  eyes 
cast  down,  I  think  I  would  have  risked  my 
life's  happiness  to  have  had  the  power  at 
that  moment  to  put  her  to  confusion ;  but 
I  felt  impotent  to  touch  her  perfect  self- 
command.  I  could  not  even  fancy  Annabel 
blushing  with  downcast  looks.  It  was  one 
of  her  faults  that  she  constantly  looked  before 
her  out  of  her  big  grey  eyes,  and  I  some- 
times suspected  that  when  she  least  appeared 
to  be  observing  what  she  saw  she  was 
observing  most.  It  was  some  time  before 
I  spoke  again,  and  in  the  silence  my  anger 
grew  more  calm. 

"  Even  though  I  do  not  possess  your  list 
of  virtues,  Annabel,  except  perhaps  the  last, 
I  know  that  you  have  allowed  me  to  regard 
you  with  brotherly  interest,  and  " 

"  Do  look  at  that  cow  in  our  meadow ! " 
she  interrupted.  "  Did  you  ever  see  any- 
thing so  funny  as  the  way  it  and  its  shadow 
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are  walking  along  ?  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  go 
on  with  what  you  were  saying." 

"  I  was  only  going  to  say  that  I  may  not 
have  a  chance  of  talking  to  you  alone  again, 
and  when  I  am  gone  I  shall  hope  soon  to 
hear  that  you  are  comfortably  settled  in  a 
home  of  your  own.  I  hope  you  will  always 
look  back  to  our  friendship  with  pleasure, 
and  believe  that,  although  I  may  sometimes 
have  seemed  to  you  prosy  and  didactic,  I 
have  not  consulted  my  own  pleasure  so  much 
as  I  have  endeavoured  earnestly  to  consider 
both  your  highest  welfare  and  my  own." 

She  looked  at  me  with  eyes  wide  open  in, 
as  it  seemed,  unaffected  astonishment.  I 
think  her  surprise  was  real,  although  I  cannot 
tell  exactly  what  caused  it.  She  was  startled 
at  last  out  of  her  indifference,  and  stood 
facing  me,  apparently  thinking  of  what  I  had 
said.  Then,  suddenly,  as  some  thought  struck 
her,  the  flame  of  an  internal  fire  leaped  to 
her  cheeks,  and  she  left  me,  and  went  into 
the  house.  Dear  girl !  There  was  a  sort 
of  divine  pity  in  the  glance  she  gave.  Was 
it  for  me,  or  for  herself,  or  both  ?    If  she 
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loved  me,  she  never  betrayed  her  love. 
Neither  by  look  nor  sign  did  she  refer  to 
the  subject  again,  but  when  I  went  in  to 
dinner  that  night  she  was  not  there ;  she 
had  gone  to  her  room  with  a  headache,  they 
said.  It  was  the  only  evening  in  the  three 
months  that  we  spent  without  her,  and  it 
was,  as  she  had  said  of  the  society  of  St. 
Luc,  unutterably  dull. 

It  was  the  shooting  season,  and  it  had 
become  Annabel's  business  to  go  with  Ernest 
up  the  river  before  breakfast  and  paddle  his 
canoe  for  him.  One  morning  I  went  with 
them,  and  I  have  a  happy  recollection  of  a 
reedy  river  and  a  crimson  dawn,  of  wild  duck 
seen  for  a  moment  against  the  sky  and  then 
lost  in  the  noise  and  smoke  of  the  gun.  It 
was  real  work  this  canoeing,  requiring  quick- 
ness of  perception  and  control  of  nerve  ;  yet 
Ernest  would  not  let  me  touch  the  paddle 
when  he  could  get  Annabel  to  work  for 
him.  It  required  absolute  silence,  too  ;  and 
Annabel  could  perceive  and  be  silent. 

I  did  not  go  with  them  often,  and  it 
was  after  they  had  been  out  together  one 
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morning  that  I  said  good-bye  and  started  for 
my  home-bound  ship.  In  the  last  days  the 
thought  of  the  parting  scene  with  Annabel 
haunted  me  like  a  nightmare.  I  felt  that 
when  our  eyes  should  meet  for  the  last  time 
I  could  not  fail  to  read  her  inmost  soul,  and, 
like  a  veritable  coward,  I  feared  to  know  the 
truth,  lest  I  should  see  that  I  had  betrayed 
her  heart.  Oddly  enough,  I  nearly  started 
without  saying  good-bye  to  her  at  all,  for  she 
and  Ernest  did  not  return  to  breakfast.  I 
had  taken  leave  of  Mrs.  Thorold,  and  the 
trap  was  at  the  door  with  my  portmanteau 
upon  it  before  they  came  from  the  river.  I 
stood  upon  the  threshold  talking  to  a  young 
gardener  who  was  working  among  the 
flowers,  when  they  came  racing  over  the 
lawn,  Ernest  with  his  gun,  and  Annabel  in 
her  loose  boating-frock. 

"  You  have  missed  your  breakfast,"  I 
said. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Annabel,  "you  only 
had  duck.  We  are  so  tired  of  eating  duck." 
And  this,  indeed,  I  felt  to  be  the  sentiment 
of  us  all. 
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"  I  hope  you  have  a  parting  blessing  for 
me,  now  you  have  come,"  I  said. 

"  We  are  so  sorry  you  are  going,"  she 
said,  still  breathless.  "  We  ran  all  the  way 
from  the  river  to  be  in  time  to  say  good-bye 
to  you.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  very 
pleasant  voyage." 

"  Yes,  while  we  were  out  we  decided  that 
on  the  whole  you  were  a  thoroughly  good 
fellow,"  said  Ernest.  "  We  shouldn't  mind 
if  you  came  back." 

"  But  he  will  come  back,"  said  Annabel, 
cheerfully.  Then  to  me — "  I  hope  you  will 
come  back  to  see  us." 

I  was  a  little  overwhelmed  by  this  sin- 
cere expression  of  regard  from  them 
both. 

"  No,"  I  said  gravely,  "  I  do  not  expect  to 
be  able  to  come  back." 

"  Have  you  some  luncheon  ? "  asked 
Annabel  instantly.  4 'We  should  not  mind 
in  the  slightest  giving  you  half  a  dozen 
couple  of  roast  duck."  She  flew  off  for 
some  luncheon  for  me,  and,  with  the  per- 
tinacity  which   women    have   about  such 
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matters,  insisted  on  putting  it  into  my  hand- 
bag. I  did  not  want  it,  but  I  enjoyed  her 
care  and  attention. 

"  Good-bye,  Annabel,"  I  said,  pressing 
her  hand. 

"  Good-bye."  She  returned  my  glance 
with  her  sweetest  smile. 

When  we  drove  away  they  waved  their 
hands  to  us.    When  we  looked  back  from 
the   gate   they  were  pretending  to  weep. 
The   horses  walked   up  the   road,  and  I 
watched   this  dramatic   performance  for  a 
little  way,  then  some  trees  hid  the  house 
from  us.    When  we  saw  them  again  they 
were  occupied  with  something  else.  Ernest 
and  the  gardener  were  stooping  down  to 
examine  something  on  the  ground.  Annabel 
was  tiptoe  upon  an  inverted  flower-pot,  up- 
lifting a  small  watering-can  which  she  was 
carefully  upsetting  over  Ernest  as  she  held 
back  her  skirts  with  the  other  hand.  Among 
her  flowers,  with  the  old  house  for  a  back- 
ground, for  a  moment  we  saw  her,  graceful 
in  every  line,  a   very  mischief  incarnate. 
Then  we  drove  out  of  sight. 
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"  You  see  they  have  forgotten  our  very 
existence  already,"  said  Mr.  Thorold. 

But  I  was  not  so  sure.  I  think  Annabel 
knew  very  well  that  we  should  see  them 
from  that  gap  in  the  trees,  and  I  could  not 
but  confess  that  she  had  baffled  my  solicitude 
to  the  last. 

Sweet  Annabel  !  I  often  think  of  her.  I 
think  a  man  in  this  life  is  at  certain  times 
given  opportunities  by  which,  if  he  grasp 
them,  he  may  rise  to  be  something  higher 
than  he  has  been  before.  In  some  moments 
I  feel  sadly  that  in  slighting  Annabel's  affec- 
tion and  friendship  I  have  slighted  such 
an  opportunity  which  the  heavenly  power 
will  not  hold  out  to  me  again.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  I  believe  I  did 
wisely  in  leaving  her.  I  sometimes  doubt  if 
I  ever  really  understood  her  character,  and 
it  may  be  that  she  never  once  thought  of  me 
in  the  way  of  love.  As  to  that  perhaps  I  am 
not  the  best  judge. 
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4  THE  INITIALS. 

By  the  Baeoness  Tautphceus  (ne'e  Montgomeey). 

"One  of  those  special  and  individual  tales  the  coming  of  which  is 
pleasantly  welcomed.  It  must  please  all  who  love  character  in  persons 
lower  than  Antonys  and  Cleopatras.  No  better  humoured  or  less  carica- 
tured picture  of  life  in  Germany  has  ever  been  executed  by  an  English 
pencil." — The  Athenceum. 

7  QUITS ! 

By  the  Baeoness  Tautphceus  (ne'e  Montgomeey). 

"  '  Quits  !'  is  an  admirable  novel.  Witty,  sententious,  graphic,  full  of 
brilliant  pictures  of  life  and  manners,  it  is  positively  one  of  the  best  of 
modern  stories,  and  may  be  read  with  delightful  interest  from  cover  to 
cover." — The  Morning  Post. 

"Interesting  in  the  highest  degree." — The  Observer, 
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8  TOO  STRANGE  NOT  TO  BE  TRUE. 

By  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton. 

"  One  of  the  mo.st  fascinating  and  delightful  works  I  ever  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with,  in  which  genius,  goodness,  and  beauty  meet  together 
in  the  happiest  combination,  with  the  additional  charm  of  an  historical 
basis." — "Einonach,"  in  Notes  and  Queries. 

10  THE  THREE  CLERKS. 

By  Anthony  Trollope. 

*' ,  .  .  Trollope's  next  novel  was  '  The  Three  Clerks,'  which  we  have 
always  greatly  admired  and  enjoyed,  but  which  we  fancied  had  come  before 
the  ecclesiastical  fictions.  The  sorrows,  the  threatened  moral  degradation 
of  poor  Charlie  Tudor,  the  persecution  he  underwent  from  the  low  money- 
lender— all  these  things  seemed  very  actual  to  us,  and  now  we  know  that 
they  were  photographs  reproduced  from  the  life.  The  novel  seems  to  have 
been  a  special  favourite  of  its  author's,  and  perhaps  he  places  almost  higher 
than  we  should  be  inclined  to  do  the  undoubtedly  pathetic  love-scenes  of 
which  Kate  Woodward  is  the  heroine.  He  declares  elsewhere,  if  we  re- 
member aright,  that  one  of  these  scenes  was  the  most  touching  he  ever 
wrote.  And  he  says  here,  1  The  passage  in  which  Kate  Woodward,  think- 
ing she  will  die,  tries  to  take  leave  of  the  lad  she  loves,  still  brings  tears  to 
my  eyes  when  I  read  it.  I  had  not  the  heart  to  kill  her.  I  never  could 
do  that.  And  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  they  are  living  happily  together  to 
this  day.'  " — The  Times  (reviewing  Anthony  Trollope's  Autobiography ). 

"Mr.  Trollope  amply  bears  out  in  the  work  the  reputation  he  acquired 
by  'Barchester  Towers.'  We  regard  the  tenderness  and  self-sacrifice  of 
Linda  as  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  touching  pictures  of  feminine  heroism 
in  the  whole  range  of  modern  novels." — John  Bull. 

"I  return  '  The  Three  Clerks  '  with  our  true  thanks  and  appreciation. 
I  was  wrung  to  tears  by  the  third  volume.  What  a  thoroughly  man's  book 
it  is  !" — Letter  of  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

u  UNCLE  SILAS. 

By  Joseph  Sheridan  Le  Eanu. 

"  We  cordially  recommend  this  remarkable  novel  to  all  who  have  leisure 
to  read  it,  satisfied  that  for  many  a  day  afterwards  the  characters  there 
portrayed  will  haunt  the  minds  of  those  who  have  become  acquainted  with 
them.  Shakespeare's  famous  line,  '  Macbeth  hath  murdered  sleep,'  might 
be  altered  for  the  occasion,  for  certainly  '  Uncle  Silas  '  has  murdered  sleep 
in  many  a  past  night,  and  is  likely  to  murder  it  in  many  a  night  to  come, 
by  that  strange  mixture  of  fantasies  like  truths  and  truths  like  fantasies 
which  make  us  feel,  as  we  rise  from  the  perusal,  as  if  we  had  been  under  a 
wizard's  spell." — The  Times. 

"  The  first  character  is  Uncle  Silas,  that  mysterious  man  of  sin  ;  the 
next  is  the  ghoul-like  goblin  of  a  French  governess — the  most  awful  gover- 
ness in  fiction.  Then  we  have  the  wandering  lunatic  whom  we  take  for  a 
ghost,  and  who  is  even  more  dreadful.  Finally,  there  is  the  tremendous 
scene  in  the  lonely  Irish  house.  No  one  who  has  read  it  can  forget  it,  or 
the  chapters  which  precede  it ;  no  one  who  has  not  read  it  should  have  his 
pleasure  spoiled  by  a  description." — The  Daily  News. 
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12  LADYBIRD. 

By  Lady  Geoegiana  Fulleeton. 

"Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton  has  wrought  out  her  plot  with  power, 
delicacy,  occasional  depth  of  thought,  and  general  felicity  of  language." — 
The  Athencewm.  {Reprinting. 

14  THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  CHURCHYARD. 

By  Joseph  Sheeidan  Le  Fanu. 

"  Le  Fanu  was  one  of  the  best  story-tellers  that  ever  wrote  English 
We  protest  that,  as  we  write,  one  fearful  story  comes  to  our  mind  which 
brings  on  a  cold  feeling  though  we  read  it  years  ago,  The  excitement  is 
so  keen  that  anyone  but  a  reviewer  will  find  himself  merely  f  taking  the 
colour '  of  whole  sentences  in  his  eagerness  to  get  to  the  finish.  His  instinct 
is  so  rare  that  he  seems  to  pick  the  very  mood  most  calculated  to  excite 
your  interest.  Without  explanation,  without  affectation,  he  goes  on  piling 
one  situation  on  another  until  at  last  he  raises  a  perfect  fabric.  We  know 
not  one  improvisatore  who  can  equal  him." — Vanity  Fair. 

"  Le  Fanu  possessed  a  peculiar — an  almost  unique — faculty  for  combining 
the  weird  and  the  romantic.  His  fancy  had  no  limit  in  its  ranges  amongst 
themes  and  images  of  terror.  Yet  he  knew  how  to  invest  them  with  a 
romantic  charm  which  ended  in  exerting  over  his  readers  an  irresistible 
fascination." — The  Daily  News. 

15  WHICH  SHALL  IT  BE? 

By  "  Mes.  Alexandee." 

"No  one  can  read  this  book  without  being  struck  by  the  more  than 
ordinary  ability  that  it  displays.  The  character  of  Madeline  throughout  is 
of  great  psychological  power,  and  the  way  in  which,  warped  by  various 
kinds  of  outward  teaching,  she  trembles  on  the  confines  of  terrible  faults 
but  is  saved  by  a  goodness  of  nahire  which  cannot  wholly  be  spoilt,  shows 
a  power  of  discrimination  not  usual  in  novels.  Madame  de  Fontarce  also 
is  a  masterly  sketch." — The  Saturday  Review. 

"  A  decidedly  clever  novel.  There  is  ease  and  variety  in  it.  The  prin- 
cipal character — the  heroine — is  original  and  full  of  sweetness  and  tender- 
ness. The  struggle  in  her  mind  when,  wretched,  homeless,  and  without 
love,  her  aristocratic  lover  asks  her  to  become  his  mistress,  promising  her 
all  fidelity  and  love  without  the  form  of  marriage,  is  boldly  and  truthfully 
drawn." — The  Spectator. 

«  COMETH  UP  AS  A  FLOWER. 

By  Ehoda  Beoughton. 

"A  strikingly  original  and  clever  tale,  the  chief  merits  of  which  consist 
in  the  powerful,  vigorous  manner  of  its  telling,  in  the  exceeding  beauty 
and  poetry  of  its  sketches  and  scenery,  and  in  the  soliloquies,  sometimes 
quaintly  humorous,  sometimes  cynically  bitter,  sometimes  plaintive  and 
melancholy  which  are  uttered  by  the  heroine." — The  Times. 
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A  SISTER'S  STORY. 


By  Mrs.  Augustus  Craven  (Pauline  de  la  Ferronays). 

"A  book  which  took  all  France  and  all  England  by  storm." — Black- 
wood's Magazine. 

"  '  A  Sister's  Story '  is  charmingly  written,  and  excellently  translated. 
It  is  full  of  fascinating  revelations  of  family  life.  Montalembert's  letters, 
and  the  mention  of  him  as  a  young  man,  are  delightful.  Interwoven  with 
the  story  of  Alexandrine  are  accounts  of  the  different  members  of  the 
family  of  La  Ferronays.  The  story  of  their  lives  and  deaths  is  beautiful  ; 
their  letters  and  diaries  abound  in  exquisite  thoughts  and  tender  religious 
feeling." — The  Athenaium. 


"A  capital  novel,  full  of  sweet  English  girls  and  brave,  open-hearted 
English  gentlemen.  It  abounds  with  stirring  scenes  on  the  racecourse 
and  in  the  camp,  told  with  a  rare  animation,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
what  the  writer  is  talking  about." — The  Guardian. 

"  We  predict  for  this  book  a  decided  success.  Had  the  author  omitted 
his  name  from  the  title-page,  we  should  unhesitatingly  have  credited 
Mr.  Whyte  Melville  with  his  labours.  The  force  and  truth  of  the  hunting 
and  racing  sketches,  the  lively  chat  of  the  club  and  the  barracks,  the 
pleasant  flirting  scenes,  and  the  general  tone  of  good  society,  all  carry  us 
back  to  the  days  of  '  Kate  Coventry '  and  '  Digby  Grand.'  "—  The  Saturday 
Review. 


"  I  have  now  read  over  again  all  Miss  Austen's  novels.  Charming  they 
are.  There  are  in  the  world  no  compositions  which  approach  nearer  to 
perfection." — Macaulay's  Journal,  May  1st,  1851. 

"  First  and  foremost  let  Jane  Austen  be  named,  the  greatest  artist  that 
has  ever  written,  using  the  term  to  signify  the  most  perfect  master  over 
the  means  to  her  end.  Life,  as  it  presents  itself  to  an  English  gentle- 
woman, peacefully  yet  actively  engaged  in  her  quiet  village,  is  mirrored  in 
her  works  with  a  purity  and  fidelity  that  must  endow  them  with  interest 
for  all  time.  To  read  one  of  her  books  is  like  an  actual  experience  of  life. 
You  know  the  people  as  if  you  had  lived  with  them,  and  you  feel  something 
of  personal  affection  towards  them.  The  marvellous  reality  and  subtle 
distinctive  traits  noticeable  in  her  portraits  has  led  Macaulay  to  call  her  a 
prose  Shakespeare." — George  Eliot. 


"  Or  is  it  thou,  all  perfect  Austen  %  Here 
Let  one  poor  wreath  adorn  thy  early  bier, 
That  scarce  allowed  thy  modest  youth  to  claim 
It's  living  portion  of  thy  certain  fame  ! 
Oh  !  Mrs.  Bennet  !  Mrs.  Norris  too  ! 
While  memory  survives  we'll  dream  of  you. 
And  Mr.  Woodhouse,  whose  abstemious  lip 
Must  thin,  but  not  too  thin,  his  gruel  sip. 


•20 


BREEZIE  LANGTON. 

By  Major  Hawley  Smart. 
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SENSE  AND  SENSIBILITY. 

By  Jane  Austen. 
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Miss  Bates,  our  idol,  though  the  village  bore  ; 
And  Mrs.  Elton,  ardent  to  explore. 
While  the  dear  style  flows  on  without  pretence, 
With  unstained  purity  and  unmatched  sense. 
Or,  if  a  sister  e'er  approached  the  throne, 
She  called  the  rich  '  Inheritance '  her  own." 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

22  PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE. 

By  Jane  Austen. 

"  S.  T.  Coleridge  would  sometimes  burst  out  into  high  encomiums  of 
Miss  Austen's  novels  as  being,  1  in  their  way,  perfectly  genuine  and  indi- 
vidual productions.'  " — The  Table-talk  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

"  Ferrier  and  Austen  have  given  portraits  of  real  society  far  superior  to 
anything  vain  man  has  produced  of  the  like  nature.  I  have  read  again, 
and  for  the  third  time,  Miss  Austen's  very  finely  written  novel  of  '  Pride 
and  Prejudice.'  That  young  lady  had  a  talent  for  describing  the  involve- 
ments and  feelings  and  characters  of  ordinary  life,  which  is  to  me  the  most 
wonderful  I  ever  met  with.  Her  exquisite  touch,  which  renders  common- 
place things  and  characters  interesting  from  the  truth  of  the  description 
and  the  sentiment,  is  denied  to  me.  What  a  pity  so  gifted  a  creature  died 
so  early  !" — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

" '  Pride  and  Prejudice,'  by  Jane  Austen,  is  a  perfect  type  of  a  novel  of 
common  life  ;  the  story  so  concisely  and  dramatically  told,  the  language  so 
simple,  the  shades  of  human  character  so  clearly  presented,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  various  motives  so  delicately  traced,  attest  this  gifted  woman  to 
have  been  the  perfect  mistress  of  her  art." — Arnold's  English  Literature. 

"  One  of  the  best  of  Miss  Austen's  unequalled  works.  How  perfectly  it 
is  written  !" — The  Spectator. 

23  EMMA. 

By  Jane  Austen. 

"  I  am  a  great  novel  reader,  but  I  seldom  read  German  or  French  novels. 
The  characters  are  too  artificial.  My  delight  is  to  read  English  novels, 
particularly  those  written  by  women.  4  C'est  toute  une  ecole  de  morale.' 
Miss  Austen,  Miss  Ferrier,  etc.,  form  a  school  which  in  the  excellence  and 
profusion  of  its  productions  resembles  the  cloud  of  dramatic  poets  of  the 
great  Athenian  age." — Guizot. 

"Shakespeare  has  neither  equal  nor  second.  But  among  the  writers 
who  have  approached  nearest  to  the  manner  of  the  great  master  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  placing  Jane  Austen,  a  woman  of  whom  England  is  justly 
proud." — Macaulay's  Essays. 

"  Alfred  Tennyson  talked  very  pleasantly  that  evening  to  Annie 
Thackeray.  He  spoke  of  Jane  Austen,  as  James  Spedding  does,  as  next 
to  Shakespeare." — Sir  Henry  Taylor's  Autobiography. 

"  Dear  books  !  bright,  sparkling  with  wit  and  animation,  in  which  the 
homely  heroines  charm,  the  dull  hours  fly,  and  the  very  bores  are  enchant- 
ing."— Miss  Thackeray. 
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24  MANSFIELD  PARK. 

By  Jane  Austen. 

"  I  have  the  picture  btill  before  me  of  Lord  Holland  lying  on  his  bed, 
when  attacked  with  gout,  his  sister,  Miss  Fox,  beside  him  reading  aloud, 
as  she  always  did  on  these  occasions,  some  one  of  Miss  Austen's  novels,  of 
which  he  was  never  wearied.  I  well  recollect  the  time  when  these  charm- 
ing novels,  almost  unique  in  their  style  of  humour,  burst  suddenly  on  the 
world.  It  was  sad  that  their  writer  did  not  live  to  witness  the  growth  of 
her  fame." — Sir  Henry  Holland's  Recollections. 

"All  the  greatest  writers  of  fiction  are  pure  of  the  sin  of  writing  to  a 
text — Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Jane  Austen  :  and  are  not  these  pre- 
cisely the  writers  who  do  most  good  as  well  as  give  most  pleasure  ?" — 
Mary  Russell  Mitford. 

"Miss  Austen  has  great  power  and  discrimination  in  delineating  com- 
monplace people,  and  her  writings  are  a  capital  picture  of  real  life  with 
all  the  little  wheels  and  machinery  laid  bare  like  a  patent  clock." — 
Longfellow's  Diary. 

"  Miss  Austen's  fame  will  outlive  the  generations  that  did  not  appreciate 
her,  and  her  works  will  be  ranked  with  the  English  classics  as  long  as  the 
language  lasts." — The  Atlas. 

"Jane  Austen's  novels  are  more  true  to  nature,  and  have  for  my  sym- 
pathies passages  of  finer  feeling  than  any  others  of  this  age." — Southet. 

25  NORTHANGER  ABBEY. — PERSUASION. 

By  Jane  Austen. 

"Dr.  Whewell,  afterwards  Master  of  Trinity,  often  spoke  to  me  with 
admiration  of  Miss  Austen's  novels.  On  one  occasion  I  said  that  I  had 
found  '  Persuasion  '  rather  dull.  He  quite  fired  up  in  defence  of  it,  insist- 
ing that  it  was  the  most  beautiful  £of  her  works.  This  accomplished 
philosopher  was  deeply  versed  in  works  of  fiction.  I  recollect  his  writing 
to  me  from  Caernarvon,  that  he  was  weary  of  his  stay,  for  he  had  read  the 
circulating  library  twice  through."— Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant. 

"  Read  Dickens's  '  Hard  Times'  and  another  book  of  Pliny's  '  Letters.' 
Read  '  Northanger  Abbey,'  worth  all  Dickens  and  Pliny  together.  Yet 
it  was  the  work  of  a  girl.  She  was  certainly  not  more  than  twenty-six. 
Wonderful  creature  !" — Macaulay's  Journal,  August  12th,  1854. 

"...  Jane  Austen,  the  great  literary  artist  to  whom  we  are  indebted, 
among  other  things,  for  a  gallery  of  those  clerical  portraits  destined  to  last 
as  long  as  the  English  language.  I  am  one  of  the  regular  Austen  vassals, 
and  consider  her  as  without  a  rival  among  English  writers  in  her  own  line 
and  within  her  own  limits.  She  stands  alone  as  a  first-rate  miniature 
painter  in  her  own  particular  school  of  design.  If  we  are  on  the  look-out 
for  her  special  excellencies,  I  mean  exquisiteness  of  finish,  delicacy  of 
humour,  and  sureness  of  touch  ...  to  me  '  Persuasion  '  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  the  most  interesting  of  her  stories.  Especially  do  I  think  it  the 
most  interesting,  because  it  contains,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  more  of  herself, 
more  of  her  own  feelings,  hopes,  and  recollections  than  the  rest  of  her  books 
put  together.    When  we  think  of  this  woman  of  genius,  at  once  delicate 
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and  strong,  who  had  determined  to  live  a  life  of  duty  and  patient  submis- 
sion to  the  inevitable,  unlocking  her  heart  once  more  as  she  felt  the  approach 
of  death,  and  calling  back  to  cheer  her  last  moments  those  recollections 
which  she  had  thought  it  her  duty  to  put  aside  whilst  there  was  yet  work 
to  do  on  earth,  we  are  drawn  to  her  by  a  new  impulse,  which  heightens  our 
admiration  and  warms  it  into  a  real  personal  affection." — Sir  Francis 
Doyle's  Reminiscences. 


26  RED  AS  A  ROSE  IS  SHE. 

By  Rhoda  Beoughton. 

"There  are  few  readers  who  will  not  be  fascinated  by  this  tale." — 
The  Times. 


28  LADY  SUSAN. — THE  WATSONS. 

By  Jane  Austen. 
With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Austen-Leigh. 

"  If  I  could  get  materials  I  really  would  write  a  short  life  of  that 
wonderful  woman,  and  raise  a  little  money  to  put  up  a  monument  to  her 
in  Winchester  Cathedral." — Macaulay }s  Journal,  1858. 

"  I  have  heard  Sydney  Smith,  more  than  once,  dwell  with  eloquence  on 
the  merits  of  Miss  Austen's  novels.  He  told  me  he  should  have  enjoyed 
giving  her  the  pleasure  of  reading  her  praises  in  the  1  Edinbu%h  Review.' 
4  Fanny  Price  '  was  one  of  his  prime  favourites.  I  remember  Miss  Mitford's 
saying  to  me  :  '  I  would  almost  cut  off  one  of  my  hands,  if  it  would  enable 
me  to  write  like  your  aunt  with  the  other.' " — The  Rev.  J.  E.  Austen- 
Leigh. 

"  Miss  Austen's  life  as  well  as  her  talent  seems  to  us  unique  among  the 
lives  of  authoresses  of  fiction." — The  Quarterly  Review. 

"  In  England  at  this  moment  her  reputation  is  higher  and  wider  than 
ever  it  has  been  before.  In  the  celebrated  list  of  100  best  books  lately 
published  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  no  modern  novelist  wins  so  many 
suffrages  as  Miss  Austen." — Boston  Literary  World. 


32  OUGHT  WE  TO  VISIT  HER  ? 

By  Mes.  Annie  Edwaedes. 

"To  this  novel  the  epithets  spirited,  lively,  original  of  design,  and 
vigorous  in  working  it  out,  may  be  applied  without  let  or  hindrance.  In 
short,  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  at  once  an  amusing  and  interesting  story, 
it  is  in  every  way  a  success." — The  Morning  Post. 

"  Mrs.  Edwardes  has  never  done  better  than  in  her  charming  novel, 
'  Ought  We  to  Visit  Her?'  " — Vanity  Fair.  [Reprinting. 
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35  GOOD-BYE,  SWEETHEART  ! 

By  Rhoda  Broughton. 

"We  are  more  impressed  by  this  than  by  any  of  Miss  Broughton's 
previous  works.  It  is  more  carefully  worked  out,  and  conceived  in  a  much 
higher  spirit.  Miss  Broughton  writes  from  the  very  bottom  of  her  heart. 
There  is  a  terrible  realism  about  her." — The  Echo. 

37  THROWN  TOGETHER. 

By  Florence  Montgomery. 

"  This  charming  story  cannot  fail  to  please." — Vanity  Fair. 
"A  delightful  story.    There  is  a  thread  of  gold  in  it  upon  which  are 
strung  many  lovely  sentiments." — The  Washington  Daily  Chronicle. 

53  NANCY. 

By  Rhoda  Broughton. 

' 1  If  unwearied  brilliancy  of  style,  picturesque  description,  humorous  and 
original  dialogue,  and  a  keen  insight  into  human  nature  can  make  a  novel 
popular,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  '  Nancy  '  will  take  a  higher  place 
than  anything  which  Miss  Broughton  has  yet  written.  It  is  admirable 
from  first  to  last." — The  Standard. 


54  THE  WOOING  O'T. 

By  "  Mrs.  Alexander." 

"  Singularly  interesting,  while  the  easiness  and  flow  of  the  style,  the 
naturalness  of  the  conversation,  and  the  dealing  with  individual  character 
are  such  that  the  reader  is  charmed  from  the  beginning  to  the  very  end." 
— The  Morning  Post. 

"  A  charming  story  with  a  charming  heroine." — Vanity  Fair. 

"  4  The  Wooing  o't '  and  '  Her  Dearest  Foe '  lifted  Mrs.  Alexander  at 
once  to  the  height  of  popularity — popularity  so  great  that  we  recollect,  just 
after  the  appearance  of  the  former  tale,  hearing  of  a  luncheon-party  for 
young  girls,  fourteen  in  number,  where  an  empty  chair,  flower-crowned, 
was  set  at  table  in  honour  of  Trafford,  its  hero." — The  Boston  Literary 
World. 

v  NOT  WISELY,  BUT  TOO  WELL. 

By  Rhoda  Broughton. 

"  Miss  Broughton's  popularity  in  all  ranks  of  society  shows  no  sign  of 
decline.  A  short  time  ago  Captain  Markham,  of  the  Alert,  was  introduced 
to  her  at  his  own  request.  He  told  her  that  in  some  remote  Arctic  latitudes 
an  ice-bound  mountain  was  christened  Mount  Rhoda  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  pleasure  which  her  tales  had  given  to  the  officers  of  the  Alert." 
—The  World. 
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59  COMIN'  THRO'  THE  RYE. 

By  Helen  Mathers  (Mrs.  Reeves). 

"A  clever  novel ;  never  dull,  and  never  hangs  fire." — The  Standa7'd. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  power  in  '  Comin'  thro'  the  Rye.'  There  is 
originality  in  the  tragic  plot,  and  an  unceasing  current  of  fun  which  saves 
the  tragedy  from  becoming  sombre." — The  Athenceum. 

01  LEAH :  A  WOMAN  OF  FASHION. 

By  Mrs.  Annie  Edwardes. 

"  'Leah  '  is  the  best,  the  cleverest,  and  strongest  novel  that  we  have  as 
yet  had  in  the  season,  as  it  is  certainly  Mrs.  Edwardes's  masterpiece." — 
The  World. 

"  Mrs.  Edwardes's  last  novel  is  the  strongest  and  most  complete  which 
she  has  yet  produced." — The  Saturday  Review. 

63  HER  DEAREST  FOE. 

By  "  Mrs.  Alexander." 

"Mrs.  Alexander  has  written  nothing  better.  The  book  altogether 
abounds  in  bright  and  sparkling  passages." — The  Saturday  Review. 

"  There  is  not  a  single  character  in  this  novel  which  is  not  cleverly  con- 
ceived and  successfully  illustrated,  and  not  a  page  which  is  dull." — The 
World. 

65  SUCCESS,  AND  HOW  HE  WON  IT. 

From  the  German  of  E.  Werner. 

"  '  Success,  and  How  He  Won  It '  deserves  all  praise.  The  story  is 
charming  and  original,  and  it  is  told  with  a  delicacy  which  makes  it 
irresistibly  fascinating  and  attractive." — The  Standard. 

"  A  book  which  can  hardly  be  too  highly  spoken  of.  It  is  full  of  interest, 
it  abounds  in  exciting  incidents,  though  it  contains  nothing  sensational ; 
it  is  marvellously  pathetic,  the  characters  are  drawn  in  a  masterly  st)le, 
and  the  descriptive  portions  are  delightful." — The  London  Figaro. 

66  JOAN. 

By  Ehoda  Broughton. 

"  There  is  something  very  distinct  and  original  in  '  Joan.'  It  is  more 
worthy,  more  noble,  more  unselfish  than  any  of  her  predecessors,  while  the 
story  is  to  the  full  as  bright  and  entertaining  as  any  of  those  which  first 
made  Miss  Broughton  famous." — The  Daily  News. 

"Were  there  evermore  delightful  figures  in  fiction  than  'Mr.  Brown' 
and  his  fellow  doggies  in  Miss  Broughton's  'Joan'?" — The  Daily  News 
(on  another  occasion). 
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70    FOR  THE  TERM  OF  HIS  NATURAL  LIFE. 

By  Marcus  Clarke. 

"  A  striking  novel.  It  appeals  while  it  fascinates,  by  reason  of  the 
terrible  reality  which  marks  the  individual  characters  living  and  breathing 
in  it,  and  the  tragic  power  of  its  situations." — The  Morning  Pont. 

14  There  can,  indeed,  I  think,  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  horrible 
fascination  of  the  book.  The  reader  who  takes  it  up  and  gets  beyond  the 
Prologue — though  he  cannot  but  be  harrowed  by  the  long  agony  of  the 
story,  and  the  human  anguish  of  every  page,  is  unable  to  lay  it  down  ; 
almost  in  spite  of  himself  he  has  to  read  and  to  suffer  to  the  bitter  end. 
To  me,  I  confess,  it  is  the  most  terrible  of  all  novels,  more  terrible  than 
'  Oliver  Twist,'  or  Victor  Hugo's  most  startling  effects,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  more  real.  It  has  all  the  solemn  ghastliness  of  truth." — 
The  Earl  of  Rosebery. 

72  THE  FIRST  VIOLIN. 

By  Jessie  Fothergill. 

"  The  story  is  extremely  interesting  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  It 
is  a  long  time  since  we  have  met  with  anything  so  exquisitely  touching  as 
the  description  of  Eugen's  life  with  his  friend  Helfen.  It  is  an  idyl  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  simplicity." — The  Standard. 

"A  story  of  strong  and  deep  interest,  written  by  a  vigorous  and  cultured 
writer.  By  such  as  have  musical  sympathies  an  added  pleasure  and  delight 
will  be  felt." — The  Dundee  Advertiser. 


™  OLIVE  VARCOE. 

By  Mrs.  Notley. 

"  A  sensational  story  with  a  substantial  fund  of  interest.  It  is  thoroughly 
exciting." — The  Athenaeum. 

"  Among  the  pleasures  of  memory  may  be  reckoned  the  impression  left 
by  a  perusal  of  '  Olive  Varcoe,'  a  story  sufficiently  powerful,  picturesque, 
and  original  to  raise  hopes  of  still  more  excellent  work  to  be  achieved  by 
the  writer  of  it." — The  St.  James's  Gazette. 


74  NELLIE'S  MEMORIES. 

By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey. 

'  A  pretty,  quiet  story  of  English  life,  free  from  sensation,  without  the 
shadow  of  a  mystery,  and  written  in  a  strain  which  is  very  pleasing.  Miss 
Carey  has  the  gift  of  writing  naturally  and  simply,  her  pathos  is  unforced, 
and  her  conversations  are  sprightly." — The  Standard. 

"A  very  happily  told  domestic  story  which  reminds  us,  in  its  minute 
and  pleasant  descriptions  of  family  life,  of  Miss  Bremer's  tales." — The 
Evening  Star. 
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75  PROBATION. 

By  Jessie  Fotheegill. 

"  Altogether  '  Probation  '  is  the  most  interesting  novel  we  have  read  for 
some  time.  We  closed  the  book  with  very  real  regret,  and  a  feeling  of  the 
truest  admiration  for  the  power  which  directed  and  the  spirit  which  inspired 
the  writer,  and  with  the  determination,  moreover,  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  her  other  stories." — The  Spectator. 

"  A  noble  and  beautiful  book  which  no  one  who  has  read  is  likely  to 
forget." — The  Manchester  Examiner. 

"  Miss  Fothergill  writes  charming  stories." — The  Daily  News. 

77  SECOND  THOUGHTS. 

By  Ehoda  Beoughton. 

"I  love  the  romances  of  Miss  Broughton  ;  I  think  them  much  truer  to 
nature  than  Ouida's,  and  more  impassioned  than  George  Eliot's.  Miss 
Broughton's  heroines  are  living  beings,  having  not  only  flesh  and  blood, 
but  also  esprit  and  soul ;  in  a  word,  they  are  real  women,  neither  animals 
nor  angels,  but  allied  to  both." — Andk£  Theukiet. 

so  ADAM  AND  EVE. 

By  Mrs.  Pake. 

"  This  charming  writer  has  never  excelled  some  of  the  graphic  scenes  to 
be  found  in  '  Adam  and  Eve.'  " — The  Academy. 

"  It  is  a  treat  to  take  up  such  a  capital  novel  as  '  Adam  and  Eve.'  The 
characters  are  drawn  with  a  vigorous  hand,  the  incidents  are  as  natural  as 
they  are  exciting,  and  the  final  catastrophe  is  worked  up  with  a  dramatic 
power  which  is  seldom  met  with.  It  is  a  genuine  success,  and  if  it  meets 
with  its  deserts  will  see  more  editions  than  one." — The  Whitehall  Review. 

[Reprinting. 

83  NO  RELATIONS. 

From  the  French  of  Hectoe  Malot. 

"A  fascinating  story,  written  with  unflagging  force,  and  as  full  of 
genuine  pathos  as  of  graceful  and  delicate  descriptions." — Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

"  How  such  a  book  would  have  charmed  us  in  our  youth  !  how  many 
half -hours  we  should  have  stolen  to  pore  over  the  pages  in  which  M.  Malot 
has  so  glowingly  depicted  the  dinnerless  and  supperless  days  of  Remi  and 
his  master  Vitalis,  the  owner  of  the  performing  dogs  and  monkey,  once 
the  famous  singer  Carlo  Balzani,  who,  through  loss  of  his  voice,  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  gaze  of  the  enraptured  public.  How  we  should  have 
exulted  in  Remi's  strokes  of  good  luck  !  how  we  should  have  wept  with 
him  when  he  wept !  All  this  is  left  for  many  a  happy  boy  to  do  who  little 
knows  what  a  treat  is  in  store  for  him  when  he  first  opens  the  cover  of 
1  No  Relations,'  which,  besides  the  tempting  letterpress,  contains  endless 
illustrations  of  merit.  It  is  likely  to  reach  as  many  editions  in  England  as 
it  did  in  its  birthplace,  France." — The  Whitehall  Review.  [Reprinting. 
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m  KITH  AND  KIN. 

By  Jessie  Fothergill. 

"Of  'Kith  and  Kin'  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  in  the  way  of 
praise  than  that  Miss  Fothergill  has  not  fallen  below  her  own  mark.  None 
of  her  usual  good  materials  are  wanting.  The  characters  affect  us  like  real 
persons,  and  their  troubles  and  their  efforts  interest  us  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.    We  like  the  book  very  much." — The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  One  of  the  finest  English  novels  since  the  days  of  '  Jane  Eyre.'  " — 
The  Manchester  Examiner. 

87  LOOK  BEFORE  YOU  LEAP. 

By  "  Mrs.  Alexander." 

"  One  of  the  lightest  and  prettiest  stories  a  reader  need  wish  to  find. 
We  can  heartily  recommend  it.  It  is  very  cleverly  told— the  materials 
are  slight,  but  they  are  extremely  well  put  together,  and  the  complications 
are  original  and  ingenious." — The  Athenceum. 

"A  charming  tale,  in  which  we  never  lose  our  interest  even  for  a  mo- 
ment."— The  Daily  News.  [Reprinting. 

a*  MISUNDERSTOOD. 

By  Florence  Montgomery. 

"Very  touching  and  truthful." — Bishop  Wilberj 'orce's  Diary. 
"This  volume  gives  us  what  of  all  things  is  the  most  rare  to  find  in 
contemporary  literature — a  true  picture  of  child-life." — Vanity  Fair. 

™  SEAFORTH. 

By  Florence  Montgomery. 

' '  In  the  marvellous  world  of  the  pathetic  conceptions  of  Dickens  there 
is  nothing  more  exquisitely  touching  than  the  loving,  love-seeking,  unloved 
child,  Florence  Dombey.  We  pay  Miss  Montgomery  the  highest  compli- 
ment within  our  reach  when  we  say  that  in  '  Seaforth '  she  frequently 
suggests  comparisons  with  what  is  at  least  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
greatest  master  of  tenderness  and  humour  which  nineteenth-century  fiction 
has  known.  '  Seaforth '  is  a  novel  full  of  beauty,  feeling,  and  interest.  .  .  . 
There  is  plenty  in  the  book  that  abundantly  relieves  the  intense  sadness  of 
Joan's  childhood,  and  the  novel  ends  happily." — The  World. 

"  Miss  Montgomery's  charming  novel.  .  .  .  From  page  to  page  life-like 
pictmes  are  brought  vividly  before  the  reader,  in  turns  pathetic,  gloomy, 
gay.  There  is  one  scene  especially  worthy  of  remark — that  in  which  Colin 
Eraser  is  entertained  by  Olive  and  her  sister  during  Hester's  absence. 
Their  bold  innocence  and  unconventional  freedom  required  exceedingly 
delicate  treatment  ;  but  Miss  Montgomery  is  more  than  equal  to  the  task. 
She  conveys  to  us,  with  the  bloom  untouched,  her  pure  conception  of 
Hester's  charming  daughters.  Hester's  is  the  finest  and  most  finished 
character  in  the  story  ;  indeed,  it  is  admirable  in  every  way.  .  .  .  The 
story  is  charmingly  fresh  and  attractive,  and  everywhere  it  reveals  remark- 
able powers  of  reflection  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  ;  and  the  interest 
is  alwavs  well  sustained." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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91  WOOED  AND  MARRIED. 

By  Rosa  Nouchette  Caeey. 

"There  is  plenty  of  romance  in  the  heroine's  life.  But  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  tell  our  readers  wherein  that  romance  consists  or  how  it  ends.  Let 
them  read  the  book  for  themselves,  We  will  undertake  to  promise  that 
they  will  like  it." — The  Standard. 

94  BARBARA  HEATHCOTE'S  TRIAL. 

By  Rosa  Nouchette  Caeey. 

"  Fresh,  lively,  and  thanks  to  the  skill  with  which  the  heroine's  char- 
acter is  drawn,  really  interesting." — The  Athenaeum. 

"A  novel  of  a  sort  which  does  not  appear  too  often  in  any  one  season, 
and  which  it  would  be  real  loss  to  miss." — The  Daily  Telegraph. 

"The  story  is  told  by  the  author  with  a  skilful  fascination.  If  anything, 
1  Barbara  '  is  better  than  '  Not  Like  Other  Girls,'  and  all  the  girls  know 
that  it  was  very  good." — The  Philadelphia  Times. 

w  LADY  GRIZEL. 

By  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield. 

"On  putting  down  Thackeray's  'Esmond'  we  seem  to  come  back  sud- 
denly from  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  and  on  closing  '  Lady  Grizel '  one  is 
almost  tempted  to  believe  that  one  has  lived  in  the  reign  of  George  III." 
— The  Morning  Post. 

"  A  clever  and  powerful  book.  The  author  has  cast  back  to  a  very 
terrible  and  a  very  difficult  historical  period,  and  gives  us  a  ghastly  and 
vivid  presentment  of  society  as  it  was  in  Chatham's  time." — Vanity  Fair. 

99  IN  A  GLASS  DARKLY. 

By  Joseph  Sheeidan  Le  Fanu. 

"  Even  1  Uncle  Silas,'  being  less -concentrated,  is  less  powerfully  terrible 
than  some  tales  in  Sheridan  Le  Fanu's  '  In  a  Glass  Darkly.'  This  book 
was  long  as  rare  as  a  first  edition  copy  of  '  Le  Malade  Imaginaire.'  Lately 
it  has  been  reprinted  in  one  volume  by  Mr.  Bentley.  It  is  impossible,  un- 
happity,  for  an  amateur  of  the  horrible  to  remain  long  on  friendly  terms 
with  anyone  who  is  not  charmed  by  'In  a  Glass  Darkly.'  The  eerie  inven- 
tions of  the  author,  the  dreadful  deliberate  and  unsparing  calm  with 
which  he  works  them  out,  make  him  the  master  of  all  who  ride  the  night- 
mare. Even  Edgar  Poe,  even  Jean  Bichepin,  came  in  but  second  and 
third  to  the  author  of  'In  a  Glass  Darkly.'  His  'Carmilla'  is  the  most 
frightful  of  vampires,  the  '  Dragon  Volant '  the  most  gruesome  of  romances ; 
while  '  A  Tale  of  Green  Tea'  might  frighten  even  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  into 
a  chastened  devotion  to  claret  or  burgundy.  No  one  need  find  Christmas 
nights  too  commonplace  and  darkness  devoid  of  terrors  if  he  keeps  the 
right  books  of  Le  Fanu  by  his  pillow.  The  author  is  dead,  and  beyond 
our  gratitude.  I  cast  lilies  vainly  upon  his  tomb — et  munere  fnngor  inani.^ 
— From  a  leading  article  in  The  Daily  News. 
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100  BELINDA. 

By  Ehoda  BllOUGHTON. 

"  Miss  Broughton's  story  'Belinda'  is  admirably  told,  with  the  happiest 
humour,  the  closest  and  clearest  character-sketching.  Sarah  is  a  gem — 
one  of  the  truest,  liveliest,  and  most  amusing  persons  of  modern  fiction." 
—  The  World. 


101  ROBERT  ORD'S  ATONEMENT. 

By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey. 

"  A  most  delightful  book,  very  quiet  as  to  its  story,  but  very  strong  in 
character,  and  instinctive  with  that  delicate  pathos  which  is  the  salient 
point  of  all  the  writings  of  this  author." — The  Standard. 

"  Like  the  former  novels  from  this  pen  that  have  had  a  wide  popularity 
— among  them  'Not  Like  Other  Girls,'  'Queenie's  Whim,'  etc. — this  story 
is  of  lively  interest,  strong  in  its  situations,  artistic  in  its  character  and 
local  sketching,  and  charming  in  its  love-scenes.  Everybody  that  '  loves  a 
lover'  will  love  this  book." — The  Boston  Home  Journal. 


104  BERNA  BOYLE. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell. 

"  In  '  Berna  Boyle  '  this  very  clever  author  has  broken  new  ground.  A 
more  fiery,  passionate,  determined,  and  we  must  add,  more  uncomfortable 
lover  than  German  Muir  could  hardly  have  been  '  evolved  out  of  the  con- 
sciousness '  of  Emily  Bronte  herself." — The  Standard. 

" '  Berna  Boyle '  is  one  of  the  best  of  Mrs.  Riddell's  novels  ;  certainly 
the  best  I  have  read  of  hers  since  '  George  Geith.'  " — Truth. 


106  NEAR  NEIGHBOURS. 

By  Frances  M.  Peard. 

"  The  home  life  of  the  Dutch, 

Sketched  with  eloquent  touch, 
Forms  the  scene  of  Miss  Peard's  latest  labours. 

And  the  story  is  such 

That  you'll  find  there  is  much 
To  like  in  her  pleasant  'Near  Neighbours.'  " 

Punch. 

"  We  may  say  at  once  without  hesitation  that  '  Near  Neighbours '  is  an 
excellent  novel.  It  is  a  story  of  modern  life  in  the  Netherlands,  and  it 
reminds  one  of  a  gallery  of  Dutch  pictures  without  their  coarseness." — 
The  Saturday  Review. 
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108  NOT  LIKE  OTHER  GIRLS. 

By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey. 

"  The  three  heroines  are  quite  delightful,  and  their  mother,  an  excellent 
person  with  irreproachable  manners  and  a  heart  of  gold,  is  also  good. 
Phillis,  the  second  daughter,  the  brain  of  the  family,  is  as  natural  as 
amusing,  and  as  generally  satisfactory  a  young  woman  as  we  have  met 
with  in  fiction  for  a  long  time." — The  Academy. 

"  We  have  a  specially  grateful  recollection  of  this  story — the  author's 
masterpiece." — John  Bull. 

"  The  story  is  one  of  the  sweetest,  daintiest,  and  most  interesting  of  the 
season's  publications.  Three  young  girls  find  themselves  penniless,  and 
their  mother  has  delicate  health.  This  story  relates,  in  a  charming  fashion, 
how  they  earned  their  bread  and  kept  themselves  together,  and  they  left 
upon  the  field  of  strife  neither  dead  nor  wounded." — The  New  York  Home 
Journal. 


109         GEORGE  GEITH  OF  FEN  COURT. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell. 

"  Rarely  have  we  seen  an  abler  work  than  this,  or  one  which  more 
vigorously  interests  us  in  the  principal  characters  of  its  most  fascinating 
story." — The  Times. 

"  The  author  carries  the  reader  with  her  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 
And  of  all  the  girls  we  can  call  to  mind  in  recent  novels  we  scarcely  know 
one  that  pleases  us  like  Beryl.  .  She  is  so  fresh,  so  bright,  so  tender- 
hearted, so  charming,  even  for  her  faults,  that  we  fall  in  love  with  her 
almost  at  first  sight.  The  subordinate  characters  are  sketched  with  great 
felicity,  and  considerable  skill  is  displayed  in  the  construction  of  the  plot. 
We  like,  too,  the  thoughts,  pithily  and  eloquently  expressed,  which  are 
scattered  throughout  the  volume." — The  Fortnightly  Review. 


™  A  GIRTON  GIRL. 

By  Mrs.  Annie  Edwardes. 

"  Mrs.  Edwardes  is  one  of  the  cleverest  of  living  lady  novelists.  She 
has  a  piquancy  of  style  and  an  originality  of  view  which  are  very  refresh- 
ing after  the  dreary  inanities  of  many  of  her  own  sex.  The  novel  is 
throughout  most  enjoyable  reading,  and  in  parts  distinctly  brilliant."— 
The  Academy. 

"One  of  the  best  and  brightest  novels  with  which  the  world  has  been 
favoured  for  a  very  long  time  is  '  A  Girton  Girl.'  All  the  characters  talk 
brightly  and  epigrammatically,  and  tell  their  own  stories  in  their  lively 
conversation." — The  Lady. 

"  Mrs.  Edwardes  tells  a  story  which  is  full  of  subtle  observation,  bene- 
volent sarcasm,  and  irresistible  brightness." — The  Morning  Post. 
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THIRLBY  HALL. 
By  W.  E.  Noeris. 


"The  character  of  the  autobiographical  hero  of  this  novel  is  developed 
with  the  skill  of  a  master.  It  is  a  book  which,  if  the  author  had  written 
nothing  else,  would  establish  Mr.  Norris  as  a  man  of  rare  talent,  and  still 
rarer  originality.  The  elder  Le  Marchant,  the  unheroic  hero,  the  bewitch- 
ing and  heartless  Lady  Constance,  and,  above  all,  Mrs.  Farquhar,  have,  as 
far  as  we  know,  no  counterparts  in  fiction.  The  book  is  full  of  good 
things  which  we  have  not  space  to  quote.  It  is  a  shrewd  and  wise  saying 
which  Mr.  Norris  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Maxwell,  that  'let  a  man's 
memory  be  never  so  good,  the  utmost  it  can  do  for  him  is  to  retain  facts  ; 
it  cannot  hold  emotion.'  Not  less  true,  in  spite  of  its  cynicism,  is  the 
remark  that  nowadays  1  a  man  may  run  away  with  his  neighbour's  wife, 
and  resume  his  place  in  society  when  he  chooses,  if  he  will  only  show  his 
penitence  by  deserting  her.'  Maude  Denison  is  the  sweetest  of  heroines, 
yet  Mr.  Norris  knows  human  nature  far  too  well  to  make  her  a  paragon  of 
innate  saintliness,  free  from  all  taint  of  original  sin.  '  Thirlby  Hall '  is  to 
be  heartily  enjoyed  and  almost  unreservedly  recommended,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  Bunce  and  the  butler,  of  whom  we  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to 
speak." — The  Standard.  [Reprinting. 


"  We  have  endeavoured  in  noticing  some  previous  books  of  this  author 
to  express  our  high  appreciation  of  his  graphic  powers  and  his  right  to  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  leading  English  novelists — one  who  has  been  com- 
pared to  Thackeray  in  reference  to  his  delicate  humour  and  his  ready 
seizure  of  the  foibles  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  mankind,  and  to  Anthony 
Trollope  in  a  certain  minuteness  of  finish  in  the  depicting  of  people  and  of 
scenes.  This  story  of  a  natural  and  unsophisticated  girl  in  the  midst  of 
the  intense  worldliness  of  modern  English  society,  and  of  a  marriage  de- 
liberately viewed  in  advance  and  by  both  parties  as  one  entirely  of  con- 
veyance, affords  an  excellent  field  for  his  characteristic  modes  of  treat- 
ment."— The  Boston  Literary  World. 

"  Exceedingly  good  reading,  as  Mr.  Norris's  novels  nearly  always  are. 
The  situation  is  original,  which  is  a  rare  merit." — The  Guardian. 

"  Three  more  indiscreet  lovers  never  scattered  thorns  upon  the  path  of  a 
maiden  than  those  whose  machinations  Mr.  W.  E.  Norris  has  unfolded  in 
'  A  Bachelor's  Blunder.'  " — The  Daily  Telegraph. 


"  Miss  Carey  is  one  of  our  especial  favourites.  She  has  a  great  gift  of 
describing  pleasant  and  lovable  young  ladies." — John  Bull. 

"  Miss  Carey's  novels  are  always  welcome  ;  they  are  out  of  the  common 
run,  immaculately  pure,  and  very  high  in  tone." — The  Lady. 
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A  BACHELOR'S  BLUNDER. 
By  W.  E.  Noeeis. 
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WEE  WIFIE. 

By  Rosa  Nouchette  Caeey. 
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114  VENDETTA:  The  Story  of  One  Forgotten. 

By  Marie  Corelli. 

"  The  author  has  developed  her  facts  into  an  unmistakably  thrilling 
story  of  the  best  melodramatic  type.  One  is  easily  engrossed  in  reading 
this  graphic  narrative  of  a  return  from  the  dead  under  circumstances  of 
the  most  harrowing  kind,  and  of  vengeance  which  would  have  delighted 
the  heart  of  a  Borgia.  The  story  is  well  told,  the  illusion  is  strong 
throughout,  and  the  style  is  easy  and  natural." — The  Athencnum. 

"  Is  the  weather  so  very  cool,  my  dear  Mr.  George  Bentley ;  is  ice  so 
cheap  ;  are  lemon  squashes  given  away  for  nothing,  that  you  should  send 
me  such  a  very  inflammatory  novel  as  'Vendetta,'  by  Marie  Corelli?  The 
three  tomes  of  this  alarming  work  are  bound  in  sanguinolent  crimson,  and 
figured  on  each  is  a  hand  clutching  the  hilt  of  a  dagger.  Blood  !  Iago, 
blood  !  I  am  reading  '  Vendetta '  (figuratively  speaking)  with  a  wet  cloth 
round  my  head,  and  my  feet  in  a  basin  of  iced  and  camphorated  water  ; 
but  ere  I  reach  the  end  of  the  Signora  or  Signorina  Corelli' s  appalling 
romance,  dreadful  consequences  will,  I  fear,  accrue.  Possibly,  human 
gore,  Naples,  the  cholera,  matrimony  (very  much  matrimony),  jealousy, 
the  stiletto,  and  the  Silent  Tomb  in  which  brigands  have  buried  their 
treasures  !  I  shudder  ;  but  I  continue  to  read  '  Vendetta,'  just  as,  when 
I  was  a  child,  I  used  to  shudder  over  the  'Mysteries  of  Udolpho.'" — 
George  Augustus  Sala  in  The  Illustrated  London  News. 

%*  The  original  edition  of  this  story  was  in  three  volumes,  red  doth. 

115  DOCTOR  CUPID. 
By  Rhoda  Broughton. 

"  Miss  Broughton  has  so  many  thousands  of  admirers  scattered  up  and 
down  the  kingdom  that  all  the  editions  of  her  novels  are  always  eagerly 
snapped  up." — The  London  Figaro. 

"  '  Doctor  Cupid '  is  a  very  clever  book,  and  only  just  escapes  being  a 
beautiful  one.  It  is  certainly  the  best  book  that  Miss  Broughton  has  yet 
written." — The  Spectator. 

"Miss  Broughton's  new  novel  is  likely  to  have  an  even  greater  vogue 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  has  elements  both  of  humour  and  of 
pathos,  and  once  taken  up  will  retain  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
close." — The  Globe. 

"  Bright  and  full  of  movement  as  are  usually  Miss  Broughton's  novels, 
few,  if  any  of  them,  have  attained  the  degree  of  pathos  which  gives  an 
especial  charm  to  her  latest  work,  '  Doctor  Cupid.'  " — The  Morning  Post. 

1 '  The  freshness  of  her  creations  is  one  of  their  most  potent  spells,  and 
she  is  a  capital  hand  at  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  is  usually  called  a 
character  sketch." — The  Lady. 

™  BORDERLAND. 

By  Jessie  Fothergill. 

"  The  scene  is  laid  in  and  around  Barnard  Castle,  and  the  story  gains  all 
the  charm  of  the  picturesque  which  Miss  Fothergill  knows  well  how  to 
use." — The  Athenaeum. 
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"  Miss  Fothergill  is  one  of  those  novelists  whose  books  we  alwayH  open 
with  assured  expectation,  and  never  close  with  disappointment.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  quality  of  excellence  is  a  characteristic  of  h*r  achieve- 
ment ;  she  is  too  much  a  writer  of  genius  as  distinguished  from  a  writer  of 
talent  to  work  upon  a  dead  level.  In  all  her  work  we  find  the  unmis- 
takable touch  of  mastery,  the  imaginative  grasp  of  the  creator,  not  the 
mere  craftsmanship  of  the  constructor,  'the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine' 
which  displays  itself  in  substance  and  not  in  form.  .  .  .  '  Borderland '  is 
certain  to  be  enjoyed  for  its  own  sake  as  a  story  full  of  the  strongest 
human  interest,  told  with  consummate  literary  skill." — The  Manchester 
Examiner. 

117  A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO  WORLDS. 

By  Marie  Coeelli. 

"  A  remarkable  work,  and  whether  it  be  called  a  novel,  or  a  poem,  or  a 
psychological  romance,  it  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  in- 
tellectual minds." — Life. 

"  Clever  and  ingenious." — The  Globe. 

"  The  author  has  considerable  power  of  description  and  not  a  little 
poetical  feeling.  The  book  is  evidently  the  outcome  of  a  great  deal  of 
serious  thought." — The  Saturday  Review. 

118  UNCLE  MAX. 

By  Rosa  Nouchette  Caeey. 

'  In  this  book  Miss  Carey  has  made  a  very  distinct  advance ;  she  has 
cleverly  allowed  a  wicked,  selfish,  mischief -making  woman  to  reveal  herself 
by  her  own  words  and  acts — a  very  different  thing  to  describing  her  and 
her  machinations  from  outside.  Villains  and  their  feminine  counterparts 
are  not  characters  in  which  she  usually  deals,  for  she  sees  the  best  side  of 
human  nature.  She  has  made  an  interesting  addition  to  current  fiction, 
and  it  is  so  intrinsically  good  that  the  world  of  novel  readers  ought  to  be 
genuinely  grateful." — The  Lady. 

119  MAJOR  AND  MINOR. 

By  W.  E.  Noeeis. 

"  The  author's  fidelity  of  analysis  throughout  this  clever  book  is  remark- 
able. As  a  rule  he  here  deals  with  ordinary  sentiments,  but  the  more  com- 
plicated characters  of  Gilbert  Segrave  and  Miss  Huntley  are  drawn  with 
the  subtle  touch  of  the  accomplished  artist.  These  merits  are  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  Mr.  Norris's  former  works,  but  in  none  of  these  is  to  be 
found  a  vein  of  such  genuine  humour  as  in  '  Major  and  Minor.'  The  irre- 
pressible contractor  Buswell,  Mr.  Dubbin,  and  the  fair  Miss  Julia,  whose 
admiration  for  poor  Brian  lands  him  in  a  more  than  awkward  dilemma, 
are  each  and  all  as  life-like  as  they  are  diverting.  In  this,  his  latest  book, 
Mr.  Norris  remains  the  elegant  and  slightly  caustic  writer  he  has  ever 
been,  while  his  knowledge  of  the  world  and  sympathy  with  human  nature 
have  become  wider  and  more  real." — The  Morning  Post. 
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THELMA. 

By  Marie  Corelli. 


"  A  really  admirable  novel,  pure  in  spirit,  wholesome  in  doctrine,  pic- 
turesque, poetical,  passionate,  pathetic." — The  St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  One  of  the  few  books  of  the  season  which  gladden  the  reviewer's 
heart." — The  Statesman. 

"A  very  clever  book." — The  Graphic. 

"  The  rich  local  colouring,  the  glowing  heat,  the  vivid  and  subtle  de- 
scriptions of  surroundings  and  scenery,  all  help  to  make  the  book  one  of 
exceptional  merit,  as  the  heroine  is  one  of  exceptional  beauty  and  of  ex- 
ceptional talents." — The  Whitehall  Review. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  vivid  and  at  the  same  time  more  delicately 
coloured  than  the  pictures  of  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun." — The 
Morning  Post. 

"  A  Swedish  translation  of  1  Thelma '  has  just  been  issued  at  Stockholm. 
The  same  novel  in  Dutch  is  published  at  Arnheim,  and  a  Spanish  version 
has  for  some  months  been  on  sale  in  Madrid." — The  Daily  Telegraph. 


**  A  fascinating  story." — The  St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  Werner  has  established  her  claim  to  rank  with  those  very  few  writers 
whose  works  are,  or  should  be,  matters  of  interest  to  all  readers  of  cultiva- 
tion throughout  Europe." — The  Graphic. 

"  The  tale  partly  resembles  that  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  so  far  as  the 
hero  and  heroine  fall  in  love  almost  at  first  sight,  and  discover  that  they 
belong  to  families  which  are  at  deadly  feud,  but  such  deadly  feud  as  can 
be  carried  on  by  means  of  lawyers  and  lawsuits.  The  style  of  writing  is 
excellent,  of  the  easy,  lucid,  vivacious  sort,  which  never  induces  weariness, 
and  scarcely  allows  time  for  a  pause." — The  Illustrated  London  News. 

"  Werner  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  those  portions-  of  the 
narrative  which  appeal  to  the  graver  feelings  ;  nothing  could  of  its  kind 
be  better  than  the  interview  between  Oswald  and  his  unsuspecting  cousin 
after  the  former  had  become  aware  of  the  treachery  which  deprived  him  of 
his  right." — The  Morning  Post. 


"  This  novel  is  for  those  who  like  stories  with  something  of  Jane 
Austen's  power,  but  with  more  intensity  of  feeling  than  Jane  Austen 
displayed,  who  are  not  inclined  to  call  pathos  twaddle,  and  who  care  to  see 
life  and  human  nature  in  their  most  beautiful  form." — The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

"  One  of  the  sweetest  and  pleasantest  of  Miss  Carey's  bright  wholesome 
domestic  stories." — The  Lady. 

"  Miss  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey's  novel  *  Only  the  Governess '  is  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  story,  and  likely  to  be  very  popular." — The  Queen. 
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FICKLE  FORTUNE. 
From  the  German  of  E.  Werner. 
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ONLY  THE  GOVERNESS. 
By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey. 
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123  THE  ROGUE. 

By  W.  E.  Nonius. 

"The  shrewd  and  sparkling  novel  to  which  Mr.  Norris  has  given  the 
laconic  but  suggestive  title  of  '  The  Rogue.'  " — The  Western  Press. 

"  Mr.  Norris  is  just  now  to  the  fore.  He  is  probably  one  of  the  first 
amongst  rising  novelists.  Mr.  Lang  speaks  of  him  as  '  the  Thackeray  of  a 
later  age.'" — The  World. 

"  Mr.  Norris  is  always  an  artist.  Tom  Heywood  is  by  no  means  the 
author's  only  triumph.  Lady  Hester  and  Stella  are  in  their  way 
almost  equally,  and  Mr.  Fisher,  the  unscrupulous  financier  who  is 
prompted  by  his  one  unselfish  emotion  to  a  heroic  act  of  self-abnegation, 
is  even  better  ;  but  our  space  is  exhausted,  and  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  hearty  commendation  of  one  of  the  cleverest  and  brightest  novels 
of  the  season." — 1  he  Spectator.  [Reprinting. 


124  QUEENIE'S  WHIM. 

By  Eosa  Nouchette  Carey. 

"It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  place  at  the  head  of  our  notice  such  a 
thoroughly  good  and  wholesome  story  as  '  Queenie's  Whim. '  The  plot  is 
very  simple,  and  shows  how  fair  and  beautiful  a  web  may  be  woven  by  skill 
and  art  out  of  the  slightest  materials.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  the 
book  down  without  ascertaining  what  happens  to  Queenie.  Perhaps  the 
subtle  charm  of  the  tale  lies  as  much  in  the  delicate  but  firm  touch  with 
which  the  characters  are  drawn  as  in  the  clever  management  of  the  story." 
—  The  Guardian. 

"Miss  Carey's  novel  is  one  which  will  be  read  with  pleasure." — The 
Morning  Post. 


™  AN  UGLY  DUCKLING. 

By  Henry  Erroll. 

"It  is  long  since  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  into  the  ranks 
of  fiction  an  author  of  such  exceptional  promise  as  Henry  Erroll.  Indeed, 
the  novel  is  not  merely  a  work  of  the  highest  promise,  it  is  a  finished 
masterpiece  ;  its  author  makes  what  is  presumably  his  debut  with  a  work 
of  the  very  finest  quality.  Moreover,  he  has  successfully  occupied  new 
and  supremely  difficult  ground.  It  is  a  novel  which,  whi'e  constructed 
with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  without  a  single  exaggeration  in  the  way 
of  speech,  incident,  or  emotion,  is  strikingly  original,  powerful  in  its 
reticence,  full  both  of  humorous  and  varied  observations  and  of  delicate 
pathos,  true  to  the  subtlest  lights  and  shades  of  human  nature,  and 
unfailingly  fresh,  interesting  and  charming  from  beginning  to  end." — The 
Graphic. 
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126      ARDATH :  The  Story  of  a  Dead  Self. 
By  Mabie  Corelli. 

"A  daring  imaginative  conception  embodied  with  marvellous  success. 
The  splendours  of  the  city  of  Al-Kyris  the  Magnificent  ;  the  luxurious, 
feverish,  selfish,  ineffectual  life  of  the  idolized  laureate  Sah-luma  ;  the 
gorgeous  functions  of  Zephorfinim,  the  still  more  gorgeous  but  ghastly  and 
loathsome  festivities  presided  over  by  that  beautiful  fiend  the  High 
Priestess  Lysia,  the  varied  phenomena  of  the  existence  in  a  community 
given  over  utterly  to  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride 
of  life  ;  the  omens  which  among  all  the  glories  foretell  catastrophe  and 
ruin  ;  the  catastrophe  itself,  with  all  its  incidents  of  strange  horror,  are 
painted  with  an  imaginative  power  which  for  the  time  holds  us  spellbound. 
The  chapters  devoted  to  the  fall  of  Al-Kyris  have  not  often  been  equalled 
in  English  literature  for  wealth  and  splendour  of  lurid  invention  ;  some 
portions  of  Beckford's  '  Vathek  '  approach  them  most  nearly,  but  even 
1  Vathek'  is  deficient  in  some  of  the  qualities  which  give  to  '  Ardath  '  its 
peculiar  impressiveness." — The  Spectator. 

"  A  very  remarkable  book,  distinct  in  conception  and  execution  from  the 
novels  of  the  da}r.  Miss  Corelli  has  a  great  command  of  words,  and  the 
glow  of  her  feelings  is  allied  to  clearness  and  strength  of  style.  The 
picture  of  life  in  Al-Kyris — the  great  Babylonian  city — is  a  bold  and 
powerful  piece  of  writing  in  which  the  writer  sounds  the  depths  of  some  of 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  heart." — The  Daily  Telegraph. 

™  SIR  CHARLES  DANVERS. 

By  Mary  Cholmondeley. 

"Novels  so  amusing,  so  brightly  written,  so  full  of  simple  sense  and 
w'tfy  observation  as  'Sir  Charles  Danvers'  are  not  found  every  day.  It  is 
a  charming  love  story,  lightened  up  on  all  sides  by  the  humorous,  genial 
character  sketches." — The  Saturday  Review. 

"  '  Sir  Charles  Danvers '  is  really  a  delightful  book.  1  Sir  Charles  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating,  one  of  the  wittiest  figures  that  advance  to 
greet  us  from  the  pages  of  contemporary  fiction.  We  met  him  with  keen 
pleasure  and  parted  from  him  with  keen  regret." — The  Daily  Neics. 

128  MISS  SHAFTO. 

By   W.   E.  Norris. 

"  The  books  of  Mr.  Norris  are  worth  reading,  because  he  has  a  charming- 
manner  of  his  own  which  is  rendered  recognisable  not  by  eccentricity  of 
whim,  but  by  a  wholesome  artistic  individuality.  One  does  not  nowadays 
often  read  a  fresher,  brighter,  cleverer  book  than  'Miss  Shafto.' " — The 
Academy. 

"  Thanks  to  dialogues  that  are  crisp  and  clever,  and  to  a  sense  of  humour 
that  is  as  keen  as  it  is  refined,  the  book  may  well  be  laid  down  with  regret. 
'  Miss  Shafto  '  is  that  each  day  rarer  production,  a  soc'ety  story  which  is 
neither  flippant  nor  coarse." — The  Morning  Post. 
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129  HERIOT'S  CHOICE. 

By  Rosa  Nouchette  Cakey. 

"Everyone  should  read  'Heriot's  Choice.'  It  is  thoroughly  fresh, 
healthy,  and  invigorating,  acting  like  a  tonic  on  the  system  after  it  has 
been  debilitated  by  the  usual  three- volume  course  of  novels.  The  book 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  girl." — The  York  House  Papers. 

"  '  Heriot's  Choice  '  deserves  to  be  extensively  known  and  read.  It  is  a 
bright,  wholesome  story  of  a  quiet  but  thoroughly  interesting  class,  and  as 
such  will  doubtless  find  as  many  admirers  as  readers." — The  Morning  Post. 

"An  extremely  pretty  and  well-written  novel.  The  reader's  interest 
is  never  permitted  to  flag  for  an  instant." — Standard. 

■  '  Heriot's  Choice  '  is  a  well  and  carefully  written  story  of  domestic 
life,  and  the  character  of  the  principal  heroine  is  that  of  a  noble-minded 
woman."—  Myra's  Journal. 


i3o      BETWEEN  THE  HEATHER  AND  THE 
NORTHERN  SEA. 

By  Maby  Linskill  ("  Stephen  Yoeke"). 

"  A  remarkable  book,  the  work  of  a  woman  whose  preparation  for 
writing  has  been  her  communion  with  books  and  nature.  This  intimacy 
is  wide  and  apparent.  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Keats,  Shelley,  Kingsley, 
Carlyle,  Browning,  Tennyson,  and  many  more  are  constantly  supplying 
illustration.  The  beautiful  mottoes  to  the  chapters  would  make  up  a 
choice  extract  book,  and  the  very  names  of  them  are  quotations.  Her 
familiarity  with  nature  is  as  evident  as  that  with  books.  The  grandest 
passage  in  the  story  describes  with  wonderful  vividness  and  with  subtle 
delicacy  the  shifting  scenes  of  a  great  sea  storm—  we  wish  we  could  quote 
it,  but  it  must  not  be  mutilated — and  the  aspects  of  the  wild  high  moor- 
lands ;  the  lonely,  desolate,  and  reedy  marshes  ;  the  rare  bits  of  cornland, 
the  sheltered  orchard,  whether  by  night  or  day,  in  winter  or  in  summer,  or 
in  lovely  cheerful  spring,  in  the  storm  or  in  the  sunshine — all  these  aspects 
of  nature  on  the  Yorkshire  moors  and  on  its  dangerous  shores  are  sketched 
with  the  same  perfect  knowledge,  the  same  fine  perception  of  minute 
differences  and  changes,  and  the  same  sense  of  beauty." — The  Spectator. 

"  The  scent  of  the  heather  seems  to  pervade  these  pages,  so  graphic  is 
the  picture  of  rustic  life  that  they  contain." — The  Morning  Post. 

"All  who  have  made  acquaintance  with  the  healthy,  truthful  descrip- 
tions of  Yorkshire  scenes  and  characters  penned  by  Mary  Linskill  may  be 
prepared  for  such  a  treat  as  will  assuredly  not  baffle  expectation.  The 
work  is  in  an  eminent  degree  fresh  and  forcible.  Its  freshness  rests  upon 
olden  foundations,  its  force  comes  from  gentleness.  No  one  can  doubt 
who  reads  the  epilogue  to  this  truly  dramatic  poem  of  prose -humanity  that 
the  author  was  moved  throughout  by  a  wondering  experience  of  the  fulness 
of  life,  such  as  she  quaintly  and  tenderly  expresses  in  the  speech  of  her 
hero  and  heroine." — The  Daily  Telegraph. 
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i»  WORMWOOD :  A  Drama  of  Paris. 

By  Mabie  Corelli. 

"  A  grim,  realistic  drama.  .  .  .  The  effects  of  love,  lawless  passion, 
jealousy,  hatred,  insanity,  all  are  grouped  together  round  the  lost 
'  absintheur'  whom  the  author  has  depicted." — The  Athenaeum. 

"  We  have  always  recognised  in  Marie  Corelli  exceptional  gifts  of 
imagination,  and  '  Wormwood  '  in  no  way  modifies  our  estimation  of  her 
fancy  or  her  courage." — The  Graphic. 

"  The  story  is  very  powerful  and  very  realistic,  it  is  also  very  terrible, 
but  the  author  has  certainly  observed  men  and  women  as  they  are  and 
written  the  truth." — The  London  Figaro. 

"  Like  everything  heretofore  written  by  this  gifted  author,  it  is  true  to 
nature.  Its  pathos,  moreover,  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  sustain  the 
reader's  eager  interest  from  beginning  to  end." — Galignani. 

"  Anything  more  realistic  than  the  murder  of  Silvion  Guidel  in  *  Worm- 
wood '  I  have  never  read." — The  Lady's  Pictorial. 

ALAS ! 
By  Ehoda  Broughton. 

"  In  this  novel  the  author  strikes,  perhaps,  a  deeper  and  truer  note  of 
human  sympathy  than  has  been  audible  in  any  other  of  her  fictions.  The 
interest  is  not  only  well  maintained,  but  wholesome  and  edifying." — The 
Globe. 

"Miss  Broughton  is  as  vivacious  and  readable  as  usual." — The  Daily 
Telegraph. 

"  Apart  from  the  interest  of  the  plot,  '  Alas  !'  is  full  of  bright  word- 
pictures  of  Florence  and  Algiers,  and  of  a  pleasant  and  cultivated  appre- 
ciation of  their  beauties  which  lend  an  additional  merit  to  its  pages." — The 
Morning  Post. 

"»  ALDYTH. 

By  Jessie  Fothergill. 

<;  A  reprint  of  a  touching  story  of  self-sacrifice  and  abnegation  which 
first  appeared  fifteen  years  ago,  and  was  the  forerunner  of  its  gifted 
author's  longer  and  more  important  novels." — The  Daily  Telegraph. 

"This  charming  story  has  been  out  of  print  for  several  years.  It  is  far 
better  than  many  a  modern  novel  which  is  eagerly  devoured,  and  its  re- 
publication cannot  fail  to  extend  the  circle  of  this  talented  author's  readers. 
The  story,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  full  of  interest,  and  the  characters  are 
well  delineated." — Manchester  Examiner. 

"It  is  curious  that  this,  which  is  quite  the  most  interesting  of  the  late 
Miss  Fothergill's  novels,  should  also  be  quite  the  least  known.  Its  republica- 
tion is  very  welcome,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  it  were  as  well  known, 
it  would  be  more  widely  appreciated  than  any  of  Miss  Fothergill's  books. 
.  .  .  The  character  of  Aldyth's  sister  Caroline  is  a  very  clever  specimen  of 
Miss  Fothergill's  art,  and  one  that  will  compare  favourably  with  any  of 
the  longer  and  more  important  of  that  writer's  works." — The  Observer. 
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MARY  ST.  JOHN. 
By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey. 


"  It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  into  which  we 
have  been  introduced  to  the  pure  fresh  air  which  blows  through  '  Mary  St. 
John.'  This  is  a  tale  of  true  love,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  loyalty  and  unselfish- 
ness which  is  a  welcome  relief  from  affected  cynicism  and  unhealthy 
passion.  The  story  is  a  simple  one,  but  told  with  much  grace  and  with 
unaffected  pathos.  Perhaps  those  readers  whose  fount  of  tears  lies  some- 
what close  to  their  eyes  ought  to  be  warned  against  it  as  likely  to  make  too 
large  a  demand  upon  their  sympathies  ;  but  the  ordinary  reader  who  does 
not  mind  being  a  little  affected  with  that  melancholy  of  which  the  charm 
has  been  sung  by  an  English  poet,  will  find  it  well  worthy  of  perusal.  We 
are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  we  have  ourselves  followed  the  simple  and 
unaffected  narrative  with  an  interest  and  a  pleasure  which  other  more 
exciting  and  sensational  works  have  failed  to  arouse  in  us.  The  heroine 
herself  is  a  noble  woman,  and  it  is  with  a  sensation  of  relief  that  we  find 
her  rewarded  in  the  end  for  the  self-sacrifice  which  is  forced  upon  her. 
Dollie  Maynard,  too,  is  a  fascinating  young  personage,  and  the  way  in 
which  she  gradually  awakens  to  the  merits  of  her  somewhat  grave  and  old- 
fashioned  lover  is  charmingly  depicted.  But  the  most  striking  and 
original  portrait  in  the  book  is  that  of  Janet  St.  John,  the  sister-in-law  of 
the  heroine,  and  wife  of  Maurice  St.  John,  the  hard-working  East-end 
clergyman.  This  is,  indeed,  a  masterpiece  ;  and  the  handsome,  worldly 
woman,  so  hard  of  heart  in  every  respect  except  her  love  for  her  husband 
and  her  youngest  child,  must  take  rank  among  the  few  new  creations  of 
the  modern  novelist." — John  Bull. 


"  Mr.  Jefferies  is  a  true  beauty  worshipper,  and  he  never  lacks  beautiful 
words  wherein  to  clothe  his  thoughts  and  record  his  observations.  All  he 
tells  us  about  outward  nature  is  full  of  grace  and  insight.  He  interprets 
and  explains  her  with  keen  and  loving  observation,  extricating  and  holding 
up  to  our  sight  numberless  little  delicate  beauties  of  form,  colour,  and 
movement,  which  we  have  seen  indeed  a  hundred  times,  but  never  noted." 
—  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"The  rustic  pictures  in  this  book  are  marked  with  all  the  literary  skill, 
the  vivid  reality,  and  the  acuteness  of  observation  to  which  Mr.  Jefferies 
has  accustomed  us." — John  Bull. 

"  The  beautiful  description  in  which  the  book  abounds  is  what  will  lend 
the  work  its  most  potent  charm.  With  the  pen  of  a  poet  and  the  appre- 
ciativeness  of  a  painter  he  limns  in  graceful  words  his  pictures  of  country 
life  with  such  truth  that  one  can  hear  the  wind  among  the  trees,  and  see 
the  great  clouds  flinging  their  shadows  on  the  sward,  as  one  reads  his 
charming  studies." — Society. 

"  'The  Dewy  Morn  '  is  written  from  end  to  end  in  a  kind  of  English 
which  cannot  be  imitated,  and  has  rarely  been  equalled  for  beauty.  The 
descriptions  of  scenery  and  of  the  aspects  of  sky  and  atmosphere  are  so 
vitally  true  as  to  produce  a  sense  of  illusion  like  that  produced  by  a 
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By  Richard  Jefferies: 


painting." — Vanity  Fair. 


[Reprinting. 
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136  AN  OLD  MAID'S  LOVE. 

By  Maakten  Maartens. 

"  Bears  the  impress  of  undeniable  and  original  talent." — The  Morning 
Post. 

**  As  a  description  of  Dutch  life  it  is  a  masterpiece." —  Woman. 

"  A  story  that  holds  the  reader's  interest  throughout." — Observer. 

"  A  very  engrossing  romance.  There  are  a  dozen  carefully  drawn 
characters,  all  of  them  conscientiously  worked  out." — Athenceum. 

"Mr.  Maartens  writes  vigorously  in  '  An  Old  Maid's  Love,'  and  with 
life-like  fidelity  to  nature.  The  novel  is  strong  both  in  humour  and 
pathos. " — A  cademy. 

"  To  read  '  An  Old  Maid's  Love '  is  a  real  pleasure,  and  one  which  does 
not  evaporate  when  the  last  page  has  been  turned." — The  Graphic. 

"  *  An  Old  Maid's  Love '  is  of  a  far  higher  type  than  the  ordinary  run  of 
works  of  fiction,  and  very  nearly  approaches  the  offspring  of  genius.  A 
more  exciting  book  and  one  more  full  of  incident  may  every  day  be  met 
with,  but  to  the  thoughtful  reader  this  novel  will  be  infinitely  more  attrac- 
tive."—  Vanity  Fair. 


137  THE  HAVEN  UNDER  THE  HILL. 

By  Maey  Linskill. 

"Miss  Linskill's  unique  romance,  'The  Haven  under  the  Hill,'  is  a 
marvellously  minute  and  realistic  picture  of  life  in  North  Yorkshire.  The 
story  is  just  the  simple  one  of  a  young  girl's  life,  ambitions,  and  death,  but 
it  is  told  as  the  author  of  '  Between  the  Heather  and  the  Northern  Sea ' 
alone  can  tell  a  story.  Her  work  is  of  high  artistic  value,  more  delicately 
faithful  to  the  truth  of  nature,  and  strong  in  learning,  than  highly 
coloured  or  attractive  to  every  eye,  but  warranted  to  live  when  the  grue- 
some murders  and  realisms  of  to-day  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  have 
served  their  purpose  of  amusing  or  terrifying  a  wasted  half-hour.  In 
years  to  come  people  will  turn  to  Miss  Linskill's  books,  as  they  do  to 
Thackeray's  and  George  Eliot's,  and  turn  to  them  again,  ever  to  find  fresh 
food  for  reflection  and  study  in  the  passages  which  she  paints  like  an  artist 
with  word-pictures  of  exquisite  and  cultivated  humour,  of  admirably  true 
and  never  overwrought  human  pathos.  .  .  .  Dorigen  (the  heroine),  a 
dreamy,  thoughtful  child,  blossoms  out  into  a  woman  of  learning,  refinement, 
and  a  grand  nature.  ...  It  would  be  impertinent  to  compliment  such  an 
author  on  producing  such  a  book,  but  its  advent  is  too  rare  an  excellence 
to  pass  without  words  of  grateful  acknowledgment." — Whitehall  Review. 

"  No  more  vivid  and  powerful  sketches  of  shipwreck  are  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  extent  of  English  literature.  .  .  .  The  delineation  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  heroine  is  remarkable  for  subtle  insight,  and  unites  delicacy 
with  strength  in  a  wonderful  degree.  What  a  wealth  of  beautiful  sayings, 
often  phrased  with  the  crisp  felicity  of  apophthegms,  sparkle  in  Miss 
Linskill's  story  !" — Christian  Leader. 
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THE  SIN  OF  JOOST  AVELINGH. 
By  Maakten  Maartens. 


"  A  masterly  treatment  of  a  situation  that  has  an  inexhaustible  fasci- 
nation for  novelists,  but  which  very  few  are  strong  enough  to  treat 
worthily.    An  admirable  novel." — The  Guardian. 

"If  any  great  number  of  Dutch  writers  are  producing  work  equal  to 
Maartens'  novel,  our  insular  ignorance  is  a  thing  to  be  deplored.  It  is  a 
book  by  a  man  who  has  in  him  a  vein  of  genuine  genius,  a  true  artist.  .  .  . 
The  reader  will  feel  that  he  is  making  the  acquaintance  of  a  work  of 
singular  freshness  and  power."  —The  Academy. 

"  Unmistakably  good.  Vigorous  and  well-defined  character  sketches  ; 
faithful  pictures  of  life,  a  cleverly  written  story." — 7 he  Morning  Post. 

"  It  was  reserved  for  the  author  of  this  story  to  give  a  new  interest  to 
the  crime  of  murder  as  a  source  of  fiction.  The  work  is  so  good  that  it 
will  doubtless  find  many  readers  here." — The  Scotsman. 

6 '  Can  honestly  be  recommended  to  readers  whether  with  consciences  or 
without." — James  Payn  in  the  Illustrated  London  News. 

"A  singularly  powerful  and  original  study,  and  full  of  pathos." — The 
Graphic. 


"  The  central  figure  of  the  tale  is  the  beautiful  fisher-girl,  Barbara 
Burdas.  .  .  .  She  has  the  self-restraint,  the  quiet  courage,  of  the  Puritan 
heroines  of  old.  .  .  .  From  first  to  last  she  is  an  original  as  well  as  fasci- 
nating creation." — The  Morning  Post. 

"  The  writer  evidently  enjoys  beautiful  thoughts,  and  has  the  power  of 
conceiving  characters  in  accordance  therewith." — St.  James's  Gazette. 


"  No  one  of  Miss  Broughton's  stories  has  given  us  so  much  pleasure  as 
this  ;  not  even  '  Nancy,'  which  is  probably  her  best ;  not  even  '  Doctor 
Cupid,'  which  is  no  doubt  the  most  interesting  of  her  novels.  Rhoda 
Broughton  still  takes  the  form  of  an  analysis  of  woman's  feelings,  and  her 
greatest  successes  have  been  achieved  where  she  has  clearly  outlined  the 
woman's  character,  and  then  limited  the  rest  of  the  story  to  circumstances 
which  tend  to  illustrate  that  character.  In  her  latest  novel  she  has  been 
truer  to  this  principle  than  in  any  other  of  her  works,  and  it  is  this  quality 
which  makes  us  say  '  Mrs.  Bligh '  will  give  more  pleasure  than  any  other 
of  the  series.  The  book  is  a  truer  picture  of  woman's  love,  of  her  sacrifice 
of  it  to  a  girl,  and  of  the  woman's  only  possible  reward,  than  any  Miss 
Broughton  has  yet  given  us.  Time,  practice,  and  a  sense  of  literary  art 
have  produced  in  her  a  form  of  skill  in  writing  which  is  apparent  upon 
every  page  of  her  new  story.  How  the  story  is  worked  out  Miss  Broughton's 
readers  will  see  for  themselves,  and  we  repeat  that  she  has  given  them  a 
novel  more  worthy  of  remembrance  than  any  she  has  yet  written." — The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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IN  EXCHANGE  FOR  A  SOUL. 
By  Mary  Linskill. 
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141  CLEVEDEN. 

By  Mary  Linskill  ("  Stephen  Yorke  "). 

"The  heroine's  story  is  told,  and  her  character  drawn  with  much 
delicacy  of  touch,  and  our  sympathy  is  powerfully  enlisted  for  the  timid 
and  affectionate  nature  that  leans  upon  love,  and  the  religiousness,  vague 
but  strong,  that  bears  her  through  all  the  dreariness  of  her  desertion  by 
her  first  lover,  and  the  trust  and  dependence  that  drew  her  gradually 
towards  the  less  fascinating,  but  far  deeper  and  stronger  nature  of  the  man 
who  becomes  her  husband.  Stephen  Yorke's  sketches  of  dale  scenery  are 
beautiful,  and  clearly  the  work  of  one  who  not  only  knows  them  intimately 
and  loves  them  dearly,  but  whose  tasteful  and  poetic  feeling  can  appreciate 
the  minuter  delicacies  of  varying  seasons  and  weather,  and  can  gather 
from  Nature  ia  all  her  aspects  her  deeper  and  higher  meanings." — The 
Spectator. 

142  FOR  LILTAS. 

By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey. 

"  The  materials  from  which  the  story  has  been  constructed  have  been 
managed,  not  only  with  exceedingly  delicate  and  tender  handling,  but  with 
such  unusual  ingenuity  and  fertility  of  resource,  that  the  result  is  a  novel 
which  not  only  abounds  in  graceful  and  touching  passages,  but  may  be 
fairly  said  to  possess  the  merit  of  originality.  All  the  characters  are 
excellently  drawn,  with  strong  strokes  and  in  decided  outlines,  yet  always 
with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  refinement  of  touch." — The  Guardian. 

"The  story  is  decidedly  interesting,  especially  as  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  at  any  given  point  what  will  follow  —  an  increasingly  rare 
phenomenon.  The  novel  is  well  written  and  the  various  characters  well 
described." — The  Graphic. 


143  AUNT  ANNE. 

By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford. 

"  Mrs.  Clifford  has  achieved  a  success  of  a  very  unusual  and  remarkable 
kind  in  this  book.  She  has  had  the  extreme  daring  to  take  for  the  subject 
of  her  story  the  romance  of  an  old  woman,  and  to  fill  her  canvas  with  this 
one  figure.  .  .  .  She  and  her  treatment  are  quite  original  and  new.  She 
is  often  laughable,  but  always  touching  ;  her  little  figure  is  full  of  an  old- 
fashioned  grace,  though  grace  combined  with  oddity  ;  her  sense  of  her 
'  position,'  her  susceptibilities  in  that  respect,  her  boundless  generosity, 
are  always  delightful.  Indeed,  we  do  not  know  when  we  have  met  with 
a  more  loving  and  recognisable,  as  well  as  attractive  personage  in  fiction." 
— The  Spectator. 

"  One  of  the  most  memorable  creations  of  modern  fiction.  The  character 
of  Aunt  Anne  is  not  a  mere  tour  de  force.  It  is  one  of  those — one  is 
almost  tempted  to  say  immortal  —  creations  whose  truth  mingles  so 
insistently  with  its  charm  in  every  touch  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
it  is  its  truth  which  makes  the  charm  or  the  charm  which  persuades  you 
into  believing  in  its  truth." — The  Sunday  Sun. 
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144  THE  SOUL  OF  LILT  TIL 

By  Marie  Corelli. 

"A  weird  but  fascinating  novel,  intensely  exciting,  and  deals  with  a 
strangeness  of  character  that  will  give  even  the  jaded  and  habitual  novel 
reader  a  thrill  and  an  emotion,  and  yet  the  story  is  one  of  to-day.  ...  It 
is  the  best  Marie  Corelli  has  yet  published." — The  Observer. 

"  The  dominant  characteristic  of  this  strange  and  striking  book  is  its 
poetic  quality.  .  .  .  Passages  of  dignity  and  melody  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Happy  metaphor  and  brilliant  illustration  spring  readily  to  hand. 
A  keen  sense  of  beauty  and  refinement  in  the  choice  of  language  and  a 
complete  mastery  of  the  writer's  technique  are  constant  qualities  in  the 
work." — The  Literary  World. 

™  TALES  OF  THE  NORTH  RIDING. 

By  Mary  Linskill. 

"If  Miss  Linskill  had  written  only  her  fine  'Tales  of  the  North 
Riding,'  they  would  have  been  sufficient  to  fix  her  title  of  Novelist  of  the 
North.  Her  characters  are  portraits  of  northern  folk,  as  they  who  have 
lived  among  them  will  recognise,  and  her  scenery  is  precisely  what  one's 
memory  recalls." — The  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

"  What  Mr.  Hardy  is  to  the  Wessex  country,  Mary  Linskill  might  have 
become  to  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  had  her  life  been  spared  a  little 
longer.  The  '  Tales  of  the  North  Riding  '  give  many  evidences  of  her  real 
ability,  and,  in  the  second  story,  'Theo's  Escape,'  Miss  Linskill  rises  to  the 
level  of  her  best  novel,  and  in  it  she  displays  the  strongly  artistic  faculty 
which  is  never  absent  from  any  of  her  books." — The  Manchester  Examiner. 

w  GOD'S  FOOL. 

By  Maarten  Maartens. 

"The  story  of  Elias,  G-od's  Fool,  is  in  some  respects  beautiful,  in  all 
curious,  and  thickset  with  gems  of  thought.  The  picture  of  the  creature 
with  the  clouded  brain,  the  missing  senses,  the  pure  and  holy  soul,  and  the 
unerring  sense  of  right,  living  in  his  deafness  and  darkness  by  the  light 
and  the  law  of  love,  is  a  very  fine  conception,  and  its  contrast  with  the 
meanness  and  wickedness  of  his  surroundings  is  worked  out  with  high 
art."—  The  World. 

"  A  very  interesting  and  charming  story.  Elias  Lossell  only  became 
a  fool  gradually,  as  the  result  of  an  accident  which  happened  to  him  in 
early  youth.  Gradually  the  light  of  this  world's  wisdom  died  out  for  him  ; 
gradually  the  light  of  God's  wisdom  dawns  and  develops  in  him.  The 
way  these  two  lights  are  opposed  and  yet  harmonized  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  book.  As  a  subtle  study  of  unusual  and  yet 
perfectly  legitimate  combination  of  effect,  it  is  quite  first-rate." — The 
Guardian. 
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^7  LOVER  OR  FRIEND  ? 

By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey. 

"The  refinement  of  style  and  delicacy  of  thought  will  make  'Lover  or 
Friend  ?'  popular  with  all  readers  who  are  not  too  deeply  bitten  with  a 
desire  for  things  improbable  in  their  lighter  literature."  —  The  Guardian. 

"  It  is  a  good  novel,  of  the  home-life,  family-gossip  class,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  which  lady  writers  specially  excel.  .  .  .  This  is  a  sensibly  and 
skilfully  written  book,  and  the  situations  at  the  end  show  a  good  deal  of 
dramatic  power." — The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Written  with  all  that  delicate  charm  of  style  which  invariably  makes 
this  writer's  works  pleasant  reading.  No  one  could  say  they  are  ever  dull 
or  commonplace." — The  Academy. 


143  FROM  MOOR  ISLES. 

By  Jessie  Fotheegill. 

"  '  From  Moor  Isles '  is  much  above  the  average,  and  may  be  read  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  pleasure,  containing,  as  it  does,  many  vigorous 
and  affecting  passages." — The  Globe. 

"The  sketches  of  North-country  life  are  true  and  healthy." — The 
Athenaium. 

"  Miss  Fothergill  has  written  another  of  her  charming  stories,  as  charm- 
ing as  'The  First  Violin.'  'From  Moor  Isles'  will  distinctly  add  to 
Miss  FothergiU's  reputation  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  our  lady  novelists." 
— The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


^  A  BEGINNER. 

By  Rhoda  Beoughton. 

"  We  expect  to  be  amused  by  Miss  Broughton,  but  we  do  not  think  that 
for  a  long  time  past  we  have  been  so  much  exhilarated  by  any  book  of  hers 
as  by  '  A  Beginner.'  " — The  Saturday  Review. 

"  As  bright,  vivacious,  and  full  of  go  as  are  all  its  predecessors  from  the 
sune  highly-skilled  pen.  It  is  not  without  a  certain  pathos,  too." — The 
Daily  Chronicle. 

"Rarely  has  Miss  Broughton  shown  the  humorous  side  of  her  genius  to 
better  advantage  than  in  this  book.  The  characters  are  cleverly  and 
artistically  drawn,  and  the  satire  is  genuinely  amusing."—  Vanity  Fair. 
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150  DIANA  TEMPEST. 
By  Mary  Cholmondeley. 

"  '  Diana  Tempest '  is  a  book  to  be  read.  It  is  more — it  is  a  book  to  be 
kept  and  read  again,  for  its  characters  will  not  pass  into  limbo  with  this 
year's  fashions.  It  will  stand  in  the  front  ranks  of  fiction  for  some  time 
to  come." — The  St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  In  this  charming  book  are  combined  all  the  qualities  that  are  essential 
to  completeness  in  a  model  work  of  fiction." — The  Daily  Telegraph. 

"Miss  Cholmondeley  writes  with  a  brightness  which  is  in  itself  delight- 
ful. .  .  .  Let  everyone  who  can  enjoy  an  excellent  novel,  full  of  humour, 
touched  with  real  pathos,  and  written  with  finished  taste  and  skill,  read 
'Diana  Tempest.'  " — The  Athenceum. 

"A  novel  conspicuous  above  all  for  the  originality,  boldness,  and  neatly- 
fitted  ingenuity  of  a  plot  of  classic  directness  and  simplicity." — The  World. 

"Of  Miss  Cholmondeley 's  clever  novels,  'Diana  Tempest'  is  quite  the 
cleverest.  The  literary  workmanship  is  decidedly  good.  .  .  .  Miss 
Cholmondeley 's  flashes  of  wit  and  wisdom  are  neither  few  nor  far  between.' 
— The  Times. 

151  THE   GREATER  GLORY. 

By  Maarten  Maartens. 

"The  name  of  Maarten  Maartens  is  becoming — indeed,  it  has  already 
become— one  of  the  most  important  and  significant  names  in  the  literature 
of  contemporary  fiction.  .  .  .  We  could  point  to  scenes  and  situations  of 
exceptional  power  and  beauty,  but  we  leave  them  to  the  many  who,  we 
hope,  will  read  this  admirable  and  striking  novel." — The  Spectator. 

"'The  Greater  Glory'  is  a  strangely  beautiful  book;  but  its  greatest 
charm  is  not  in  any  one  scene,  it  is  the  gradual  evolution  of  beauty  out  of 
beauty  till  the  climax  is  reached  in  the  '  greater  glory '  of  the  old  barou's 
death-bed." — The  Guardian. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  figures  more  touching  than  those  of 
the  old  Baron  and  Baroness  Rexelaer,  nor,  in  a  different  way,  than  the  pair 
of  young  lovers,  Reinout  and  Wendela,  charming  creations  of  a  poetic 
fancy." — The  Morning  Post. 

152  BASIL  LYNDHURST. 

By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey. 

"  Every  character  is  sketched  with  care  and  delicacy,  and  the  style  is 
excellent  throughout  and  thoroughly  healthy.  There  are  some  very  pretty 
touches,  too,  in  the  scenes  between  the  brother  and  sister,  and  there  is  real 
pathos  in  the  sketch  of  the  unhappy,  ill-fated  Aline." — The  Guardian. 

"  Miss  Carey's  pathetic  story  turns  upon  a  country  house  in  whose  life 
and  inmates  we  come  to  feel  an  almost  painful  interest.  We  doubt 
whether  anything  has  been  written  of  late  years  so  fresh,  so  pretty,  so 
thoroughly  natural  and  bright.  The  novel  as  a  whole  is  charming. 
Tenderness  is  pourtrayed  without  the  suspicion  of  sickly  sentiment,  and 
the  simple  becomes  heroic  without  any  sense  of  effort  or  unreality." — The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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153  MY  LADY  NOBODY. 

By  Maarten  Maartens. 

"  Like  the  rest  of  Maarten  Maartens's  novels  '  My  Lady  Nobody  '  is  a 
genuine  book.  In  construction  it  is  perhaps  the  best  the  author  has  yet 
given  us.  It  has  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  books  which  have 
given  him  a  world-wide  reputation." — The  Daily  Chronicle. 

"It  would  be  easy  to  cull  many  clever  sayings  from  any  of  Maarten 
Maartens's  novels.  They  are  the  more  plentiful  because  he  endows  all  his 
characters  with  epigram." — Realm. 

"  The  name  of  Maarten  Maartens  has  become  a  household  word  among 
lovers  of  literature,  as  it  is  embodied  in  fiction.  This  last  book  takes  its 
place  in  the  forefront  of  contemporary  fiction.  The  power  of  the  master 
is  seen  in  every  page  ;  the  delicate  psychological  instinct  is  evident  in 
every  character  ;  a  dainty  humour  plays  about  the  deep  teaching  of  the 
situations,  and  we  never  lose  sight  of  the  artist  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last." — Woman's  Signal. 

"A  book  to  be  read.  It  is  interesting  as  a  story,  admirable  as  a  study 
of  Dutch  character,  and  it  is  instinct  with  spiritual  intention.  Mr. 
Maarten  Maartens  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  personalities  among  con- 
temporary writers  of  fiction.  His  work  is  individual  in  its  simplicity  and 
significance,  its  blend  of  quaintness,  and  elevation  of  sentiment.  It  has  all 
the  high  finish  of  Dutch  art,  and  its  luminousness  of  effect."  —  Daily  News 

"Maarten  Maartens  has  taken  us  all  by  storm." — New  York  Herald. 

"  The  student  of  contemporary  literature  knows  that  every  pioduct  of 
the  pen  of  this  man  will  be  worth  reading.  He  occupies  a  place  among 
the  foremost  of  living  authors." — Boston  Times. 

"  Maarten  Maartens  is  a  Dutchman  who  has  suddenly  revealed  himself 
to  the  world  as  a  psychologist  of  the  first  rank." — Bibliotheque  Universelle. 

4 '  Maarten  Maartens  has  suddenly  taken  his  place  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  English  novelists." — Neue  Freie  Presse,  Vienna. 

"Absolutely  certain  of  success." — Blatter  fur  liter.  Unterhaltung, 
Berlin. 

"  The  literary  reputation  of  Maarten  Maartens  is  an  established  fact." — 
Saturday  Review. 

"  Maarten  Maartens  is  an  author  who  deserves,  and  is  sure  to  obtain, 
European  celebrity." —  Westminster  Review. 

15±  SCYLLA  OR  CHARYBDIS  ? 

By  Rhoda  Broughton. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  breezy,  humourous  dialogue,  and  some  amusing 
situations  and  characterization,  while  the  pathos  in  other  parts  is  sympa- 
thetic and  true." — Literary  World. 

"An  exceeding  tragic  story  ;  the  point  of  highest  intensity  is  led  up  to 
with  consummate  skill,  and  there  is  no  anti-climax." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  The  novel  is  lively  and  witty  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  it  is  not  quite 
so  full  of  the  joy  of  youth  as  some  of  the  writer's  earlier  stories,  there  is, 
by  way  of  compensation,  a  vein  of  real  tragedy  behind  its  excellent 
comedy.  It  ha*,  moreover,  a  well-devised  plot  and  a  seemingly  hopeless 
situation. " — Standard. 
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"This  fine  story,  finely  wrought,  of  de«p  human  interest,  with  many  of 
those  slight  side-touches  of  observation  and  humour  of  the  kind  for  which 
we  look  in  a  story  by  Miss  Broughton,  is  so  carefully  and  so  skilfully  con- 
structed as  to  distance  its  pr<  decessors." —  World. 


155     SIR  GODFREY'S  GRAND-DAUGHTERS. 
By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey. 

"  Out  of  very  slender  and  almost  commonplace  materials  the  author  has 
produced  a  capital  story.  The  interest  steadily  grows,  and  by  the  time 
one  reaches  the  third  volume  the  story  has  become  enthralling.  The  book 
is  well  worth  reading,  and  will  increase  Miss  Carey's  already  high  reputa- 
tion."— Observer. 

"  Certainly  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  recent  contributions  to  domestic 
fiction  ;  it  is  not  lacking  in  humour,  and  there  are  passages  of  true  and 
unstrained  pathos." — Academy. 

"Miss  Carey's  novels  are  well  written,  and  offer  very  natural  sketches 
of  the  quiet  life  with  which  they  deal." — Morning  Post. 


™  THE  MADONNA  OF  A  DAY. 


By  Lily  Dougall. 


"  Remarkably  clever  and  original." — Lady's  Pictorial. 
"  Miss  Dougall  is  among  the  cleverest  of  the  younger  novelists." — 
Observer. 

"The  adventures  of  the  heroine  are  strangely  exciting  and  original." — 
Isle  of  Wight  Guardian. 


Any  of  the  above  volumes  can  be  obtained  at  all  Book= 
sellers'  or  Railway  Stations.    Price  6s. 


